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TRISTRAM, THE PERENNIAL HERO OF ROMANCE. 


By KATHERINE BREGY. 


E Holy Grail motif was, of 

course, the most profound and 
sublime and mysterious legend of 
the Arthurian cycle—but there 
seems no doubt that the story of 
Tristram and Iseult was the best be- 
loved. And inevitably, since it 
gathered into itself and grew to 
symbolize the very anguish and 
apotheosis of human passion: giv- 
ing the medieval world in Tristram 
of Lyonesse the perennial hero of 
romance, in Iseult of Ireland (to 
borrow Chaucer’s playful but pitiful 
paradox) the sinful, suffering “saint 
of Cupid.” 

It is interesting to remember that 
one of the first books printed at 
Caxton’s historic press in London— 
as early, in fact, as 1485—was 
Thomas Malory’s immortal Morte 
Darthur, fully one-third of which 
was occupied with the romance of 
Tristram and la Beale Isoud. The 
story was already venerable, al- 
ready what our modern literary 
commercialism would describe as a 
“best seller.” Indeed, with the 
French versions of Chrétien de 
Troyes, Béroul, Thomas, and Rus- 


ticien de Pise, and the German of 
Eilhard von Oberge and Gottfried 
von Strasburg, it might have been 
so described from the thirteenth 
and late twelfth centuries; while 
the story is plausibly enough traced 
back to legendary British—that is 
to say, Celtic—origin, colored by 
Viking details. No doubt the Wise 
Men are wise in ‘identifying Mark 
with a certain King of Cornwall 
during the seventh, or possibly the 
ninth century, and Iseult “la 
Blonde” with a Norse princess of 
Ireland. But it scarcely matters. 
According to every poet worth lis- 
tening to, the lovers worked out 
their destiny when Arthur reigned 
at Camelot: for the rest—like Per- 
cival or Galahad or Arthur himself 
—they are what the ages have made 
them, what the ages have wanted 
them or needed them to be. For if 
tradition, as Mr. Chesterton some- 
where remarks, “telescopes _his- 
to poetry both concentrates and 
interprets it. 

While the great romance was, 
then, of northern origin and im- 
mensely popular in England, Ger- 
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many, Spain and Italy, the gentle 
tyranny of the French tongue was 
so inescapable during the Middle 
Ages that one must turn to France 
for its existing sources: many of 
which survive only in fragments, 
while Chrétien’s celebrated version 
has not survived at all except in the 
pages of its imitators. But modern 
scholarship, and not less the modern 
reader of romance, owes an infinite 
debt to M. Joseph Bédier for his ex- 
quisitely harmonious redaction of 
the various and varying medieval 
versions—a redaction which so per- 
fectly builds up a whole from the 
scattered parts that Gaston Paris 
could declare this Roman de Tristan 
et Iseut* veritably “a French poem 
of the middle of the twelfth centu- 
ry, but composed at the end of the 
nineteenth.” Seldom have art and 
scholarship been so happily and 
fruitfully wedded; and to give a 
résumé of Bédier’s “beau conte d’ 
amour et de mort’’—which has re- 
cently been superbly Englished, but 
alas! also curtailed by Hilaire Bel- 
loc?—is perhaps the best introduc- 
tion to the whole romance in that 
fluid medieval form which is still 
the storehouse of our modern poets 
and dramatists. 

“Once upon a time,” when King 
Mark reigned in Cornwall, he was 
aided ‘in war by his friend Rivalen 
of Lyonesse, who soon after took 
his sister Blanchefleur as wife. Nor 
was it a “marriage of convenience” 
(as there were too many even 
then!) for the two loved “marvel- 
ously”; and ‘when recalled to Lyon- 
esse by another of those ubiquitous 
wars, Rivalen confided his bride in 
all tenderness to his steward Rohalt 


iRenouvelé par Joseph Bédier. Paris: 


Piazza. 
2Tristan and Iseunit. By Joseph Bédier. 


Translated by Hilaire Belloc. New York: 


Albert & Charlies Boni. 
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the Faith Keeper (Le Foi Tenant). 
But it was not long before he him- 
self was slain—and the young, 
stricken queen kept herself alive 
only long enough to bear and to kiss 
her little son, then fluttered out to 
join .him in death. The child, so 
sadly born, was christened Tristan, 
and for safety brought up as one of 
Rohalt’s own sons. But by Gouver- 
nail he was instructed in all 
knightly arts: “The use of lance 
and sword and ’scutcheon and bow, 
and how to cast stone quoits and to 
leap wide dykes . . . and to hate ev- 
ery lie and felony and to keep his 
given word; and he taught him the 
various kinds of song and harp-play- 
ing, and the hunter’s craft”—-so that 
when the youth, having been stolen 
by Norse pirates, was considerately 
dropped off on the coast of Corn- 
wall, the cruder courtiers of his 
uncle were amazed at his accom- 
plishments. ‘And Mark himself 
adopted the boy with all devotion, 
although ignorant of his kinship 
until it was later revealed by the 
faithful Rohalt. In fact, so warm 
was the bond between uncle and 
nephew through these early ver- 
sions of the story that Tristan vol- 
untarily abandoned his own prince- 
dom, staying on in Cornwall with 
his squire Gouvernail. 

Then occurred the fateful episode 
of the Irish knight Morholt (or 
Morhaus), who came demanding 
tribute of King Mark—and was de- 
feated in bitter combat by young 
Tristan; returning to his country 
so sorely wounded that not all the 
healing skill of his sister the queen 
and his royal niece Iseult could 
save his life. Tristan, too, lan- 
guished sadly with a poisoned 
wound no Cornish leech could cure; 
until disguised as a harper, he set 
out for Ireland in one of those sail- 
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less ships dear to medieval lore. It 
appears to have been just the sort 
of wound Iseult la Blonde could 
heal (there were others, later on, 
she could only share!) and present- 
ly he was back in Cornwall, hale 
and only comfortably smitten; that 
is to say, only sufficiently impressed 
by the princess’ golden hair to 
recommend her to his uncle, whom 
the barons were urging to take a 
wife! 

So once again Tristan departs for 
the Irish coast, this time with a 
proper retinue of knights; and by 
way of favorable introduction, he 
slays the worst of all Celtic dragons 
almost as soon as he sets foot on 
shore. Once again wounded, he is 
once again tended by the young 
Iseult—who this time recognizes 
him as slayer of her uncle Morholt, 
and is almost fain to have his life 
in vengeance. Almost... but not 
quite: for there is a kiss of peace 
between them—the first and the last 
kiss of peace! And already the 
princess’ heart must have been 
touched, since she grieves in bitter 
humiliation when she learns for 
whom Tristan comes wooing. Yet 
she consents to Mark’s suit (the 
medieval princess knowing her duty 
as well as the modern!): and it is 
then that her mother—in a moment 
of pity, perhaps, or of foreboding? 
—prepares that magic potion which 
is essence, excuse and explanation 
of the whole later story. The philter 
is confided to Brangein, the devoted 
handmaid of Iseult, to be drained 
by king and queen on their wed- 
ding night: for, in the words of the 
old minstrel, Those who drink of it 
must love with every sense and 
every thought, forever, in life and 
death... 

There are dull days on shipboard 
—days of a dull resentment be- 


tween Tristan and Iseult—then 
suddenly, a torrid spell. And all 
unknowingly, the two, left alone, 
drink tthe cup of their destiny. It 
is worth noting that the first frank 
confession comes from the woman 
—after that, the inevitable .. . And 
the penitent Brangein, discovering 
them in each other’s arms, warns 
them that in the potion they have 
drunk love and death. Unquestion- 
ingly, the man and woman accept 
this bitter-sweet verdict, from 
which there is no further appeal, 
apparently, to free will or to grace. 
And it was accepted quite as un- 
questioningly by their medieval 
readers, who shared the belief in 
magic philters which had come 
down from Pliny’s day. Modern 
minds, correct and somewhat easily 
scandalized (unless they be so in- 
correct and uninhibited as not to 
be scandalized at all!) must learn 
tolerance by turning back to an 
older and higher parable, in which 
the good seed of the Husbandman 
and the evil seed of the Enemy 
were suffered to grow up until the 
final harvesting of an all-seeing 
God. 

Iseult, arrived at Tintagel, lights 
up the old fortress-castle with her 
beauty “like the rising sun,” and 
before long she is wedded to the 
blissfully ignorant Mark. Thanks 
to the vigilance and self-sacrifice 
of Brangein, the unhappy lovers 
are shielded and for awhile all 
goes well. But, as the old romance 
observes, love cannot be hidden; 
and it is discovered first by those 
who hate the lovers. They are 
spied upon by enemy knights—the 
king is warned—and Tristan ban- 
ished from the court. But ‘at all 
hazards he must bid the queen fare- 
well; and here is introduced the 
famous, or infamous, episode of the 
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flour sprinkled upon the floor of 
Iseult’s chamber, with the foot- 
prints (in some versions it is the 
bloodstains from a wound in Tris- 
tan’s leg) which betray his visit. 
This time Mark is so furiously con- 
vinced of the lovers’ perfidy that 
he determines both shall _ be 
burned without trial. But “Heark- 
en if the Lord God is full of pity,” 
cries M. Bédier, with that blending 
of piety and sympathy so conspicu- 
ous in his medieval precursors: 
and at the last moment Tristan not 
only escapes himself but is able to 
rescue Iseult when the king, appar- 
ently unwilling to burn her, has de- 
livered her over to the more shame- 
ful torment of the leper colony. 

It is conspicuous that both con- 
tinue to protest at least a technical 
innocence of Mark’s charge—be- 
cause they have been denied trial 
by combat, by ordeal or by their 
peers (the three forms recognized 
by medieval justice), and seemingly 
also because their drinking of the 
love potion had been an involuntary 
act. So, escaping to the forest, they 
wander together through two years 
of joy and hardship. Here follow 
the charming story of Tristan’s lit- 
tle brachet, which tracks her master 
through fastnesses the knights 
could not pierce; the edifying story 
of the hermit Ogrin, who begs the 
half-distraught lovers to return to 
duty and the king; and the sym- 
bolic story of Tristan’s sword, 
which Mark discovers lying be- 
tween his wife and nephew as they 
sleep upon the ground, and which 
persuades him of their guiltlessness 
—the sword he then takes, leaving 
his own in its place as token of pity 
and proffered pardon. As usual 
mercy prevails where justice cannot 
—or perhaps the rebels are worn 
out and beaten by life; at any rate, 
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they travel back to the good hermit 
and commission him to write their 
surrender to King Mark. “I do not 
say that I repent for having loved 
and for loving Tristan,” cries the 
dauntless Iseult, kneeling at the 
holy man’s feet, “but henceforth in 
body at least we shall be sepa- 
rated.” 

They are pardoned by the long- 
suffering husband—and Iseult real- 
ly means it to be a final kiss which 
she gives Tristan with her ring of 
green jasper, just as he really means 
to start for foreign lands when he 
gives her his faithful little hound. 
But somehow, he tarries nearby... 
And it is well he tarries, since once 
again traitor knights poison the old 
king’s mind, pointing out that his 
queen’s honesty is not yet vindi- 
cated and suggesting that she and 
it be proved by the ordeal of red 
hot irons! Iseult, who has never 
lacked courage and who seems to 
have acquired an almost presump- 
tuous faith in God’s mercy, accepts 
the challenge. Then, the old story 
tells how Tristan, duly warned, 
waits at the appointed spot dis- 
guised as a palmer, and is oppor- 
tunely able to raise up his beloved 
as she stumbles upon the beach. 
And so, with the very finesse of all 
romantic sophistry, the queen 
swears upon the holy'relics that she 
has never been in the arms of any 
man save those of Mark and this 
poor pilgrim—verifying her word, 
to the shame of her accusers, by 
touching the hot irons unscathed. 

No longer needed save by the 
heart of Iseult, Tristan at long last 
breaks away from Cornwall, seek- 
ing and finding adventures of every 
sort overseas. Some of the versions 
tell how he discovers a tiny en- 
chanted dog bearing a marvelous 
bell whose music can banish all 
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pain, and sends them back to his 
mistress; who, refusing any ano- 
dyne while he must suffer on, 
throws the ‘magic bell into the sea. 
And all tell how, having fought for 
the king of Brittany, Tristan is per- 
suaded to the apparent treachery of 
espousing the young princess, Iseult 
of the White Hands. But on his 
wedding night, the jasper ring falls 
from his finger—bringing back 
such poignant memories of the 
real Iseult that before long he sails 
away from his maiden bride and 
back to Cornwall. 

Rumors of the marriage have, 
however, preceded him, bringing 
what bitterness one may imagine to 
Mark’s lonely queen. So when he 
appears (disguised this time as a 
leper) Iseult orders him. driven 
away by the servants; for there is 
nothing like the cruelty of a woman 
to the man she loves, except the 
cruelty of a man to the woman he 
loves! Too late, when he is gone, 
she is sorry, and dons sackcloth by 
way of penance. But there is to be 
one more meeting—told in the 
curious anecdote known as Tristan 
Crazed, or Tristan the Fool,— 
where the knight, assuming mad- 
ness like Hamlet and _ perhaps 
pushed half to madness, too, enters 
Tintagel amid the jeers of the 
court, and is recognized first by the 
adoring little hound, finally by his 
queen. Then there are stolen, 
agonized embraces—their last on 
earth. 

For Tristan, back again in Brit- 
tany, is wounded to death in one of 
the endless feuds. Knowing the end 
near, he dispatches his wife’s 
brother, Kaherdin, with the jasper 
ring, to summon his mate in love 
and in death—bidding him (with 
an echo of the Theseus legend) car- 
ry white sails if Iseult be with him, 
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black if he comes alone. But 
Iseult of the White Hands overhears 
their project, and watches her mo- 
ment for revenge. Meanwhile 
Kaherdin has delivered his secret 
message at Tintagel, and Iseult, 
eluding the courtiers, is off with 
him through the stormy seas. A 
tempest overtakes them—then a 
calm through which they can make 
no progress. And as the days 
mount up, the despairing queen 
has but one prayer—“If God wills, 
if God wills”—even while a pre- 
sentment pierces her soul that He 
does not so will. 

At last sea and sky are bright 
again, and the ship, bearing its 
white banner of hope, is pushing 
into the Breton harbor. Then 
comes the piteous catastrophe—so 
like life and so unlike the necessi- 
ties of romance that one feels it 
stamped by the seal of truth... 
For Tristan, too feeble himself to 
look through the window, demands 
the color of the approaching sail 
from his wife: and Iseult the “fair 
and simple” tells him black. So, 
turning his face to the wall, he 
cries out three times for his 
“friend,” and dies uncomforted— 
paying it may be, the price of all 
those past, forbidden comfortings! 

Already the Cornish queen is 
mounting the castle stairs, while 
men draw back from her imperious 
beauty and imperious woe. “I shall 
better mourn than thou, for I have 
better loved than thou,” she tells 
the shamed wife, taking her place 
by Tristan’s side. And to the 
broken and contrite heart of Iseult, 
her God does not refuse the final 
prayer for death... Then the old, 
unhappy but never ungracious 
story tells how Mark buried the 
“star-crossed lovers” in his own 
chapel at Tintagel, at the right and 








left of the apse. But still they were 
too far apart: for during the night 
a flowering briar climbed from the 
tomb of Tristan to the tomb of 
Iseult, and would in no wise be 
separated ever again. 


When, in the reign of Edward 
IV., Sir Thomas Malory enshrined 
this romance with the other Round 
Table legends in that miracle of 
Middle English prose, Le Morte 
Darthur, he borrowed ‘copiously 
from French sources—no doubt 
those included by M. Bédier, and 
the supposed versions of Lucas de 
Gast and Robert or Hélie de Borron* 
as well, perhaps dipping also into 
shorter British fragments. But the 
form which his own personality so 
admirably colored is at once more 
complex and less complete than the 
story just recounted. His Tristram 
is the recognized idol of chivalry, 
a “harper passing all other,” a su- 
perlative hunter and hawker and 
bugler, second to Launcelot alone 
as knight of the Round Table. “La 
beale Isoud” is the “fayrest mayde 
and lady of the world,” a wise 
princess and a good queen save only 
in her allegiance to Tristram. In 
vivid contrast to the lovers stands 
the ignoble figure of Mark, a coward 
and traitor almost from the first. 
“King Fox” he is aptly called by 
Launcelot—and Malory assures us 
he was notorious as the “shame- 
fullest king that liveth, a great 
enemy to all good knights.” The 
queen’s preference for her peerless 
Tristram is thus predestined—and 
all too easily pardonable, one needs 
to remember, with the magic might 
of the love potion taken into con- 
sideration, by both Malory and the 


8Professor W. H. Schofield refers to these as 
the “Vulgate” and the “enlarged” Tristan re- 
spectively, in his English Literature, From the 
Norman Conquest to Chaucer. 
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“Christian reader” for whom he 
wrote. Moreover, by the artistic 
device of making uncle and nephew 
early rivals in the not-too-creditable 
wooing of a certain Cornish lady, 
after which “though there was 
fayre speech, love was there none” 
between them, his Tristram is 
spared the ignominy of betraying 
friend or benefactor. So, with quite 
ingenuous delight, the meetings and 
partings of these hapless and some- 
what unscrupulous lovers are dis- 
tributed between the innumerable 
tourneys of Tristram and his broth- 
er knights. Malory brings into his 
version the incident of the Magic 
Horn to prove the queen’s infidelity, 
and is rather partial to Sir Palo- 
mides, the pagan knight who would 
like to be Tristram’s rival in love 
and in arms; he shows Isoud her- 
self bidding her lover seek the 
Breton princess for cure of his 
wound, and makes the subsequent 
madness of Tristram (which 
strongly resembles the madness of 
Launcelot after a rebuke by Guine- 
vere) the excuse for another long 
series of adventures. But the tragic 
outcome of the story is told merely 
as an episode, far on in the book. 
There had been one more recon- 
ciliation—one more bringing back 
of the vagrant wife to her vicious 
husband—after which the end came 
quickly. For one day Mark stole 
up softly behind Tristram, and in 
Launcelot’s words “the false traitor 
king slew him as he sat harping be- 
fore his lady la beale Isoud.” There 
is no sailing to Brittany: and of 
the poor queen’s death we are told 
nothing at all. 

Medieval subjects, with their so- 
called “Gothic” exuberance of ro- 
mance, were—as Anatole France 
pointed out in his otherwise unillu- 
minating life of Jeanne d’Arc—lit- 
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tle to the taste of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. But 
with the romantic revival of the 
nineteenth, they came again into 
their own. About 1804 Sir Walter 
Scott edited the old British lay of 
Sir Tristrem, which he mistakenly 
believed the work of Thomas of 
Erceldoune: but ironically enough, 
it was Victorian England which 
saw a very renaissance of the amor- 
ous legend. Tennyson, in his Last 
Tournament, used the story merely 
as a minor episode illustrating the 
degradation of the Round Table— 
perhaps because he had already ex- 
hausted the theme of “faith un- 
faithful” in his very beautiful inter- 
pretation of Launcelot and Guine- 
vere. While he followed Malory’s 
ending and Malory’s characteriza- 
tion of Mark, his Tristram was a 
lively, sensual creature who almost 
seemed to evoke the contempt of 
Iseult herself. And as neither of 
the lovers contrived to be in the 
least lovable or credible, the laure- 
ate cannot be said to have added 
anything to the romance which had 
thrilled so many ages. 

Swinburne, on the other hand, 
threw himself with characteristic 
fire and passion into his Tristram 
of Lyonesse, coming as though in 
answer to his own sonorous words, 
to pluck 


“from death of lovers dead 
Their musical soft memories, and 
keep red 
The rose of their remembrance in 
man’s eyes, 
The sunsets of their stories in his 
skies.” 


The action sweeps on with a 
sheer ecstasy that is almost ex- 
hausting; carrying in its note of re- 
lentless fate and its frank delight 
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in the pleasures of sense a pagan 
character which may be true enough 
to the original forms of the legend, 
before the Christian jongleurs had 
endeavored to baptize it. But in his 
prayer of the lone Iseult for Tris- 
tram— 


“Nay, Lord, I pray thee let him 
love not me, 

Love me not any more, nor like 
me die, 

And be no more than such a thing 
as I 


Let me die rather, and only; let 
me be 

Hated of him so he be loved of 
thee—” 


we are on universal ground, even 
close to what we like to call “holy 
ground” again. Swinburne’s piety 
is, however, never so convincing as 
his poetry; and if the same must 
sometimes be admitted of those 
medieval minstrels who were de- 
termined to smuggle the lovers into 
Heaven, it is with a difference—for 
the medieval minstrels believed 
both in love potions and in the in- 
finite compassion of God and the 
Mother of God. The really unique 
and memorable beauty of this ver- 
sion is in Swinburne’s mingling of 
the sea with the lovers’ story. Sail- 
ing over its sunlit waves he first 
pictures the young Tristram and 
Iseult—buried beneath its warring 
waves he leaves them. And when 
the knight lies musing just before 
his death, he cries out in words 
which seem a salty echo of Dante’s 
Francesca da Rimini: 


“Not rest but unrest hath our long 
love given— 
Unrest on earth that wins not rest 
in heaven. 








What rest may we take ever? 
What have we 

Had ever more of peace than hath 
the sea?” 


There could scarcely be a sharp- 
er contrast to all this than the 
calm nobility of Matthew Arnold’s 
Tristram and Iseult. But as the 
story is one not of calm but of bit- 
ter conflict, he wisely confines his 
action to the final scene; reviving 
the old days of wild delight and 
despair only in the dreams of Tris- 
tram as he lies in the old Breton 
castle, waiting feverishly for the 
coming of “that proud, first Iseult, 
Cornwall’s queen.” She comes— 
bringing love and death with her: 
that union of love and death which 
were of the very essence of the 
magic philter, as they are the very 
essence of the magic music by 
which Richard Wagner has inter- 
preted the story . .. Then Mr. Ar- 
nold transfers his interest to the 
widowed Iseult of Brittany, painting 
her with a quite unprecedented 
charm and sympathy, although sur- 
rounding her with a placid domes- 
ticity as unknown as it was unin- 
tended by his medieval predeces- 
sors. 

After that, for almost half a 
century the great story lay quies- 
cent—except for the inspired re- 
search of M. Bédier and a few other 
specialists—gathering momentum 
for the extraordinary contemporary 
resurgence which was to enlist the 
genius of Thomas Hardy, John 
Masefield and Edwin Arlington 
Robinson. An exquisite if highly 
expurgated prose version of the 
romance, in the tradition of Malory 
but with the tenderness of Bédier, 
has been built up by the delicate 
hand of Evelyn Paul*—a version 


4Tristram and Isoude. London: Harrap. 
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scarcely to be exceeded for sheer 
sweetness, most piously medieval 
in manner if not always in matter. 
But the distinctly modern approach 
comes in the contrasting work of 
these three contrasting modern 
poets. Hardy’s Famous Tragedy of 
the Queen of Cornwall,® written as 
“a play for mummers” and printed 
in a limited edition in 1923, is one 
of the least known of his works. 
While most uneven in _ literary 
quality, there is a bleak beauty in 
its setting, a certain vividness of 
characterization, and real tragic in- 
tensity in ‘the brief final scene of 
Tristram’s murder, followed by the 
leap of Iseult and the devoted 
brachet into the sea. With its 
haunting prologue and epilogue 
spoken by Merlin, and its chorus of 
the shades of dead Cornish men and 
women, one suspects that it might 
endure the ordeal of actual presen- 
tation more successfully than Mr. 
Masefield’s recent “play in verse.” 
For in the first place, it seems a 
pity that John Masefield, who writes 
rather indifferent drama but narra- 
tive verse almost better than any 
one else living, should not have 
chosen the latter form for his T'ris- 
tan and Isolt. It is regrettable, 
also, that he whose superlative 
achievement has been'‘in poetry of 
ships and the sea, should have con- 
fined the action of his seafaring 
lovers to the land, omitting even the 
arresting episode of the black ‘and 
white sails. In the main, however, 
he has held to the letter of romantic 
tradition: including the scenes of 
Tristram’s fight with the Celtic 
knight, his visit to Iseult in Ireland, 
their drinking of the love potion 
with its consequences, and Mark’s 
discovery of the sword lying be- 
tween them in the forest—after 


SNew York: The Macmillan Co. '¢Jdem. 
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which his Isolt seems to weary of 
Tristram and to develop a sudden 
loyalty to her kingly and also 
knightly husband. But the spirit 
of the legend he somehow fails to 
project; perhaps because he has 
tried a little too hard to be both 
archaic and modern, both romantic 
and realistic. And just as he can- 
not quite make up his mind whether 
the lovers are to invoke God or the 
gods, so he seems uncertain whether 
they are the victims of a changeful 
infatuation or a grand and glamor- 
ous passion. His treatment is 
highly colorful and colloquial, his 
action almost too highly concen- 
trated. But at least in the con- 
cluding scenes he permits a wistful 
beauty to surround the faulty man 
and woman so soon to be, in 
Arthur’s words, 


“Spirits of love, not bodies bleed- 
ing.” 


Few, however, will care to ques- 
tion the wisdom of at least one re- 
cent Pulitzer award, or to challenge 
the primacy of Edwin Arlington 
Robinson’s Tristram’—not merely 
as the greatest American poem of 
the year but also as the greatest yet 
achieved by ‘its author, and the 
greatest recent treatment in Eng- 
lish of its vastly poetic and popu- 
lar theme. Into his blank verse 
narrative of medieval love and sor- 
row Mr. Robinson has injected the 
questioning introspection, the grop- 
ing, the irony of an ultra-modern 
psychology; except for a few pic- 
turesque trappings, his story might 
be absolutely contemporary. And 
to make it even more contemporary, 
he has—wisely or unwisely—dis- 
pensed with the love potion alto- 
gether. 


™TNew York: The Macmillan Co. 
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“It was our curse that you were not 
to see 
Until you saw too late,” 


cries his Isolt, when immediately 
after her wedding to Mark, Tris- 
tram realizes the tragedy he could 
have prevented; for here, as in those 
early French versions, it is the 
woman who sees first, and speaks 
first too. As before, Isolt of Ire- 
land is the positive magnet of Tris- 
tram’s life: Isolt of “the wild, 
frightened, violet eyes,” magnetiz- 
ing him from the safe haven of 
Brittany—showing him 


“We are not mighty enough to 
sentence love,”— 


and at last, knowing when the “all” 
of life has passed, reconciling her 
lover to death and peace. 

But in trying to rationalize the 
passion of Tristram and Isolt, Mr. 
Robinson has found that a force so 
consuming cannot ‘be rationalized. 
Also he has discovered that to make 
the lovers humanly and morally re- 
sponsible for all their acts, without 
suggesting some form of extra-nor- 
mal madness or inebriation, in- 
creases their culpability almost to 
the breaking point, if beauty is to 
be preserved. So in the modern 
pagan fashion he reverts to some 
gigantic, unconquerable shadow of 
Destiny—“not sin but fate”—which 
is probably just what the magic 
philter was intended to typify from 
the beginning! 

One has learned to expect a seri- 
ous beauty and profundity in Mr. 
Robinson’s work—lines of a rare 
felicity alternating with lines a lit- 
tle over-weighted by words and 
thoughts. But that is scarcely to 
be prepared for the vivid freshness 
of emotion he brings to the tragic 
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story—for the ecstasy of Tristram’s 
days at Joyous Guard, when 


“He was not large enough to hold 
his heart, 


And the green grass was music as 
he walked,” 


or for the almost Shakespearean 
music of Isolt’s revery: 


“Ships in their last port 
‘ have still a further 
voyage to make, 
Wherever it is they go. 
not for love 
Poor life would be a ship not 
worth the launching.” 


Were it 


Wisely enough, he has not been too 
modern to prize this brooding mu- 
sic, nor to bring back the old brood- 
ing ‘terror and pity into his catas- 
trophe. And wonder, too: the 
blank wonder of unimaginative 
Mark—the stricken wonder of the 
woman who had been Tristram’s 
negative magnet, Iseult of the White 
Hands, clothed with such appealing 
pastel beauty by the American poet, 
and left at the last groping for 
wisdom which, like the dawn, 
“comes up slowly out of an un- 
known ocean”; while about her are 
the white gulls “flying, and always 
flying, and still flying.” 

This mysterious, ever-changing 
immortality of the story is one 
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of the things we go on taking 
for granted just because they go 
on happening—forgetting, perhaps, 
that the few which do achieve im- 
mortality must be capable of adapt- 
ing themselves to each succeeding 
age. What does it matter if Tris- 
tram originally personified the Sun, 
and his'two Iseults day and night? 
When the story became vital it was 
already intensely human—sealed 
indelibly by a pagan sense of Fate 
—gathering to itself the sometimes 
confused colorings of chivalry— 
finally becoming intellectually spec- 
ulative and analytical. To glance 
into our contemporary volumes or 
current magazines is to find the 
lovers walking with as secure, and 
as troubling, a beauty as was theirs 
in the thirteenth century; to find 
them under many names, as well as 
under their own names. Tristram 
between the two Iseults—Adam be- 
tween Eve and Lilith—man between 
the woman who represents law and 
the woman who represents inspira- 
tion... It is one of the oldest and 
most intricate problems of Life, 
and so of the Church. Life itself 
has never solved it save by falling 
back upon Death. But the solution 
of the Church, looking with even 
eye upon Life and Death, is hinted 
by Patmore, the modern Catholic 
seer who dared to declare that 
“Virtues are nothing but ordered 
passions, and vices nothing but 
passions in disorder.” 








OVERHEARD. 
By Virainta McCormick. 
Charles Lamb: 


Mad, do you say? Yes, yes, I think he is; 

A man called Blake... 

Not a mere name; a man who paints strange pictures: 
Fire streaming from a lake, 

And morning stars in women’s forms 

As Job once saw them 

When the day was done, 

Hands raised aloft, 

Singing in unison. 


Wordsworth: 


You say the man is real, 

Yet somewhere flown, 

To a mad-house perhaps, 

Locked up alone, 

To hear weird tappings on the pane; 
Seeing the night come ebon dark 

As a colossal cat 

And he a timid mouse. 

Mad he may be but I 

Would barter sanity to see 

That gleaming iris 

Over soft pads of an imagined beast 
That wrung from Blake the haunting cry 
Tiger, tiger, burning bright 

In the forests of the night, 

What immortal hand or eye 

Could frame thy fearful symmetry? 


Dorothy: 


Blake mad! Such pictures and such lines! 

Can you not see 

Genius seems always mad 

To common folk like you and me? 

Go, William, to your daffodils and morals; 

Rest, Elia, wearied by your heavy laurels: 

Quite sane you two, but you may never take 

Flight to the plane where roams the dreamer, Blake. 
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By Louis W. REILLy. 


N his message to Congress at 

the opening of the past session, 
President Coolidge paid this tribute 
to the colored people and made this 
plea for their protection against 
lynching: 


“History does not anywhere 
record so much progress made in 
the same length of time as that 
which has been accomplished by 
the Negro race in the United States 
since the emancipation proclama- 
tion. They have come up from 
slavery to be prominent in educa- 
tion, the professions, art, science, 
agriculture, banking and commerce. 

They have shown that they 
have been worthy of all the en- 
couragement which they have re- 
ceived. Nevertheless, they are too 
often subjected to thoughtless and 
inconsiderate treatment, unworthy 
alike of the white or colored races. 
They have especially been made the 
target of the foul crime of lynching. 
For several years these acts of un- 
lawful violence had been diminish- 
ing. In the last year they have 
shown an increase. Every principle 
of order and law and liberty is op- 
posed to this crime. The Congress 
should enact any legislation it can 
under the Constitution to provide 
for its elimination.” 


What is a lynching? It is the 
killing of a person by a mob in de- 
fiance of the constituted authorities 
and in disregard of due process of 
law. 

This summary method of dealing 
with alleged criminals is said by 
Brande’s Dictionary of Science, Lit- 


erature and Art to take its name 
“from a Virginia farmer, of the 
name of Lynch, who took the law 
into his hand on some occasion by 
chasing a thief, tying him to a 
tree, and flogging him with his own 
hands.” But the Hon. Theodore 
Burton, Member of Congress from 
Ohio, states that the practice of 
lynching takes its name from one 
Charles Lynch, who lived between 
the years 1736:and 1796 in one of 
the southwesterly counties of Vir- 
ginia. The town of Lynchburg was 
named after his brother. “He, 
with others,” says Representative 
Burton, “in a time of trouble from 
Tories and lawless persons, during 
the Revolutionary War, formed a 
kind of vigilance committee. How- 
ever, they never claimed ‘the right 
to take life. Castigation, whipping, 
or something of a similar nature, 
was the limit of their activities. 
His actions were justified by the 
Virginia Legislature, I believe in the 
year 1782.” 

Lynch law was used in the West- 
ern States and on the Pacific slope 
in the pioneer ‘days of settlement, 
when horse thieves, gamblers, out- 
laws, and murderers were fairly 
numerous, when almost every man 
on the frontier carried a_ pistol, 
when courts were few, when sher- 
iffs were far between, when prisons 
were scarce, when there were al- 
most no roads, and when the tele- 
graph and telephone had ‘not been 
invented. Quick justice was then 
a necessity. But in those wild days, 
if the guilt of an accused person 
was ‘in doubt, some sort of a hear- 
ing was generally held, he was al- 
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lowed to speak in his own defense, 
and there was no resort to torture. 
Such a proceeding, even when it 
ended in death, was not strictly 
speaking a lynching, for it was not 
done in defiance of lawful authority 
but was rather in vindication of 
justice where there was a lack of 
officers to carry out the law. 

Except on the frontier along and 
west of the Mississippi River there 
were comparatively few lynchings 
in this country before the Civil 
War. But that terrible conflict was 
followed by disorders of far-reach- 
ing consequences. The cruelty and 
the disregard of life occasioned by 
that bloody strife, the criminal ré- 
gime of many of the “carpet-bag- 
gers,” the efforts of the white peo- 
ple of the South to retain their su- 
premacy, the ‘migration of multi- 
tudes of emancipated slaves from 
the farms to the towns, their crude 
notions of their political and social 
rights under the new freedom, the 
rush of settlers 'to the free home- 
stead lands in Kansas, Nebraska, 
Illinois, Iowa, Minnesota, and ad- 
jacent States, the general moral, 
social, and political upheaval of the 
reconstruction era, the numerous 
Indian uprisings that then occurred 
and the reckless methods used to 
exterminate the aborigines, and a 
hundred other influences towards 
lawlessness combined to foster mob 
violence. Lynchings thereupon 
multiplied. They were not confined 
to any one region, but became for 
a while almost a national crime. 

Lynching is an American crime. 
No European nation has a‘word in 
its language with that meaning. In 
all other civilized countries an al- 
leged ‘criminal, if apprehended by 
private persons, is, as a matter of 
course, turned over to the authori- 
ties for trial and punishment. 
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The victims of lynchings have 
not been of one race. On the con- 
trary they have been white, black 
and yellow; Indians, native Ameri- 
cans, foreign-born citizens, and 
foreigners, especially Italians, Mex- 
icans, Chinese, and Japanese; wom- 
en as well as men, and even chil- 
dren of ‘tender age. 

For a considerable time the large 
majority of the victims of lynchings 
have been Negroes. Notwithstand- 
ing that the 13th, 14th, and 15th 
Amendments to the Federal Consti- 
tution declared them free, citizens, 
and voters, they have been largely 
kept in a loose condition of servi- 
tude through unjust wages and per- 
petual indebtedness to storekeepers 
and land-owners throughout the 
Southern States; they have been 
practically disfranchised there; and 
they have been denied many of the 
rights of citizenship, although they 
are still allowed to pay taxes, espe- 
cially in the form of high rents for 
inferior accommodations, and to be 
drafted into the national army in 
time of war. They, therefore, have 
no representation in the legisla- 
tures, on the bench of the courts, 
on juries for the trial of alleged 
criminals, or among the State of- 
ficers chosen to protect life in the 
region where they are most numer- 
ous and where they are most sub- 
ject to unlawful violence. 

The Negroes in the United States 
in 1860, free and slaves, were about 
4,000,000. They now number about 
12,000,000. 

As the colored folk were the most 
numerous victims of the crime of 
lynching, as well as the most help- 
less, they begged the white people 
to put an end to that barbarity, and, 
instead of resorting to mob murders 
of the unconvicted, to try members 
of their race accused of crime, un- 
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der due process of law, in the 
white men’s own courts. They ap- 
pealed to the State legislatures. 
They petitioned Congress. They is- 
sued addresses to the American peo- 
ple. They even, in 1903, in their 
distress and in their lack of protec- 
tion by their own Government, 
made representations to the rulers 
of the Old World to sympathize 
with them and to use proper influ- 
ence to aid in their defense. Think 
of American citizens appealing to 
the Kaiser of Germany, the Czar of 
Russia, the Emperor of Austria, the 
Sultan of Turkey, and the Mikado 
of Japan to intervene in their be- 
half against mob violence in this 
republic! Think of them making 
this statement: 


“We have time and again pleaded 
and appealed to Congress to enforce 
the law and stop wholesale murder, 
but every plea and appeal has been 
in vain.” 


In order to ascertain the facts in 
regard to lynchings, the National 
Association for the Advancement of 
the Colored People employed re- 
search experts to examine 'the files 
of the newspapers published in this 
country that are kept in the Library 
of Congress. These readers spent 
some six months in gathering the 
desired information. The result of 
their researches was the prepara- 
tion of a book called Thirty Years 
of Lynching in the United States, 
1889-1918. There had been numer- 
ous mob murders before 1889, but 
that was as far back as was deemed 
advisable to hunt for data. So far 
as investigation was made, the 
names of the victims are given, the 
places where the lynchings oc- 
curred, the dates, the crimes al- 
leged, etc. Records of 3,224 cases 
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were found. Of these victims of 
lynchings 702 were white and 2,522 
were Negroes. The North had 219; 
the West, 156; Alaska and unspeci- 
fied localities, 15; and the South, 
2,834. Georgia had the most of 
these lynchings, namely, 386; and 
Mississippi followed with 373. 

Since that book was published 83 
persons were lynched in this coun- 
try in 1919; 65 in 1920; 64 in 1921; 
28 in 1923; 16 in 1924; 18 in 1925; 
34 in 1926; and 16 in 1927. Last 
year’s victims were all Negroes. 
Four of them were burned to death, 
and 2 others were killed and their 
corpses were burned. The offenses 
alleged against them were: murder 
7; attempted murder 2; rape 2; 
attempted rape 3; improper con- 
duct ‘1; not reported 1. Arkansas 
had 3 of these mob murders; Ken- 
tucky 1; Louisiana 1; Mississippi 
7; Missouri 1; Tennessee 2; and 
Texas 1. 

Not only men but also women 
have been lynched. A pamphlet 
called “Women Lynched in the 
United States since 1889” has been 
printed. It gives a list of 90 women 
put to death by mobs. Of them 11 
were white and 79 were Negroes. 
The crimes of which they were ac- 
cused ranged from murder and ar- 
son to relatively trivial offenses 
such as resisting arrest and making 
threats, miscegenation, keeping a 
disorderly house, refusing to let a 
mob search her home, having a son 
who burned a white man’s barn, 
having knowledge of a larceny, 
threatening a white man, being 
a disreputable character stealing 
cattle, and so forth. The States 
where these lynchings of women 
took place are: Alabama 9; Ar- 
kansas 9; Florida 3; Georgia 8; 
Kentucky 5; Louisiana 5; Missis- 
sippi 10; Missouri 2; Nebraska 1; 
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North Carolina 2; Oklahoma 3; 
South Carolina 6; Tennessee 7; 
Texas 11; Virginia 1; West Vir- 
ginia 1; and Wyoming 1. 

The victims of lynchings are 
usually killed by shooting or hang- 
ing. Sometimes, however, they are 
burned alive, or drowned, or beaten 
to death, or cut to pieces. 

Here are extracts from news- 
paper reports of three lynchings by 
fire: 


A. “While bound to an iron post 
with logging chains, the Negro 
looked on in dumb wonder at the 
stern-visaged men who heated po- 
kers and smoothing irons until they 
were as fiery as the flames that 
licked them hot . . . Children on 
the outskirts romped and played, 
their merry voices rising above the 
hushed hubbub of the mob. At last 
the irons were hot. . . It was esti- 
mated that fully 7,000 persons saw 
Scott burned to death. It was fully 
half an hour after the Negro had 
been chained to the post before he 
was burned with hot pokers. His 
eyes, face and body were burned 
with irons before the fire was light- 
ed. ... Then rubbish was piled 
high about the agonized body, 
squirming beneath its load. More 
and more wood and rubbish were 
fed the fire, but at three o’clock 
Lation Scott was not dead .. . Life 
finally fled at four o’clock .. .” 

B. “The captors proceeded to a 
spot about a quarter of a mile from 
the railroad station and prepared 
the death fire. The crowd followed 
and remained throughout the hor- 
rible proceedings. The Negro was 
led to a hickory tree, to which they 
chained him. After securing him 
to the tree a fire ‘was laid. A short 
distance away another fire was 
kindled, and into it was put an iron 
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bar to heat. When the bar became 
red hot a member of the mob jabbed 
it toward the Negro’s body. Crazed 
with fright, the black grabbed hold 
of it, and as it was pulled through 
his hands ‘the atmosphere was 
filled with the odor of burning 
flesh. This was the first time the 
murderer gave evidence of his will 
being'broken. Scream after scream 
rent the air. As the hot iron was 
applied to various parts of his body 
his yelling and cries for mercy 
could be heard in the town.. .” 

C. “I watched a Negro burned at 
the stake at Rocky Ford, Miss., 
Sunday afternoon. I watched an 
angry mob chain him to an iron 
stake. I watched them pile wood 
around his helpless body. I watched 
them pour gasoline on this wood. 
And I watched three men set the 
wood on fire. I stood in a crowd 
of 600 people as the flames gradu- 
ally crept nearer and nearer to the 
helpless Negro. I watched the blaze 
climb higher and higher encircling 
him without mercy. I heard his 
cry of agony as the flames reached 
him and set his clothing on fire. 
‘Oh, God! Oh, God!’ he shouted, ‘I 
didn’t do it. Have mercy!’ The 
blaze leaped higher. The Negro 
struggled. He kicked the chain 
loose from his ankles, but it held 
his waist and neck against the iron 
post that was becoming red with the 
intense heat. ‘Have mercy, I didn’t 
do it. I didn’t do it,’ he shouted 
again. ‘You should have thought 
of this before,’ some one shouted 
from the ‘crowd. There was an in- 
stant of silence. Then several 
voices rose in agreement. Nowhere 
was there a sign of mercy among 
the members of the mob nor did 
they seem to regret the horrible 
thing they had done. The Negro 
had supposedly sinned against their 
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race, and he died a death of torture. 
Soon he became quiet. There was 
no doubt that he was dead.” 


No one, as a rule, has been pun- 
ished for any of these mob murders. 
The parties perpetrating them have 
usually been well known in the 
community where. they happened. 
But they have not even been in- 
dicted. If they had been indicted, 
they would not have been convicted. 
If convicted, they would not have 
had to suffer any punishment. Pub- 
lic sentiment is with them. It is 
this immunity which encourages 
the lynchers. 

One of the members of a mob 
who lynched a Negro who was ac- 
cused of felonious assault on a 
white girl near Rocky Ford, Union 
County, Mississippi, told a reporter 
for the News-Scimitar newspaper: 


“Governor Whitfield won’t have 
a lick of luck with any investiga- 
tion of the burning of Jim Ivy. 
And, furthermore, not an officer in 
Union County or any of the neigh- 
bor counties, will point out any 
member of the crowd . . . Sure, the 
officers know who were there. 
Everybody down there knows every- 


body else. We're all neighbors and 
neighbors’ neighbors ... But in- 
vestigation? Shucks, there won’t 


be any, or, if there is, it won't 
amount to anything. No officer 
down there is going to dare to try 
to identify anyone, because no- 
body’s mad about it... They'd be 
plenty mad, though, if anyone was 
arrested and there’d be a million 
dollars ready in five minutes to go 
his bond.” 


The name and address of the 
man who made that statement, are 
printed in the newspaper. He was 
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right in his view of the case—the 
mob had the support of public 
opinion. 

The defenders of lynching, or, 
rather, the opponents of Federal 
legislation to suppress lynching, 
claim that these mob murders are 
usually the penalty for rape. But 
that is not true—not usually. Only 
about one-fourth of all the known 
victims of lynching were accused of 
attacks on women or even of at- 
tempted attacks on women. And 
even they were not convicted. They 
had no trial, no proof was at hand 
in some of the cases, and certain 
of the accused strenuously asserted 
their innocence. Most of the men 
and women killed by mobs were 
charged with murder, but some of 
them were put to death because 
they were said to be impertinent or 
to be lazy. 

The advocates of let-things-be-as- 
they-are act as if there was no 
choice except to lynch or to let the 
guilty escape punishment. But that 
is not so. There is no need for mob- 
murder. The guilty, if Negroes, are 
sure to pay the condign penalty of 
offense. The courts are open. The 
constituted authorities are function- 
ing. The white man has control. 
Any Negro, accused of crime, if put 
on trial under due process of law 
and if shown by evidence to have 
perpetrated a felony, is certain of 
death. Why, then, add crime to 
crime? Why let the mob loose? 
Why resort to torture? Why in- 
flict unmentionable barbarities? If 
lynchings were stopped to-day, not 
one criminal worthy of death would 
for that reason escape execution. 

In the midst of the harassing 
anxieties of the World War, Presi- 
dent Woodrow Wilson, horrified at 
the record of mob murders, on 
July 26, 1918, issued an address to 
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the American people to beg them to 
put a stop to lynching. In the 
course of that address, he said: 


“There have been many lynch- 
ings, and every one of them has 
been a blow at the heart of ordered 
law and humane justice. No man 
who lynched a Negro who was ac- 
really cares for her fame and honor 
and character, or who is truly loyal 
to her institutions, can justify mob 
action while the courts of justice 
are open ‘and the Governments of 
the States and the Nation are ready 
and able to do their duty .. .” 


The Republican Party, in its 
platform of 1920, ‘had this plank: 
“We urge Congress to consider the 
most effective means to end lynch- 
ing in this country, which continues 
to be a terrible blot on our American 
civilization.” 

Distinguished citizens from 29 
States met in a national conference 
on lynching in May, 1919, and is- 
sued an address to the nation. In 
that appeal they stated: 


“The people of the United States 
suffer justly under the grievous 
charge that they continue to tolerate 
mob murder. In the year 1918 no 
less than 67 persons were done to 
death without trial or any process 
of law, having been denied the 
right to a day in court accorded by 
the Federal and State constitutions 
to all citizens. It is well known 
that the innocent, equally with the 
guilty, suffer the cruel inflictions of 
mob violence. Mobs have even in- 
vaded courtrooms and prisons to 
seize and murder prisoners whose 
punishment had already been fixed 
... - Local and State authorities fre- 
quently offer only the feeblest ob- 
jection to the actions of the mob, 
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which is permitted to do its will 
unchecked. Rarely are the mem- 
bers of a mob sought out and 
prosecuted even when, undisguised 
and in full daylight, they have 
participated in murder, and only in 
a few isolated cases has any lynch- 
er ever been punished ... The 
time has now come when citizens 
of the:United States can no longer 
contemplate without protest the set- 
ting at naught of the fundamental 
principles upon which their citizen- 
ship is based .. .” 


That address was signed by a 
long list of such representative men 
as Judson Harmon, of Ohio, Charles 
J. Bonaparte, of Maryland, A. Mit- 
chell Palmer, of Pennsylvania, Wil- 
liam H. Fleming, of Georgia, Em- 
mett O’Neal, former Governor of 
Alabama, A. H. Roberts, then Gov- 
ernor of Tennessee, and A. T. Sto- 
vall, of Mississippi, former Presi- 
dent of the Bar Association. 

The American Federation of La- 
bor at its thirty-ninth annual con- 
vention adopted a resolution against 
lynching. A bill to punish the 
crime of lynching was introduced 
in Congress by Representative . 
Leonidas C. Dyer, of Missouri, in 
1920. It was reintroduced on April 
11, 1921. It was passed by the 
House on January 26, 1922, by a 
vote of 230 to 119. It was brought 
before the Senate, under a favorable 
report by the Judiciary Committee, 
on September 21, 1922, by Senator 
Shortridge, but a vote on it at that 
session was prevented by a filibuster 
of Southern Senators. It has been 
introduced at every session of. Con- 
gress since that time and is still un- 
acted upon. 

That bill provides that an as- 
sembly of three or more persons 
acting in concert, without authority 
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of law, to injure or kill some per- 
son, shall be considered a mob; that 
if any State, or any governmental 
subdivision thereof, fails, neglects, 
or refuses to protect any person 
within its jurisdiction against mob 
violence, by preventing or punish- 
ing the crime, such State shall be 
deemed to have denied to such per- 
son the equal protection of the 
law; that any State or municipal 
officer, possessing power to protect 
life or person, who fails to prevent 
any individual within his authority 
from being injured or put to death, 
or who fails to make all appropriate 
efforts to arrest or prosecute all 
who take part in a mob assembly, 
shall be guilty of a felony and shall 
be punished by imprisonment not 
exceeding five years or by a fine of 
not more than $5,000, or by both; 
that any State officer or municipal 
officer having in his custody a pris- 
oner, who shall combine with other 
persons to let the accused be taken 
from under his care to be injured 
or killed, shall be guilty of a felony; 
that all who combine with him shall 
be guilty of felony; that the parties 
proved guilty of such combination 
shall be punished with imprison- 
ment for life or not less than five 
years; that if it is made to appear 
that the officers of the State fail to 
apprehend such conspirators or that 
the jurors obtainable for service in 
the State court are so opposed to 
the punishment of the lynchers that 
there is no reasonable probability 
that the guilty parties can be pun- 
ished in a State court, then the dis- 
trict court of the judicial district 
where a person has been injured or 
killed by a mob, shall have juris- 
diction to try the case; that any 
county wherein a person is put to 
death by a mob shall forfeit $10,- 
000 to the family of the victim, and 
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that the money may be obtained by 
levy of execution upon any proper- 
ty. of the county or by the levy and 
collection of a tax therefor, or the 
United States district court may 
compel payment by mandamus or 
other appropriate process; that any 
officer of the county or otber per- 
son who fails to comply with any 
lawful order of the court in the 
premises, shall be liable to punish- 
ment for contempt and to any 
other penalty provided by law 
therefor; that if any person so put 
to death shall have been taken by 
the mob from one county to an- 
other county, after his capture and 
before he is killed, the two counties 
shall be jointly and severally re- 
sponsible for the $10,000 forfeit; 
that any act committed in any State 
in violation of the rights of for- 
eigners, which act constitutes a 
crime under the laws of the State, 
shall be a crime against the peace 
and dignity of the United States, 
punishable as in the courts of such 
State, and may be prosecuted in the 
courts of the United States; that in 
construing this act the District of 
Columbia shall be deemed a county 
as shall every parish in Louisiana; 
and that, if any provision of this act 
shall be held by any court to be in- 
valid, the remainder of the law 
shall not for that reason be held in- 
valid. 

A petition in favor of that bill 
was presented to the United States 
Senate on May 6, 1922, which was 
signed by 24 State governors; 38 
mayors of principal cities, including 
mayors of Charleston, S. C., San An- 
tonio, Texas, and Louisville, Ky.; 3 
Archbishops; 85 bishops and other 
churchmen of all denominations; 
47 jurists and lawyers, including 2 
former Attorneys General of the 
United States—Palmer and Wicker- 
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sham; 19 judges and justices of the 
highest courts in various States, 29 
college presidents, 30 editors of 
great newspapers; and 37 other 
representative citizens. Among the 
signers were Bishop O’Connell, of 
Richmond, Virginia, and Bishop 
Russell, of Charleston, South Caro- 
lina. 

That bill, which is known as the 
Dyer anti-lynching bill, from the 
name of the Representative who in- 
troduced it in the house, was the 
fruit of work done by the National 
Association for the Advancement of 
the Colored People, to bring about 
Federal legislation against lynch- 
ing. The bill (H. R. 13) that was 
passed by the House of Representa- 
tives in 1922, was based on three 
bills—one introduced by Mr. Dyer 
(H. R. 259), one by Mr. Dallinger 
(H. R. 4123), and one by Mr. 
Moores, of Indiana (H.‘R. 14697). 
The Dyer bill and the Dallinger 
bill, while differing in some re- 
spects, contained substantially the 
same provisions as a bill intro- 
duced in the House about a quarter 
of a century ago by the Hon. Wil- 
liam H. Moody, of Massachusetts, 
then a member of Congress, later 
Attorney General, and finally Asso- 
ciate Justice of the United States 
Supreme Court. 

The seventh section of the Dyer 
bill, which deals with the lynching 
of the nationals of foreign coun- 
tries, was, according to a statement 
made by Mr. Dallinger on the floor 
of Congress, originally drawn by the 
Hon. William H. Taft, now Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court, for a 
committee of the American Bar As- 
sociation, and was repeatedly in- 
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troduced in the’ House of Represent- 
atives, as a separate measure, by 
Mr. Temple, of Pennsylvania. That 
there is need for Federal authority 
to protect foreigners living in this 
country and to punish members of 
mobs that lynch any of them, is 
evident from the fact that the Gov- 
ernment has had to pay the enor- 
mous sum of $792,499.39 \in com- 
pensation for the killing of alien 
nationals by American mobs, while 
it had no jurisdiction to prosecute 
their murderers. 

This bill is not directed against 
the South. It is a bill covering the 
United States. Only four States, 
namely, Massachusetts, New Hamp- 
shire, Rhode Island, and Vermont, 
are free from the stain of lynching. 
About a dozen others have not 
had a mob murder in years. But 
some 30 States would be more or 
less affected by this proposed legis- 
lation. 

The bill would not injure any 
State. It would not be operative in 
any State that fulfilled the duty of 
protecting its citizens from mob vio- 
lence. It would aid every State in 
putting a stop to lynchings. No- 
body desires to coerce any State’ 
or any group of States. Nobody 
wants to see the power of the Fed- 
eral Government extended at the ex- 
pense of the States or through the 
failure of any State to take proper 
action. Everybody would like to 
see every State fulfill every one of 
its duties. But likes or no likes, 
the crime of lynching must stop. 
Whatever is necessary to put an 
end to it, lawfully and permanently, 
should be done. The rule of the 
mob is to be destroyed. 
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By Rose L. ELLERBE. 


LEXANDRA SKOBELEV sat 
before her empty loom. There 
was no flax, no wool, no cotton, for 
her busy hands to weave. They 
were folded idly upon her arms. 
The big red chest against the wall 
which had once been well filled 
with her own weavings and with 
garments made by her mother and 
her grandmothers—and meant to 
be handed on to her daughters— 
who were not, was empty. Even the 
holiday costume, heavy with broid- 
ery and with threads of gold and 
of scarlet—the costume which 
marked her as a woman of stand- 
ing and of family—had gone to buy 
food. Only a few torn and soiled 
garments—her husband’s sheepskin 
coat, her own heavy shawl—hung 
now on the wooden pegs. The 
cupboard which had once been 
filled with shining vessels and was 
never bare of food—that, too, stood 
with open door—empty. 
Alexandra’s eyes traveled slowly 
about the bare room until they 
came to rest upon the upper right- 
hand corner, opposite the door—the 
“Sacred Corner.” There, hung 
high, just beneath the ceiling, was 
an icon, heavily framed in silver— 
a head of the Christ, with marvelous 
following eyes. Beneath it was 
placed a white wooden triptych, 
each figure delicately and intricate- 
ly carved. Below ‘that hung a 
cheaply framed, richly tinted paint- 
ing of the Virgin and Child. In- 
stinctively, the peasant woman 
made the Sign of the Cross while 
her lips moved in prayer as she 
looked up at the holy emblems. 


She did not turn her head when 
her husband gruntingly lifted him- 
self from the bed where he had lain 
for many dreary weeks since he had 
been brought home unconscious 
from a blow that had so jarred his 
thick skull that some nerve failed 
to act, and so branded the low 
forehead of the muzhik that the 
scar would never fade out. On his 
feet, Ivan cleared his husky throat 
impressively before he said: 

“Old woman, I will have no more 
of this foolishness! Take down that 
silver bauble and go sell it to the 
Jew. It will bring a basketful of 
rubles.” 

Her face was the color of moldy 
meal, her eyes ‘were hard, gray 
marbles, as she turned about to 
say, “I will not sell the silver icon— 
the Christ, I tell you. It was my 
mother’s and it is a Holy Thing.” 

“Holy! There is nothing holy, 
fool,” he jeered. “There is no God! 
Has not the government proclaimed 
it? All this God-talk—this heaven 
and hell we were brought up on— 
is mummery for babies and wom- 
en!” Yet, back of his jeering, as 
the peasant pronounced the words, 
was an undertone of fear—and 
back of that fear were generations 
of men and women who had be- 
lieved devoutly, however ignorantly, 
in God. 

His wife turned again to her 
icons. Her wide back stiffened; 
her chin lifted in deliberate defi- 
ance, as she answered, stubbornly: 
“God is here, just the same! And 
He punishes Russia for the wicked- 
ness that denies Him. All the kill- 
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ings, the starvation, the untold 
miseries—are they not punish- 
ment?” 

The man who regarded himself 
as her master and expected her to 
accept his opinions; who claimed 
loudly and continuously his new 
liberty of action, his exemptions 
from all obligations, his license for 
every whim, had as yet no concep- 
tion of his woman’s delivery from 
bondage. He stared almost unbe- 
lievingly at his wife’s attitude of de- 
fiance, his pallid face working un- 
couthly, his wolfish eyes brighten- 
ing with rage. 

“There is no God to punish or to 
reward! I tell you that. And I will 
not keep those damned trinkets 
longer in my house. Go sell them 
and bring me a bottle from Stephan. 
Do you hear?” 

Alexandra dropped to her knees 
before the icons, her eyes closed, 
her face uplifted. It had come— 
the moment she had known must 
come—when she must assert the 
right she was told was now hers; 
when she must refuse to obey the 
orders of a man, merely because he 
was her husband or her father. 
The silver icon of her mother—a 
gift from a long-dead barinya; the 
trinity carved by the cunning fingers 
of her father, were sacred to her 
because of their associations. But 
also they were sacred because they 
were to her emblems of a Majesty 
and Power vaguely understood, yet 
which had dominated her whole 
life. To take them from their place 
on her walls would be to rob and 
destroy her own soul. Yet the tra- 
dition and the habit of obedience to 
her man was so ground into her be- 
ing that she shrank inwardly at her 
own temerity, while she held her 
body steady before the storm, sure 
and terrible, to follow. 
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Ivan, incredulity still mixed with 
his wrath, inched across the floor. 
For sixteen years of married life 
this woman had been a meek bur- 
den-bearer—the ideal mate of a Rus- 
sian peasant. Even through the 
years of fevered chaos when all be- 
liefs and canons of the past had 
been disrupted and thrown aside, 
she had submitted to his tyranny 
and cruelty—had served him blind- 
ly and faithfully. During long days 
of suffering and helplessness she 
had cared for him and supplied his 
needs—God only knew how. Now 
that he was once again on his feet, 
a little discipline, he felt, would end 
this strange assertion of herself— 
this deliberate refusal to accept his 
opinion and his orders. 

He reached her side and dealt her 
a blow on the cheek with his fist. 
She dodged but not in time to 
escape, and sprang out ofthis reach, 
as he tottered, spent by the effort, 
to a bench. 

“No, Ivan.” Her hand to her 
bruised face, she spoke with a defi- 
niteness her tongue had never be- 
fore dared. “No. I will not take 
down, the Holy Images! I will not 
sell the silver icon. And I will 
never again bring you the poison 
that makes you crazy—that will 
kill you if you drink it now.” 

Though his big frame slumped 
in its weakness, it was a bellow that 
came from his lungs: “You—you 
devil! You dare tell me that you 
will not obey my word! I will 
beat you—as sure as God is in 
Heaven”—habit was strong—“I will 
beat you, if you do not take that 
silver and sell it as I tell you.” 

“No, you will not beat me,” 
Alexandra announced quietly, with 
the full assurance of right—and of 
power—on her side. “If ever you 
beat me again, God will surely 
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strike you harder than He did this 
time,” and she indicated the still 
raw sear. “And if you hit me like 
that again, I will hit back. I am 
strong and my fist is hard.” She 
thrust out an arm and hand shaped 
and sinewed by years of toil. 

That was the beginning of a sit- 
uation which made the visible life 
of Alexandra Skobelev a doubly- 
concentrated hell of black ugliness. 
Ivan, deprived of his privilege of 
bodily chastisement—for he recog- 
nized that she would keep her 
word—spent his waking moments 
in devising scurrilous epithets with 
which to tongue-lash her and new 
and startling revilements, with 
which to charge her. Always he 
cursed and raved at the images in 
the Sacred Corner. But he never 
touched them ‘himself. And more 
than once, when his eyes fell upon 
them, his wife saw him involuntar- 
ily straighten and lift a finger in 
the Sign of the Cross, before he re- 
membered the new order. 

Alexandra herself knelt morning 
and night to repeat the words she 
had learned as a child—repeat them 
as simply and trustingly as any 
child at its mother’s knee. And she 
found strength there, before her 
icons, for the heavy burdens of 
abuse, hunger and hard work, which 
she patiently bore. In spite of her 
husband and his constant fury, she 
was living in a fresh, clean atmos- 
phere of her own. She knew now 
that she was no longer subject to 
Ivan. She was a free woman. She 
only bore with Ivan and his foul- 
ness because she chose to be a good 
woman—one fit to worship the Holy 
Christ and His Mother. 

Neighbors and friends were urg- 
ing her to leave Ivan, declaring that 
he was able to work and should 
feed himself. Serghie Krasnoff, 
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who had been her girlhood lover, 
and. who was known in the village 
as “The Just” told her that under 
the law she was free—and she had 
done her full duty in caring for Ivan 
through his months of helplessness. 
“You are young and strong. You 
can find work. Or—come to me, 
Alexandra. My little Parasha, 
motherless lamb, and I myself—we 
need you—we want you.” 

Her heart almost stopped beat- 
ing at that. To live in peace, with 
a little child to care for—that 
would be heaven—the highest heav- 
en within Alexandra’s imagination. 
But she slowly shook her head. 
“Ivan is my man,” she said. “And 
he needs me—his legs are not so 
strong as his tongue, yet.” 

When the death of winter was 
lifted from the land, Alexandra 
worked in her garden and in the 
fields of the commune. Ivan 
crawled to his door to watch for 
her return or to waylay passersby 
and question or lie as to his 'wife’s 
doings. Occasionally he was able 
to induce some comrade to procure 
for him the scant and nauseous sub- 
stitutes that took the place of the 
forbidden vodka. Then, in his 
frenzy, only his own weakness and 
a wholesome fear of Alexandra’s 
sturdy fists kept his hands off his 
wife. 

It was as an agent of the govern- 
ment that Serghie Krasnoff stopped 
Alexandra as she trailed one night, 
at dusk, along the dusty road, 
bordered by dust-powdered weeds. 
He looked appraisingly at the sack 
in her hand. He took it from her 
and hefted it. “Yakov gave you 
this for your week’s ration?” he 
questioned, his kindly blue eyes 
taking on a hard glint. “He has 
given you but one portion and you 
have two mouths to feed. Come,” 
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he turned back toward the store, the 
official center for the distribution 
of food. 

She followed him, explaining, “I 
told Yakov it was not right. He 
said an order had come to reduce 
rations.” 

She stood beside Serghie when he 
paused before the bench on which 
the old merchant was setting out 
bags, filled according to the heads 
in a family. 

“Here,” Serghie spoke with au- 
thority, “you have given only one 
portion to Alexandra Skobelev and 
she should have two.” 

His yellow fangs clicking, Yakov 
snarled. “Why should she have 
two? The commune has no call to 
support Ivan Skobelev in idleness. 
If he ‘wants food, let him go to 
work.” 

It was the woman who answered: 
“Ivan Skobelev is not fit to work 
yet. He cannot walk from the bed 
to the door without a stick to hold 
him up.” 

“Then why should he eat?” 
Yakov grumbled. “There is not 
food enough for workers, let alone 
a worthless hulk like him.” 

“And does Ivan’s bit go to the 
worker’s share?” Serghie put in 


sternly. 
A peasant standing near cackled 
shrilly, “Better look in Yakov’s 


cellar and see how many sacks 
have been saved from the weak— 
for the strong.” 

“That comes in good _ time,” 
Krasnoff assured him. “The cen- 
tral committee will soon look to 
that. But now, Yakov, give the 
woman her meed.” 

Sulky, yet not daring to disregard 
the order of a man who represented 
he scarcely knew what higher au- 
thority, the merchant exchanged the 
little sack for a.larger one. But he 
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could not withhold the sneer: “See 
that the right man gets the bread.” 

Serghie wheeled from the door to 
say rebukingly, “It is not Alexandra 
who needs that warning, Yakov.” 

Walking beside her Serghie 
talked of his little daughter, now 
going to the school recently opened 
in the village. He was glad to have 
his child schooled and fed by the 
government, yet—‘“she wants a 
hand of her own, she needs a wom- 
an at home. You, Alexandra, she 
loves you,” he told her as she turned 
in at her own gate. 

In the absence of malice and the 
need for words which is ingrained 
in the Russian woman, peasant or 
barinya, Alexandra related the in- 
cident of the flour to Ivan. 

“So—o, Serghie Krasnoff feeds us, 
eh?” Ivan was in a black: mood—it 
was liquor not bread that he craved. 
“Take that loaf,” he pointed to the 
bread she had just taken from the 
oven, “and give it to him. I eat no 
bread that comes from his hand.” 

“More fool, you,” she commented 
good-humoredly, “if you won’t eat 
it, I will. I can stand it all—these 
long days in the field I am starved.” 

She bent her back to cut the 
loaf, brick-like in its consistency. 
Her husband rose suddenly and 
snatched the hunk from her hand. 
“You shall not eat the bread of that 
Judas in my house! You take it 
and change jt with Stephan for a 
bottle,—hear?” 

With a strong gesture of denial 
she backed away from him. 

“Come,” he changed his useless 
threat to a whining wheedle, “come, 
little dove. That will give me 
strength so that I can work and my- 
self bring the rations from Yakov 
—TI’ll put up with none of his cheat- 
ing.” 

“It is bread and eggs that will 
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put kick in your legs and sense in 
your head,” she responded, sitting 
down on a bench to await his re- 
turn to reason. He continued to 
plead; but when she listened un- 
moved, his ugly temper leaped from 
the slight leash he had put upon it. 
Without warning he hurled the loaf 
with all his strength. It struck her 
full in the eye. Exhausted by this 
effort, he lay muttering foul words, 
while she sat stunned by the pain. 
When she had recovered a little, she 
bathed the eye, made tea, and, 
without offering him his half, she 
ate the missile. 

The next day, her eye swollen and 
discolored, she was bending over a 
row of cabbages when a _ short, 
black shadow fell across the fur- 
row. She looked up to meet Serg- 
hie’s questioning gaze. 

“He did that? The dog! He has 
no right to a decent woman!” the 
man cried. “Listen, Alexandra. 
Things are changed—all is differ- 
ent. Come to me. Be my woman. 
I will be glad to have you in my 
house. I will take care of you.” 

Without speaking she looked up 
into his face, gentle, tender even, 
under its gravity. She glanced 
away, across the patch of young 
cabbage, each a bouquet of pale, 
crumpled green, to the field beyond 
where slender barley sheaths stirred 
under a whiflling breeze. 

“Come,” he urged. “It is not that 
God has changed! He is Our 
Father—up there,” with a‘reverent 
upward glance as he crossed him- 
self. “But our thinking about Him 
has changed. We thought He 
made the Czar our little Father, in 
His place, and now—look! The 
Czar was just a man like the rest 
of us! He is gone and nobody 
misses him. And Holy Church—I 
see that a good deal of what we 
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were taught was just man-talk, and 
it is hard to tell what really came 
from God and what from the 
priests and the Synod. Marrying, 
the binding together for life, wheth- 
er it is good or bad, that I begin to 
think is a mistake, like many other 
things.” 

She shook her head. “No, 
friend. The old order was right. I 
know it. The Soviet cannot change 
the laws of God and, without God’s 
laws, we are just wild beasts. It is 
not right for husband and wife to 
follow their own will. We see what 
smash that is making. Look at—” 
she named various of the villagers 
who, under the prevailing breaking 
loose from everything of the past, 
had broken up their homes and 
marriage relations. “The Soviets 
cannot bring up a child to good 
without the help of the father and 
mother, any more than they can 
give a baby mother’s milk. Anda 
woman cannot take care of children 
unless she has one man and a 
home.” 

“But you have no children,” he 
argued. “Come to me and take 
care of my Parasha and, maybe, 
there will be a little one of our own. 
Then you shall stay in the house 
and look to it.” 

She stood still, the feel of Pa- 
rasha’s loving arms about her neck, 
of a baby’s nuzzling lips at her 
breast. Her yearning eyes met the 
look of her lover. But again she 
drew back. “No. Under God’s law, 
I am Ivan’s woman. Besides, he 
would die if I. did not take care of 
him.” 

“He will die if he doesn’t stop 
abusing you! He has no right to 
strike you like that. Women have 
rights, too. If I catch him at it...” 
The spread of gold-tinted beard 
jerked emphatically. 
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“It is only when he is crazy for 
drink”; she defended her man 
loyally. “He knows he must de- 
pend on me for bread,” she added 
in bitter justice to herself. 

Serghie went on to his work. She 
again doubled over the cabbage she 
hoed. She was so inured to hard 
work and harsh treatment that she 
took them as a matter of course. 
But what Serghie offered her—the 
thought of it thrilled her as she 
toiled in the sharp heat that had so 
swiftly taken the place of savage 
cold. A delicious glow of motherly 
tenderness ran through her slow 
veins, as she pictured Parasha’s 
smile, or the bliss of holding her 
own little ones in her arms—if she 
were not kicked and beaten, that 
blessing might still come to her. 

That night she gave Ivan the big 
half of the loaf and listened un- 
heeding to his complaints. He was 
recovering strength now. He was 
too unsteady of leg and muddled of 
mind to work; but he was begin- 
ning to drag himself about the 
street. When rations were next 
due, he told her in the morning, 
“You need not go to Yakov to-day. 
I will fetch the sack and see that 
we have our rightful share.” 

When she reached home, she 
found neither Ivan nor the supplies. 
That meant hunger—there was only 
a cabbage, cucumbers and a ‘speck 
of brick tea in the house. But she 
was too weary with a day that had 
begun with the first flicker of day- 
light and would be followed by to- 
morrow with the same long hours, 
to indulge in “nerves.” Ivan had 
chosen his way—he must take the 
consequences and she must share 
them. She lay down to sleep 
heavily. 

She was aroused by a hand on 
her shoulder. She smelled the fetid 
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breath of Ivan—drunk. With both 
strong arms lifted, she shoved him 
away suddenly and vigorously, but 
Ivan was, for the moment at least, 
a madman. As she tried to escape, 
he grabbed her by the leg and 
hauled her down. Rolling on the 
floor, striking, biting, they strug- 
gled. When she felt his shaking, 
clutching fingers at her throat, she 
sensed the murder in his heart and 
shrieked for help. 

Ivan had not been the only 
roisterer of the night. Stumbling 
feet approached the door, a flashing 
match lighted the room for an in- 
stant. “Here, Skobelev, let up, you 
will ‘choke your woman to death,” 
a thick voice croaked. 

“Yes,” Ivan panted, “yes, I will 
choke her to death! She shall 
never lay hand on me again.” 

Another man, also saturated with 
poison, stupid, stuttering, pushed 
in. “The Reds will take you out 
and shoot you dead, Ivan,” he 
chuckled, when he had lighted the 
lamp. 

“Go call Serghie Krasnoff, you 
snipe,” Stephan, who was ineffec- 
tually dragging at Ivan’s arms, 
ordered. “Hurry and get the sta- 
rosta,” reverting to a title that had 
been discarded. 

Gregor, blundering and laughing 
foolishly, went out the door. When 
Serghie dashed into the room, he 
found Alexandra lying still, her 
face swollen and purple, her eyes 
staring, unseeing. With a single 
bound, he caught Ivan by the nape 
of the neck, shook his loosening 
fingers from her throat and pitched 
him into a corner, a sprawling heap. 
Bending over the woman, Serghie 
groaned, “Alexandra! Alexandra, 
has he killed you at last?” 

Dawn was beginning to make 
smudgy shadows of the men and 
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women who had now gathered in 
the room. They lifted Alexandra to 
a bench and dashed water over her 
face. She began to breathe jerkily 
and her eyes, still glassed with 
fright, turned in wary watchfulness 
until they rested upon Serghie. 
Then relief wiped out the shrinking 
terror on her face. 

With true Russian impartiality 
Ivan was picked up also and placed 
upon another bench to be soused 
with cold water. He came back to 
himself, snarling and cursing; the 
ugliness, ineradicable by long in- 
dulgence, was not even subdued in 
his befuddled brain. His mind 
harked back to its last impression; 
he sat up, put his feet to the floor, 
sputtering: “She is my woman—I 
will kill her! She denies me—she 
sets herself up against me—I will 
kill her—” 

Swaying, he lurched toward his 
wife. Before the knife he snatched 
from the table and the red gleam of 
his eyes, his neighbors fell back. 
Serghie, who had started to leave, 
turned at the warning cry, and 
hurled himself at Ivan. He caught 
the wrist and twisted it until the 
weapon slipped from the fingers. 
Through grinding teeth he spoke: 
“If you ever touch that woman 
again, Ivan Skobelev, I will wring 
your neck until you are dead.” 

The upwelling vileness that came 
out of Ivan made even thick-skinned 
peasants recoil and protest. Serghie 
struck the foul-spitting mouth with 
his clenched fist. As Ivan tried to 
close with him, he bent the man 
backward until his legs gave way 
and he collapsed. Then, Serghie, 
the “Just,” the man of peace, driven 
beyond himself by long abuse of the 
woman he loved, kicked the pros- 
trate form—kicked it viciously. 
Sprawling, screeching, spun end for 
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end, knocked back at every at- 
tempted rise, Ivan at last lay still. 
But Serghie, beyond reason now, 
caught his enemy by the hair and 
lifted the head to beat it against 
the floor. 

“Stop!” It was a gasping cry from 
Alexandra, who had reached his 
side and gripped his sleeve. “Stop, 
Serghie Krasnoff! You shall not 
kill Ivan—the good God forbids it.” 

Loosening his hold and letting the 
head fall, her rescuer turned upon 
her. “So—o! You will let this viper 
go on sucking your blood! You 
will keep on letting him beat you 
until he kills you?” 

“No.” Her breath still whistled, 
her voice was a dry whisper. “Ivan 
will never beat me again.” 

“Then you will come to my 
house?” Serghie cried exultantly. 
“That is good! She will \be my wom- 
an,” he announced to the onlookers. 

“Well, why not then?” old Thek- 
la Vamikov said judiciously. “May- 
be God has gone with the Pope as 
they say—the church door is shut. 
And with this new rule, there is no 
rule but to follow one’s own nose.” 

Alexandra listened, her brows 
puckered with the strain of think- 
ing. She saw—there was no 
church, no priest, no law, to hold 
her from going to Serghie; no one 
would blame her; no one would 
hinder her. Yet— 

Decision came. “No, Serghie; no, 
Aunt Thekla, I am not going to be 
Serghie’s woman. Law or no law, 
a woman ought not to have two 
men at once. Ivan and me—we 
swore before the Lord Most High 
to be man and wife as long as we 
lived. We can’t get away from that 
oath, even if the priest is gone. I 
must stay on here—it is God’s will.” 

When her scratches and bruises 
had been dressed, unheeding the 

















protests of Aunt Thekla and the 
pleading of Serghie, she sat down in 
the disordered room, where her 
husband, wordless, almost breath- 
less, still lay on the floor. 

Before he left her, Krasnoff tried 
to clinch his work. Bending 
over the prostrate man and com- 
pelling his eyes, he swore: “If you 
ever lift your hand against Alex- 
andra again, Ivan—if you touch 
her—you shall wish you had never 
been born into this world. I have 
said it!” 

Once again, Alexandra began to 
nurse her man back to life. With 
no hint of thankfulness he took the 
food she provided for him; he ac- 
cepted her ministrations. He no 
longer swore at the woman or 
cursed the sacred symbols. He 
made no more sneering allusions 
when she knelt before her shrine. 
But there was still venom in his 
heart. 

His hate had turned now toward 
Krasnoff—his tongue could not find 
words black enough to vilify the 
man who had taken Alexandra’s 
part—whom he denounced to her 
ears as her paramour. 


Harvest—the ancient “suffering 
time” of Russian peasants was 
come. The yield was not abundant 
this year, but able-bodied workers 
were few. Men, remembered only 
by mothers and wives, had gone 
away to fight Germans for the Czar 
—and had never returned. Other 
men, still recalled by their sweet- 
hearts and their children, had been 
called to fight for the Revolution 
and had not come back, or had 
dragged themselves home to limp 
on crutches, or to die like sheep, 
of unhealed wounds, disease and 
hunger. Women, too, were fewer 
Younger ones had 


than of old. 
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drifted out—God only knew where; 
older ones had yielded to malnutri- 
tion and overwork. The old men 
who could still do a day’s work, of 
a sort; the few younger men who 
were not disabled, and women like 
Alexandra who had withstood sick- 
ness and ‘chaff-filled bread, worked 
from the first vague hints of dawn 
until the velvet-dark evenings of a 
late-rising harvest moon. 

Day after day, Alexandra, set up 
into shocks ‘stiff bolsters of grain 
tumbling from the tail of the har- 
vesting machine. Daily she saw 
Serghie helping with the loading of 
the wagons, or directing the work- 
ers. Ivan did not come to the 
fields, though he drew his rations 
regularly. Often he was away from 
home—sometimes he was gone for 
days. Alexandra had little thought 
for either man as'she bent her back 
and strained her arms in the heavy 
lifting. At night she ate her bread 
and soup and lay down to sleep. 
In the moment before sleep drowned 
her she sometimes felt a tugging 
longing for the head of little Pa- 
rasha against her shoulder, or the 
nestle of a baby in her arms. 

Harvest ended and biack frosts 
came. Time hung heavy on Alex- 
andra’s hands now, for her loom 
was still idle. One afternoon Pa- 
rasha paused at the door on her way 
from school. Glad to her heart’s 
core the childless woman drew the 
little girl into ‘her empty arms and 
questioned her about the school and 
its teachings. 

The little one chattered of the do- 
ings and sayings of her mates and 
the teacher, who scolded and ca- 
ressed and told marvelous stories 
of a time when all children should 
have learning and “lots—oh—lo-ots 
—of white bread and everything 
good to eat, and pretty dresses and 
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houses with three rooms—all warm 
and—” the child parodied with 
shining eyes. “And all this for all 
the people in Russia and in all the 
world.” 

When Alexandra took the child 
home, she found the izba dark— 
the father had not yet come in. 
She lighted the lamp, stirred the 
fire and started the samovar. She 
was feeding Parasha a bowl of 
steaming soup, when Serghie en- 
tered. 

“Oh, ho! You have come at last, 
Alesha?” He moved toward her 
with outstretched hands and wel- 
coming eyes. “It is good to find 
you here, friend. You will stay, 
na?” 

She retreated, shaking her head. 
“No, no. I only came in because I 
could not leave the child alone.” 

“I know. She ‘ought not to be 
left alone; but I could not get away 
from the meeting of the committee 
till it was done. We need you, 
woman, we need you. Come,” he 
urged. “Stay with us now. There 
can be no harm since Ivan leaves 
you alone.” 

She hesitated. To think of stay- 
ing here where she was loved, where 
she might sit down in a comfort 
and concord such as she had not 
known in her life! Still—tradi- 
tions through generations of self- 
respecting peasants, teachings of 
her Church, memory of the ever- 
watchful eyes of the Christ, clutched 
and held her fast. ‘She was bound 
to Ivan by the sacrament appointed 
of God. This new government, this 
new freedom, could not change 
that. Blinded by tears, she felt her 
way toward the door, crying, “No, 
Serghie, I cannot stay here. I can- 
not have another man while Ivan 
lives. God forbids it—and I am not 
a bad woman.” 
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After that she watched for Pa- 
rasha’s passing; sometimes she 
went out to caress the child and 
give her little trinkets; but she did 
not keep her. Many nights she 
tossed upon her bench, trying to 
stifle the ache for love, the hunger 
of body and of soul for her own. 
Each night she prayed for strength 
to bear her cross. Sometimes she 
had a flutter of the martyr’s joy— 
Ivan was her heavy cross she felt. 

Light was beginning to change 
the pitchy enfoldment of darkness 
into a curtain of cold, dull gray, 
when Alexandra was awakened by 
a sound outside—a shuffling step, 
a fall, a moan. She listened with 
the cold terror that always en- 
veloped her at Ivan’s home-com- 
ings. But she got up, crept across 
the room and after listening again 
and hearing no sound, she cautious- 
ly opened her door. Then with a 
scream, she shrank back. 

With one bare, stiff hand flung 
across the step, the body of a man 
was sprawled in front of the door. 
The face was not visible—only a 
tangle of black hair, beard and 
high fur cap, all bent forward and 
out-thrust, like the head of a crane. 
But she knew— it was Ivan. Under 
him, as she lifted his head, staining 
the dirty snow and stretching into 
a queer pattern, was blood. 

She drew him across the thresh- 
old and closed the door. She 
brought snow to thaw the frozen 
hand; she found the bullet hole in 
his shoulder and tried to stanch the 
steady, scarlet trickle. When she 
had poured hot soup down his 
throat, he opened his eyes, stared 
in a daze, then smiled faintly up 
at her. 

“Yes,” he whispered brokenly. 
“They got me—but I had'to come 
home—before I die—I had to tell 


























—” His voice failed. She gave him 
more hot soup and lifted him to an 
easier position. He went on, “I had 
to tell you, Alexandra—you have 
been a good wife—a good woman— 


His eyes turned toward the 
“Sacred Corner.” ‘Light a candle 
for—” The words were scarcely 


audible, but she understood. She 
lit a candle and placed it on a 
shelf beneath the Holy Images. 

The dying man raised himself 
upon one arm. “Help me—” 

She lifted him and, supported by 
her strong arms, he staggered over 
to the corner. He knelt there and 
raised his eyes to the icons. “Holy 
Father—” it was a breath. “Bless- 
ed Mother—forgive—Christ—” He 
pitched forward. 

She carried him to the bed and 
as she laid him down, she kissed his 
forehead. Before the day broke, 
Ivan was gone— 

The police came. A prowling 
thief had been shot at Vitosk, five 
versts away, early in the evening. 
The man had made his escape. 
Mortally wounded, Ivan had made 
his way back to his own village, his 
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own izba. That was all. There 
was one less “comrade” to be 
counted; one less mouth for the 
commune to feed. Before night 
Ivan Skobelev’s body was put away 
out of sight. There was no cere- 
mony, no prayers—except those 
Alexandra murmured as she stood 
beside the grave. 


Serghie Krasnoff opened his door 
again to find the lamp lighted, the 
samovar bubbling, and his daughter 
smiling in drowsy content as she 
snuggled in Alexandra’s arms. The 
woman put down the child at the 
sound of the opening door and ris- 
ing, she answered the look in the 
man’s eyes: 

“Yes, Sergyeesha, I have come. 
And I have brought my icons.” 
She turned toward his “Sacred 
Corner” where the beautiful head 
of her Christ seemed to stand out 
almost like a living presence in the 
room. The man bent and made the 
Sign before it, while the woman 
went on, “Now I am free, I have 
come of myself to be your woman— 
the mother of your children. Now, 
the Holy Mother can bless us.” 















SO THIS IS ALBANIA! 


By ANNA McCiureE SHOLL. 


N the steamer-chair lay a much- 
battered copy of that malarial 
Odyssey, Hare’s Walks in Southern 
Italy which proved to be a fitting 
introduction to a country directly 
across the Adriatic from the region 
described. Mr. Hare though a sen- 
sitive gentleman of conventional 
British habits had, nevertheless, 
the courage of his curiosities as be- 
came a traveler in the heel-and-toe 
of Italy in the “eighties”; and, 
commendably, he desired to protect 
his successors. His conscientious 
guidebook is, in consequence, as 
full of warning as the postroad 
through the Catskill mountains. 
“Beware of damp beds”. . . “One 
night in this town costs the lingerer 
an illness” . . . and of the temples 
at Pestum—‘“The office of custo- 
dian here means almost certain 
death.” We were to find that this 
dismal piece of information might 
apply elsewhere than in Calabria. 
At Patras we had begun to be 
conscious of feverish conditions in 
the ports and their regions: of ru- 
mors of people languidly ill behind 
the high shutters barred against 
the blinding white light of the Au- 
gust sun. From Trieste down the 
strange Dalmatian coast these im- 
pressions deepened in port after 
port—Pola with its huge cream- 
colored Roman amphitheater, silent 
and deserted in the hot sunshine; 
Zara where the inhabitants were on 
the quay to catch the evening 
breezes from the Adriatic; Spalato 
where Domitian’s palace still looks 
seaward and thunder storms sweep 
over wild scenery and crash above 
his tomb, now a cathedral; Cattaro 


at the head of its fiord, the huge 
mountains towering above it, with 
its silent Venetian doorways, its 
streets like corridors in some de- 
serted castle. 

And still the impression of fever 
lurking in these half-forgotten 
places; of people weary of some 
long malady walking with slow 
footsteps and faces pale in the 
glare, threading the fly-infested 
market-place where even the dogs 
under the stalls breathed heavily. 
Between the towns the lonely rock- 
barricaded coast seemed held in a 
trance of heat and summer desola- 
tion. At last rising from a great 
jade cup of turquoise-colored water 
and sharply distinct under a sky 
greenish with thunder-threat we 
saw the bold headland on which 
Durazzo sits uneasily—the solitary 
port of Albania. An earthquake 
had recently half destroyed it and 
many of the houses, cut in two, 
lay open to the streets. 

The steamer could not approach 
the pier so we were taken off in 
small boats by noisy gesticulating 
Albanians and rowed to the primi- 
tive customhouse where much red 
tape was measured off in the ex- 
amination of our luggage—heaven 
knows why, for they need every- 
thing that can be gotten into the 
country. Tall dark men ran about 
shouting to each other but accom- 
plishing very slowly the business in 
hand. They ‘wore the inevitable 
Scanderbeg jacket of black cloth 
with wool pom-poms, the white 
shirt and red sash that with the 
fez or folded handkerchief on the 
head complete the costume. 
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Apropos of the Scanderbeg jacket 
we cannot penetrate far into Al- 
bania without encountering the in- 
spiring tradition of their national 
hero, the fifteenth century warrior 
Scanderbeg. His reality even now 
to the inhabitants proves how 
much more vital a medium tradition 
is than the printed word. The 
biographers bury their dead heroes, 
but the apostolic succession of 
flame caught from flame restores 
them alive to each succeeding gen- 
eration. In the imagination of the 
Albanians their greatest warrior is 
haloed in a dawn of racial splen- 
dor that never merges into day. 
Through that unearthly light their 
defender still leads his forces across 
the mountains holding them for 
Christ. It would not be at all 
strange if in remote quarters of Al- 
bania they still think that Pope 
Eugene IV., Scanderbeg’s friend and 
admirer, dreams of a crusade under 
his leadership. The past is the 
present in this wild country which 
has known the “drums and tramp- 
lings” of many conquests: the 
country which gave Constantine 
the Great to the Roman Empire and 
St. Jerome and Pope Sylvester to 
the Church. 

The Albanians dyed their jackets 
black when Scanderbeg died, and 
black they have remained in never- 
ending mourning. Some day they 
believe he will return walking on 
the long beams of the rising sun 
across the great shoulders of the 
mountains: and they will spread 
the news as is their custom by 
shouting from peak to peak. On 
the way to Tirana the capital one 
can see the hero’s city Croia, the 
center of the incident in Scander- 
beg’s life which Longfellow has re- 
corded in “The Tales of a Wayside 
Inn”: 
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“Then onward he rode and afar, 
With scarce three hundred men, 
Through river and forest and fen 
O’er the mountains of Argentar; 
And his heart was merry within 
As he crossed the river Drin 
And saw in the gleam of the morn 
The White Castle Ak-Hissar 
The city Croia called, 

The city moated and walled, 
The city where he was born 
And above it the morning star.” 


Perhaps it is best to speak of 
some other splendid characteristics 
of the Albanians before describing 
the physical conditions in which 
many of them live and which in the 
United States would be considered 
indicative of qualities far from ad- 
mirable: so while our luggage is 
being slowly examined we are al- 
ready learning not to judge by ap- 
pearances. These primitive Al- 
banians, born hero-worshipers, with 
childlike imaginations easily stirred 
are at once fiery and hospitable, 
warm-hearted and _ clean-souled 
when left to their natural ideals and 
instincts. Their reverence for wom- 
en amounts almost to a religious 
cult. In Albania women young © 
and beautiful, walking alone on 
highway or mountain trails by day 
or night are safe; and the terrible 
crimes that disfigure our civiliza- 
tion are unknown. In this connec- 
tion Chekrezi writes in his Albania 
Past and Present. 


“We have already noticed that 
the company of a woman travelling 
in the hitherto so-called inacces- 
sible parts of Northern Albania af- 
fords better protection than a host 
of soldiers. A man who would in- 
jure, offend or kill a woman, or 
any member of the rest of the com- 
pany under her protection, is 
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treated as the vilest coward, and 
there is no possible expiation for 
his crime. Among the hardy moun- 
taineers of that district it is held 
that the hand of the man who shot 
a woman is not good for anything 
in this world. The rule protecting 
women against intentional injuries 
is so stringent throughout the 
country that there is practically no 
record of any intentional murder 
of a woman.” 


We emerge from our parenthesis 
and the customs to be driven in a 
rickety car to a village twelve miles 
away over a rough white road 
fringed with dust-ladened vegeta- 
tion. This road is the single high- 
way of Albania, running from Scu- 
tari in the north all the way down 
the coast with a branch going up 
from Durazzo to Tirana, the two 
towns where the foreign legations 
are situated. Over the main artery 
moves the endless procession of 
wayfarers—the occasional lucky 
travelers in cars, men on foot driv- 
ing herds of water-buffaloes or the 
mules with the family sadde-bags. 
A donkey in Albania is an inex- 
pensive animal—six dollars is his 
average price, and donkeys and 
mules are indispensable to the trav- 
eling inhabitants for only the for- 
eigners as a rule possess cars. That 
the main road is passable at all for 
these is due to the Austrian occupa- 
tion during the Great War. 

To our disappointment the moun- 
tains receded from us or melted in- 
to foothills as we neared our desti- 
nation, a depressing town locally 
known as the sink-hole of Albania. 
It was little more than one long 
glaring street, from which branched 
lanes that were open sewers for the 
native houses, and for the shedlike 
bazaars. No trees were in the town, 
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nor on the marshy mosquito-in- 
fested plain back of it, but in the 
distance the hills were gray with 
ancient olive orchards. The main 
street led to a stone mosque of 
some antiquity, before which the 
broken arches of Roman ruins lifted 
frail weeds to the blinding sun. 
Nearby the mosque was the market. 
Indistinguishable cuts of meat, cov- 
ered with flies, dangled from 
strings. The great heaps of grapes 
and vegetables on the cobblestones 
seemed alive with wasps. In the 
open bazaars were displayed gaudy 
calicoes and gaily-painted German 
tin ware, or the potter’s jugs 
mostly of brown or yellow clay, 
glazed and unglazed. The vendors 
squat by their piles of grapes ob- 
livious of the wasps, or sit cross- 
legged in the cool depths of their 
bazaars, drinking endless tiny cups 
of the thick black Turkish coffee 
always offered as a matter of 
courtesy to the customer. 

The post office was in itself worth 
a visit as a demonstration of the 
power of inanimate objects to take 
care of themselves with the mini- 
mum oversight of human intelli- 
gence. When we arrived the post- 
master was being shaved by the vil- 
lage barber and the lather was spill- 
ing over on letters and on news- 
papers rolled for mailing. Two 
tables formed the official equip- 
ment. Stamps? Certainly! But 
we learned through the interpreter 
that we must wait until the post- 
master had time to look for them. 
Much pawing around in over-full 
receptacles followed—at last the 
blue foreign stamps with Zogu’s 
young head on them! Ahmed 
Zogu is at present the President of 
Albania, but there may be another 
revolution before this article ap- 
pears: and the candidate of a rival 
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party placed in the executive chair. 

If the post office is elemental in 
its arrangements so are the houses 
of the natives, though the village 
dwellings have windows, while in 
the mountains the huts built of 
wattles and mud have frequently 
only a door and a chimney. Even 
in the towns sanitation as we know 
it is entirely absent, and drainage 
of all kinds empties into shallow 
pits and often directly into the 
street. In the rainy season the abys- 
mal mud absorbs the filth, but 
in summer it is a fruitful source 
of disease and odors. 

In our own house the street door 
opened directly on a mud-floored 
dungeonlike room out of which pro- 
jected the so-called kitchen, also 
with its mud floor, and a door on to 
the courtyard. Here over a fire of 
faggots on the mud Selvita the 
gypsy cooked her strange concep- 
tion of a dinner, and here she slept 
at night with her six-year old 
daughter. Her intentions were 
good but she had habits we could 
not break, inherited from genera- 
tions of her wandering tribe. To 
her mind the mud floor was the 
logical place for the stacking of 
dirty dishes where they would re- 
main for hours with innumerable 
flies crawling over them, and some- 
times a black beetle and sometimes 
a scorpion. Fortunately, we did 
not get a scorpion served up with 
the rice, but we did get an occa- 
sional beetle. 

A well in the garden provided the 
water for cooking—we hoped the 
boiling killed the germs but we 
could not be sure—and the drink- 
ing water was brought by the 
gypsies from the town supply half 
a mile away, a faucet discharging 
water from a spring in the hills. 
All the menial work being done by 
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gypsies they carry the clay jars of 
water on their heads to the houses 
in town. This water is so hard that 
soap cannot mingle with it. We 
had little appetite for the food 
which was cooked in sheep’s or 
buffalo’s butter, very strong and 
tasting and smelling like rancid 
cow’s butter. Cow’s butter is a 
rarity in Albania, and the natives 
depend for their milk supply on 
their sheep and buffalo. The latter 
are gray beasts with huge heads, 
but not so shaggy as the American 
buffalo. Ice is unknown and milk, 
butter and beer are lowered on to 
ledges in the wells for cooling. At 
Durazzo they are now installing an 
electric powerhouse, so they will 
soon be able to manufacture ice. 
We succeeded in putting an end 
to the cookery on a mud floor by 
having two native stoves built. 
These stoves are composed of brick 
and concrete with apertures on top 
to hold charcoal, which makes a 
very hot if not long-continuing fire. 
Selvita would have preferred her 
faggots, but we were firm. Her 
little black-eyed gypsy-child acted 
as diminutive waitress, and her re- 
ward for this toil was to dance to 
the victrola after supper, a giant 
of a “grown-up” guiding her bare 
brown feet through the mazes of a 
Western dance. The victrola was 
indeed the wonder of the neighbor- 
hood. When the postman in his 
Scanderbeg jacket brought us a 
cable of an evening he nearly al- 
ways sat down with us to listen for 
an hour to the victrola. Time was 
nothing to him, and his eyes were 
large with wonder. As we could 
not talk to him, nor he to us, the 
victrola was our interpreter, and 
the changing expressions of his face 
showed us that he understood. 
When the music was melancholy 
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he seemed to be wandering in his 
own Albanian shadows. 

The first night in “the sink-hole 
of Albania” and many nights 
thereafter were restless, haunted 
with strange noises and the wail- 
ing of fever-wracked babies in ad- 
joining houses. Cornerwise to our 
dwelling stood a forlorn little 
mosque—the chief mosque was at 
the other end of the town—with a 
broken wooden minaret, with a hole 
in it like an eye-socket empty of 
life. Every evening the turbanned 
hodja seated himself on the stone 
doorstep and called the faithful to 
prayers—but while I was there I 
never saw anyone come. I don’t 
think the hodja expected they 
would, but he faithfully offered up 
this nightly tribute to Allah appar- 
ently in profound depression of 
spirits to judge from the tones of 
his voice. He was followed by the 
roosters. At home these fowls crow 
just before dawn, but the Albanian 
roosters crow all night with a 
raucous sinister sound more likely 
to bring on the reign of darkness 
than the health of morning. Some- 
times we heard the hoofbeats of the 
buffaloes pounding their way south- 
ward as a caravan made its noc- 
turnal journey to gain distance in 
the coolness. 

Then when dawn arrived it 
brought the rooks. I had read of 
these birds but never expected the 
close acquaintance with them I had 
in Albania. I can record of them 
that they are bold, impertinent, 
noisy, and as ominous in appearance 
as Poe’s Raven. In size between a 
crow and a raven they are sable 
with bright evil eyes, and a deplor- 
able habit of walking in battalions 
on the stucco tiles of the roof, mak- 
ing a fearful racket. Thus roman- 
tically was dawn ushered in, in Al- 
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bania, but the stagnant night odors 
of the village were not dispelled 
until at ten o’clock with mechanical 
punctuality a breeze would blow 
from the Adriatic making the sun 
bearable and the shade sometimes 
too cool. The wind rarely came 
down from the mountains behind 
Tirana, or if it did it was broken 
and dispelled by the foothills. Far 
to the south rose one glorious 
mountain about 12,000 feet in 
height whose name I have forgot- 
ten, but it was the last on whose 
summit the primitive fire-worship- 
ers of the country raised their al- 
tars of the sacred flame. 

Albania was early Christianized. 
Tradition has it that St. Paul him- 
self brought the Gospel to the 
country, landing at Durazzo, and 
preaching in a little stone building 
not two miles from our village. We 
drove up to it one day where it 
stands among its immemorial olives, 
its massive walls covered within 
with fading frescoes—an almost 
illegible martyrology in quaint line 
and dim color. Here once a year 
behind the time-tarnished great 
Byzantine screen the Greek Ortho- 
dox priest says Mass, and the an- 
cient church becomes the goal of a 
pilgrimage from far and near. 

The country is about evenly di- 
vided between Catholics, Orthodox 
Greeks, and the Moslems. The 
Catholics are strongest in the north 
and one of the best schools for 
girls is in Scutari, the largest city 
of Albania, conducted by native 
nuns. Moslems form a majority in 
the eastern and middle sections, 
though they are numerically closely 
pressed by the Orthodox Christians. 
In spite of this intermixture of re- 
ligions, bigotry is practically non- 
existent: perhaps owing to inter- 
marriage or to the more dominant 
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passion of love for the soil, or to 
the fact that Catholics, Orthodox 
and Moslems alike have suffered so 
much under foreign invaders that 
they are disinclined to add one 
more disturbance to a life already 
full of them. Perhaps there is 
still another cause of this indiffer- 
entism. Malaria may take from 
people the dark zeal of the bigot as 
it takes from them the ability to 
whitewash a room, or to drive a nail 
with anything like the celerity with 
which such acts would be per- 
formed in the United States. Halim, 
our carpenter, with the best inten- 
tions in the world, could not put 
through much work in a day after 
having chills and fever all night. 

For malaria is the secret foe of 
the country, the conqueror who re- 
mains unconquered, the enemy who 
will defeat all invaders until the 
low lands are drained. A mosquito 
can influence the destiny of nations 
and be a factor in the conferences 
of Geneva. Anyone who has spent 
a summer in Philadelphia knows 
why the Continental Congress 
rushed through the Declaration of 
Independence, and anyone who has 
been in Albania knows why things 
there move either slowly or with 
feverish excitement, producing a 
revolution over night. Albania like 
the heel-and-toe of Italy when Hare 
took his life in his hands—as he 
thought—to explore that region is 
malaria-ridden. Quinine became a 
part of our daily diet: and the 
choice lay between “quinine- 
dreams,” fantastic as the country, 
with a buzzing head in waking 
hours, and the misery of chills, 
fever and wracked bones. 

Nearly everybody in Albania gets 
malaria at one time or another ex- 
cept the Europeans at the legations 
who live behind copper screens and 


even they are not always exempt. 
The country has a club up its 
sleeve for the incautious, and under 
its wild beauty lurks a threat. One 
day we drove out to a refugee vil- 
lage with the American Women’s 
Hospital nurse summoned there by 
the news of devastating illness. 
These refugee villages are collec- 
tions of windowless mud-huts in 
various places in the foothills and 
on the plains, inhabited by Al- 
banians to whom the government 
has offered land to bring them from 
Jugo-Slavia and other countries. In 
this particular village we found 
only three adults well enough to 
stand on their feet, the others being 
prostrated with malaria. In every 
hut we visited the sick were 
stretched on the mud floors too lan- 
guid some of them to raise their 
heads to take the quinine. A gen- 
darme representing government au- 
thority had come with us, pre- 
pared to enforce medical assistance 
with a gun should the people prove 
superstitious, but the poor things 
were only too eager to be helped, 
and took the quinine gratefully, and 
listened with close attention to the 
directions of the nurse through her 
interpreter, a Greek girl, who spoke 
the many dialects of Albania. In 
the close dark huts the only furni- 
ture was the painted chest in which 
the Albanian stores his family 
blankets, and a few primitive cook- 
ing utensils. The beds are mostly 
heaps of blankets on the floor. In 
one hut of a single room seventeen 
people slept. Outside, the half- 
naked children played in the blind- 
ing sun: and the inevitable corn- 
bread was being baked over faggots 
in the scooped-out sand. What 
that desolate “village” must be in 
the rainy season one does not like 
to think. 
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In our town the funerals during 
September were numerous, as it is 
the worst malarial month of the 
year, with its hot days and chilly 
nights. The Moslems do not cover 
the dead unless the corpse is a 
woman; then the lidless red box is 
draped with a transparent veil. 
From our balcony we saw many of 
these coffins, borne on the shoulders 
of men relatives, the small dark 
pinched faces of the dead staring 
skyward. The gilt arabesques on 
vermilion boxes lend a sinister 
touch to these weird Moslem funer- 
als. 

One of the schoolboys died at this 
time—Janus aged eighteen. His 
people were exiles in Jugo-Slavia, 
but the Albanian nostalgia for the 
soil was strong in him and he 
wanted an education. So he 
tramped two hundred miles and 
more down the dusty highway, 
sleeping under hedges, his food 
black bread and water until he 
reached the school. A highly-intel- 
ligent, kindly boy he took the hard- 
est work at the school-farm upon 
himself and overtaxed his strength. 
Hurt playing the Albanian version 
of football he was rushed to the 
hospital in Tirana and died there 
the next morning. Against the 
custom of the country we walked 
in the funeral procession through 
the town pausing before the mosque 
where the hodja invoked Allah to 
light the soul on its journey. Then 
out of the scabrous town we 
tramped to the Mohammedan bury- 
ingground where the low swirled 
marking stones are like strange 
mushrooms in shape. The tur- 
banned hodja in his heavy overcoat 
prayed long in the hot sun. In the 
distance the mountain of the fire- 
worshipers rose light and ethereal 
against the deep blue sky. 
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“Yet he rests where he would be 
Mother Albania by the sea. 
Schooled by eternity 
He will no longer flee 
An alien land 
At peace in Allah’s hand.” 


After Janus many others of the 
village nameless to us were carried 
to their graves. The tall long- 
haired, black-bearded Greek priest 
in square biretta and flowing black 
cloak emerged from a doorway one 
day, chanting a requiem, behind 
him a man with a baby’s coffin 
under his arm. The Greek Ortho- 
dox church in its inclosed grounds 
was the one spot of the town which 
had a hint of beauty. Its old 
white walls surrounded by black 
cypresses and colored within like 
ancient enamel, its morose saints 
turning Byzantine eyes of unfath- 
omable disapproval upon the spec- 
tator, its roof-high gorgeous screen 
emblazoned with the legends of the 
Eastern hagiology; all this possessed 
a bizarre charm. The village mill- 
er in a voluminous Greek ballet 
skirt sold candles to the worshipers, 
who strayed in and out like people 
in adream. These Greek Orthodox 
were the best of the village inhabit- 
ants excepting one fine Catholic 
family who had come from Scutari 
to be near the school where the 
son of the house taught—the only 
Catholics I believe in the town. The 
mother wore the gay Albanian cos- 
tume of that fifteenth century in 
which we all seemed to be living. 

To escape from it we sometimes 
went to Tirana—the strange capital 
of a stranger country situated at 
the base of its tremendous moun- 
tains which turned crimson and 
gold when the sun was sinking into 
the waters of the Adriatic. The 
American legation in a three-hun- 
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dred-year-old palace looked very 
good to us as a little plot of Uncle 
Sam’s territory. Because of the 
legations many things can be 
bought in Tirana not procurable 
elsewhere—European perfumes and 
canned Italian cow-butter and olives 
in jars, British biscuit, Greek wines 
and letter-paper. Ahmed Zogu the 
President of the Albanian Republic 
lives in a cypress-surrounded palace 
on the outskirts of the town: and 
attends neither the legation dinners 
nor dances. When he ventures out 
it is with the guard of an emperor 
for the country is uneasy and war- 
ring tribes put the efficacy of bul- 
lets above that of politics. The Al- 
banians have had two revolutions 
and two earthquakes in the last 
five years, and probably more revo- 
lutions and earthquakes are com- 
ing, for Albania is a nervous coun- 
try and makes other countries ner- 
vous through the predilection of its 
mountaineers to keep their soil for 
themselves and to settle their pri- 
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vate disputes with a gun among 
themselves. 

To civilize them? It must be re- 
membered that they have possessed 
certain virtues which civilization 
would probably sweep away. They 
are generous and straightforward; 
they know how to smile over a din- 
ner of cornbread and water; they 
will share this humble fare with 
any stranger. They will give a foe 
shelter in a storm and after the 
storm is over they will accord him 
some hundred yards start of their 
bullets. They have secured to 
their women through many centu- 
ries a paradisal freedom from in- 
sult and attack and accorded to her 
by tradition, not legislation, all the 
advantages of equal suffrage. 

But it is important that the ma- 
larial mosquito should be extermi- 
nated. Then perhaps a laborer 
could whitewash a small room in 
half a day instead of a whole day: 
and a stable government might 
even be secured. 


FAITH. 


By CATHERINE M. BRESNAN. 


To have beheld Thy smile, 

Or touched Thy robe, when Thou 
Wert passing by, would grieve 
Me more than I grieve now. 


I could not hold for long 

That moment’s grace or know 
What joy could fill my heart 
When Thou hadst turned to go, 








THE RENAISSANCE OF SCHOLASTICISM. 
By J. A. Toomey, S.J. 


N the elegant Georgian and Vic- 

torian drawing-rooms of two or 
three generations ago, any respect- 
ful reference to the Scholasticism 
of Thomas Aquinas would have 
elevated scores of horrified mono- 
cles and lorgnettes and occasioned 
the contemptuous, disdain-dripping 
hush which shrivels up the most 
courageous. 

Scholasticism, the magnificent 
system of thought crystallized in 
the thirteenth century which owned 
St. Thomas as its leading exemplar, 
awakened in those smug days the 
same admiration in the cultured 
breast as was inspired by the head- 
hunting philosophers of the African 
jungle. Those were glorious, self- 
complacent days; when the brilliant 
Coleridge held throngs spellbound 
with his more or less Spinozian- 
Kantian medleys; when Shelley 
and George Eliot, like glorified 
pamphleteers, scattered far and 
wide Spinozian principles; when 
Wordsworth, in melodious meas- 
ure, etched the features of Spi- 
noza’s God. 

There was great variety, too, in 
that nineteenth century potpourri; 
you could find most anything there 
but Scholasticism; then it was that 
the dynamic Carlyle, himself mys- 
tified by the obscure thought of 
Kant and Goethe, found savage 
satisfaction in passing on the mys- 
tification to his bewildered readers; 
then it was that the dismal sym- 
phonies of despair and melancholy 
hovered over the world, as the 
gloomy mocking birds, Byron in 
England, de Musset in France, 
Heine in Germany, Leopardi in 


Italy, poured forth strains of Scho- 
penhauerian sadness; then did ma- 
chine-intoxicated men fit up the 
great Universe into a giant Ma- 
chine, self-starting and _ self-oper- 
ating and christen it God; then was 
released the hoarse baying of Dar- 
win and Spencer and Huxley as they 
sputtered forth their monkey met- 
aphysics and their biological ethics. 
The continental intellect frothed 
and foamed with the categories of 
Kant; poets sang sweetly of him; 
philosophers like Fichte, Schelling, 
Hegel and Schopenhauer reared fan- 
tastic thought fabrics under his 
spell; even Catholic prelates, so it 
is said, sent their bright pupils to 
drink in wisdom at the feet of the 
old Kénigsberg sage. Metaphysics 
was detested: it was slurringly de- 
fined as the operation of “hunting 
in a dark room for a black hat that 
does not exist,” or “the art of be- 
fuddling one’s self methodically.” 
Surely a most unpropitious, nay a 
positively unfriendly time, this, 
when a sort of unwritten penal law 
banished the outcast philosophical 
nightmare known as Scholasticism 
from the realm of intellect. 

And yet at that very time, in the 
midst of the golden age of Smug- 
ness, an unassuming Italian Jesuit 
was quietly engaged on intellectual 
excavations that were destined to 
bring this tinseled epoch to an 
abrupt termination. To nineteenth 
century eyes, it was indeed a 
strange carcass that Liberatore un- 
earthed; a carcass, seemingly dead, 
and certainly buried for centuries. 
Gently, he polished up the outland- 
ish concepts of Being and Abstrac- 
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tion and Truth; affectionately, he 
brushed the cobwebs from _ the 
queer-looking little thing called the 
syllogism; curiously, he poked here 
and there through the dust, feel- 
ing now and then pulsing through 
the massive system what seemed to 
be the stirrings of life; timidly he 
placed his ear to the heart, and 
then thrilled by a great discovery, 
leaped trembling to his feet. The 
strange Thing was living; Scholas- 
ticism had never died. It had been 
buried alive. The report of its 
death like that of Mark Twain, 
had been’ greatly exaggerated. 
And then, echoing and reéchoing 
through the philosophical world 
shot the summons, sharp, shrill, 
clear; Leo XIII. was sounding the 
trumpet blast of a new Crusade, a 
Crusade to recapture the holy places 
of the human intellect from the 
forces of Error. 

Has it done so? Not yet has it 
planted the standard of Aquinas on 
the parapet of the human mind. 
The time has been too brief. But 
already this new crusade, in a 
series of almost incredible ad- 
vances, has occupied positions of 
great strategic importance, aided 
greatly, it must be confessed by the 
bitter internecine warfare of its op- 
ponents. So fiercely has this in- 
testinal strife been waged that the 
modern philosophical world resem- 
bles a vast intellectual No-Man’s 
land, scarred and ravaged by the 
collapse of lofty systems and cov- 
ered by their jagged ruins. There 
sit the once haughty Mechanists, 
modern Rachels mourning the 
slaughter of their innocent Atoms 
by ruthless Herods, lamenting and 
refusing to be comforted because 
their little Atoms are not. There 
beneath heaps of illogical débris 
squirm the dogmatic Darwinians, 
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shattered victims of a thousand 
frays; there the Relativists and His- 
toricists frantically strive to but- 
tress their tottering walls; not with- 
out reason does Gonzague Truc, 
atheist and philosopher, lament 
that he can perceive no salvation 
for the intellect save in a return to 
Scholastic discipline and method. 
What a phenomenon, this appari- 
tion of a system fresh from the 
grave, walking amid the roar of 
crashing modern systems, with the 
same jaunty step, the same fresh 
bloom and vigor that characterized 
it the century before it was en- 
tombed. 

Why, it will doubtless be asked, 
was Scholasticism interred if it 
had never died? The truth is, a 
great international misunderstand- 
ing arose; many millions thought it 
had died. In a paper of this length, 
as on those thirty-day tours of 
Europe, we can make but hasty 
stop-overs at the main points of the 
misunderstanding. 

Not long after the death of Aqui- 
nas, Europe commenced a colossal 
scene-shifting program. In the ac- 
companying bustle and confusion, 
the beautiful masterpieces of Scho- 
lasticism were hidden behind some 
dingy, worn-out settings, and er- 
roneously deposited in the wings. 
“With the exception of the period 
which witnessed the transition of 
the pagan into the Christian world,” 
says Pastor, “the history of man- 
kind hardly offers one more strik- 
ing than that of the transition from 
the Middle Ages to modern times.” 

It was indeed a solemn turning 
point in human history. A great 
epoch, perhaps the greatest of all 
time, was being pushed slowly off- 
stage. Europe was glowing at a 
white heat; its fiercely surging emo- 
tions were exploding with terrific 
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violence in the tremendous eco- 
nomic, scientific, political and re- 
ligious upheavals of Humanism, the 
Renaissance and the Reformation. 
Tapped by the Crusades, the East 
was gushing forth streams of pagan 
learning and luxuries and fantastic 
notions that unsettled men’s minds. 
Paper began coming in cheaply 
from the Orient; while printing 
was scattering intellectual stimula- 
tion everywhere. Mariners, with 
their brand-new compasses, were 
tearing open the locks that barred 
boundless continents; astronomers 
with their novel telescopes were al- 
tering the courses of the stars. Al- 
chemy was being metamorphosed 
into chemistry; astrology was wak- 
ing up to find itself astronomy. 

While Columbus and his succes- 
sors were careening over the vast 
Spanish Main, over the still vaster 
intellectual main were flying Da 
Vinci, Copernicus, Kepler, Galileo, 
Harvey, Gilbert, Vesalius, bringing 
back their galleons bulging with 
stupendous scientific treasures that 
fairly staggered the soul of Europe. 
Everywhere the most fundamen- 
tal notions were undergoing colos- 
sal renovation and readjustment. 
There seemed to be no barrier that 
the human spirit could not sur- 
mount. It was the New Year’s Eve 
of a New Era. “Ring out the old,” 
clamored Europe, “ring in the 
new.” Man reeled; drunk with a 
new sense of power; obsessed with 
delusions of grandeur concerning 
himself and the sublime Nature 
which had kept hidden, like a huge 
treasure-trove, such god-like mys- 
teries. 

Catching the spirit of the times, 
Campanella bursts into song: “Man 
is the king, the sun, the harmony, 
the end of all things.” And after 
the pagan emphasis in the Human- 
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istic-Renaissance movement had 
gained the ascendency, its leaders, 
out of themselves with enthusiasm, 
unfurled the Jolly Roger and made 
piratical raids on all the legitimate 
thought of the immediate past. 
They “ripped the Christian vest- 
ments from the philosophy of Aris- 
totle and Plato,” and gave the ini- 
tial impetus to that ever-increasing 
glorification of man and nature that 
was to end in their deification. 

All the while, the Scholastics, 
like the French soldiers during the 
Reign of Terror, stood idly by and 
watched the frenzied mobs wreak- 
ing their fury on all the sacred 
structures of the past. Scholasti- 
cism, which but a short space be- 
fore had been at its zenith, began 
to decline early in the period of 
transition, and after some brief, 
spasmodic revivals, finally ceased 
to exert appreciable influence on 
subsequent movements of thought 
and life; while the Scholastics who 
at the death of Aquinas had roamed 
the forests of thought, unchallenged 
monarchs, were now driven out of 
the intellectual world, and con- 
fined like wild Indians on lonely 
reservations. Scholasticism had be- 
come a drooping reminiscence. 

In the mind of millions, this tri- 
umphant march of the human spirit 
was the fundamental fact that 
bludgeoned Scholasticism into its 
lethal slumber. The flimsy, apriori, 
fairly-tale structure of Aquinas was 
so inherently unsound; so gnawed 
by the white ants of logic—thus 
we are informed by solemn non- 
Scholastic historians—that it was 
literally crushed to death beneath 
the tramp of all-conquering Truth. 
Because the so-called march of the 
human spirit and the decay of 
Scholasticism were simultaneous, 
therefore the march caused the de- 
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cay. Thus reasoned some cub re- 
porters of history who saw the two 
events dimly from afar, and thus 
they wrote out their story for the 
sensation-loving world. The world 
liked the way it was written up, 
and has been repeating it ever 
since. “History,” says Rousseau, 
“is the selection from among many 
lies of the lies you like the best.” 
The decline and fall of the Scho- 
lastic Empire was not, however, 
caused by the intellectual expan- 
sion and the great scientific dis- 
coveries of the centuries that suc- 
ceeded St. Thomas. Even a nod- 
ding acquaintance with Scholastic 
doctrine excludes such an interpre- 
tation. For the true dignity of man 
and the grandeur of nature, St. 
Thomas ever displays the tenderest 
reverence. His metaphysical con- 
ception of Being, with God the 
Creator, Conserver and Ruler of all 
reality, is in no way subversive of 
the rights of man. Where has man 
been placed on such a lofty summit 
as in the system of Aquinas? There 
he is the image and likeness of 
God Almighty, and possesses a spir- 
itual soul, winged with immortal- 
ity. Among all the philosophers of 
the world, which one has endowed 
the human intellect with such 
sweeping range, or so stoutly de- 
fended its enormous powers as St. 
Thomas Aquinas? Contempt for 
man and nature is the very last 
imputation that can be flung at 
him. He drags his fundamental 
principles, dripping, from the ocean 
of mankind and nature. He sculp- 
tures his Ethics from the tenden- 
cies he found buried deep in the 
human soul. Nature is to him a 
shining mirror reflecting the power, 
wisdom and beauty of God; a mir- 
ror whose dazzling rays furnished 
him with ceaseless inspiration. 
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There is not one doctrine in 
Scholasticism inimical to what was 
true and precious in the new move- 
ments; there is not one among the 
momentous scientific discoveries 
that Scholasticism could not have 
taken reverently into its roomy and 
hospitable melting pot and made 
its own. In this year of grace, 
1928, the marvelous elasticity of 
Scholasticism has not been in the 
least strained by the assimilation 
of a far greater number of intel- 
lectual and scientific prodigies than 
were even dreamed of in the year 
1628. Since it has achieved in 1900 
the more difficult task, it could 
most certainly have achieved in 
1600 the less difficult one. But it 
didn’t; and for that reason was 
buried alive. 

Not intrinsic doctrinal defects, 
but rather factors foreign to the 
spirit and essence of these doc- 
trines, contributed to the decline of 
Scholasticism. “The decline of 
Scholasticism,” says Professor de 
Wulf, “must not be regarded as the 
death agony of a philosophical sys- 
tem killed by modern discoveries, 
but rather as a very complex intel- 
lectual movement, laden with many 
injurious influences quite other 
than the philosophical doctrine it- 
self. An impartial study of these 
factors would go to show that the 
sterility of the period in question is 
to be laid at the door of the philos- 
ophers, rather than of the philos- 
ophy. Scholasticism fell for want 
of men, not for want of ideas.” 

These are golden words. What 
was perhaps the greatest contribut- 
ing factor to the interment of 
Scholasticism was this failure on 
the part of the post-Aquinas Scho- 
lastics to appraise accurately the 
social, political and scientific con- 
ditions of the fourteenth, fifteenth 
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and sixteenth centuries. With 
some notable exceptions—memor- 


ably among the Dominicans and 
even more so among the Jesuits 
during the great Spanish revival at 
the close of the sixteenth century— 
the later Scholastics did not appear 
to realize that a new age was upon 
them. 

With the “Babylonian Captivity” 
of the Popes at Avignon, which 
Dante compares to the Crucifixion, 
the curtain commenced dropping 
on the Middle Ages. This outrage, 
dealing as it did a body blow to 
Papal supremacy and prestige —the 
cement of Christendom—produced 
ugly, gaping splits in the glorious 
unity of Christendom. In Rome, 
to which medieval eyes had ever 
turned for leadership, cattle fed 
near the altars of St. Peter’s. 
While the Black Death was sweep- 
ing off one-third of the population 
of Europe, “dress rehearsals for 
the Reformation” began springing 
up among the remaining’ two- 
thirds. The great Western Schism 
came tripping in, adding its din to 
the hoarse uproar. Now all these 
circumstances were not without 
their influence on _ philosophy. 
Scholasticism was closely associated 
in men’s minds with the medieval 
structure, and although the truth 
of its profound doctrines was in- 
trinsically independent of the me- 
dieval body, just as the human soul 
is intrinsically independent of the 
human body, nevertheless its pres- 
tige commenced most illogically to 
wane. 

The dissolution of morals conse- 
quent upon the recrudescence of 
paganism also began brewing trou- 
ble for Scholasticism. It was a de- 
pressing period of considerable 
lethargy in the affairs of the 
Church; of much worldliness 
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among the clergy; of widespread 
disorders in social and political life. 
Now, as Dr. Zybura points out, the 
leaders of Catholicism were the 
representatives of Scholasticism. 
Scholastic metaphysics clearly 
called for a practical recognition 
and application of its theodicy and 
ethics. The Supreme Being must 
be the final goal of every human 
operation, both public and private. 
Although humble faith and sub- 
lime sanctity had by no means dis- 
appeared, and although the corrup- 
tion of the period has been greatly 
exaggerated by unfriendly critics, 
still the worldliness of many 
churchnien was scarcely to be 
reconciled with that lofty philos- 
ophy which they espoused. Just 
as multitudes conceived an illogical 
disgust for Catholic theology from 
the worldly lives of some clergy- 
men, so likewise did multitudes 
conceive an equally illogical disgust 
for Scholastic philosophy from the 
inconsistent practices of many of 
the Scholastics. 

One cannot but pause here and 
speculate on the glittering possi- 
bilities that might have been real- 
ized had the true Scholastic spirit 
and tradition of the thirteenth cen- 
tury been perpetuated down into 
the sixteenth. Then Scholasticism, 
like a benign and capable traffic 
director, would have controlled the 
dense intellectual traffic of the 
period and prevented the terrible 
wrecks of faith and morals that are 
heaped up everywhere along the 
path of modern progress. 

“Quidquid,” it has been perti- 
nently remarked, “quidquid recipi- 
tur per modum recipientis recipi- 
tur.” Some fifty years after the 
death of St. Thomas, a marked de- 
terioration was to be observed in the 
Scholastic philosophers, and in ac- 
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cordance with the above dictum, 
they received the superb system 
after their own deteriorated man- 
ner. Just as sparkling sunlight 
shining through dusty windows 
loses much of its luster, so the 
brilliant glitter of thirteenth cen- 
tury Scholasticism shining through 
the somewhat dusty successors of 
St. Thomas, took on a rather sickly 
pallor. As early as the year 1317, 
Pope John XXII. addressed the fol- 
lowing admonition to the University 
of Paris: “Some are abandoning 
the true notion of philosophy, oth- 
ers are unfit and unworthy to teach, 
some are accepted as_ teachers 
without due examination, others, 
even theologians, are occupying 
themselves with useless questions 
and subtleties.” 

Moreover at that very time when 
grace and beauty of style were fair- 
ly idolized, there crept into this de- 
cadent Scholasticism, in place of the 
clear and attractive language of 
Aquinas, such hoarse, barbarous 
Latin that shuddering shivers com- 
menced running along the backs of 
the dainty Humanists occasioning 
them greater agonies than did the 
Black Death. The most elementary 
notions of grammar, syntax and 
even orthography were ignored. 
Futile questions, idle subtleties, 
clothed in hideous language, piled 
up in such unsightly heaps that all 
thought became mystified and mud- 
died. It almost required a univer- 
sity course to follow one of these 
labyrinthine questions without los- 
ing the trail. Like the Hessians at 
Trenton, these later Scholastics 
feasted on hair-splitting and chop- 
logic, serenely oblivious of the ene- 
mies surging all around them. Not 
totally without foundation was Gal- 
ileo’s sneer at “the quintessence of 
the syllogism most subtilely dis- 
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tilled”; or the scoffs and sarcasms 
of Malebranche, Rabelais and Mo- 
liére which this caricature of Scho- 
lasticism drew down upon its un- 
lucky head. 

But this did not seem enough. 
During the recent war, the Central 
Powers were accused of blundering 
egregiously in their diplomacy. 
Not content—so runs the accusa- 
tion—with having Europe, Asia 
and Africa leagued against them, 
their torpedoes had to drag in 
America as well. Whether this 
charge may be flung with justice at 
the Germans has been disputed; 
but it may with a certain basis in 
fact be hurled at the post-Aquinas 
Scholastics. Not content with 
estranging great sections of man- 
kind by their quibbling, their bar- 
barisms, their superficialities, they 
proceeded to affront the great 
scientists by attempting to torpedo 
the gallant discoveries that ap- 
peared on the scientific seas during 
these fruitful centuries. Now this 
behavior ran distinctly counter to 
the advice of their great precursors. 
Albertus Magnus had written that 
since Aristotle was not a god, he 
was liable to err; while St. Thomas 
had plainly intimated that the thir- 
teenth century scientific ideas 
might some day be discarded, and 
had ceaselessly emphasized the ut- 
ter insanity of blinking, unbeliev- 
ing, before demonstrated facts of 
nature. 

But the Scholastic giants had 
passed away. In their place stood 
a race of pigmies. When the Aris- 
totelian physical principles, which 
taught that there were only four 
elements and that the heavenly 
bodies were more or less incorrup- 
tible, were proven to be indubitably 
unsound, the later Scholastics 
found it more to their liking, per- 
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haps we may even say, indolence, 
to retain the tradition than to justi- 
fy its correction in the light of 
their own principles. To the Aris- 
totelian text they clung tenaciously 
as misers cling to counterfeit gold. 
While tremendous discoveries were 
revolutionizing many of the scien- 
tific conceptions accepted by the 
medieval mind and while far-flung 
economic and political changes 
were everywhere in the making, 
these post-Aquinas Scholastics 
seemed rather reluctant to frater- 
nize with contemporary science and 
history, appearing to regard the 
metaphysics of St. Thomas and the 
physics of Aristotle as Siamese 
twins, whose separation meant 
death for both. “Rather than alter 
Aristotle’s heavens in any particu- 
lar,” sneers the vitriolic Galileo, 
“they deny the reality of what is 
visible in the actual heavens.” The 
story is told of a certain Father 
Scheiner who is said to have dis- 
covered the spots on the sun prior 
to Galileo. Sunspots were an im- 
possibility according to the Aris- 
totelian conception of the purity of 
the celestial matter. When Father 
Scheiner communicated his discov- 
ery to a learned friend, the latter 
replied: “I have read Aristotle 
from cover to cover many times, but 
nowhere have I found anything 
similar to what you describe. What 
you take for spots on the sun must 
be the fault of your glasses or of 
your eyes.” 

Not that the attitude of these lat- 
ter-day Scholastics was altogether 
inexcusable. There were many ex- 
tenuating circumstances. It re- 
quires a giant intellect to shake it- 
self free, in a moment, from no- 
tions long held and cherished. In 
very truth, a phenomenon similar 
to that of the post-Aquinas Scho- 
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lastics is going on to-day right be- 
neath our modern noses. In this 
enlightened twentieth century, we 
are beholding learned scientists, 
most reasonable in other respects, 
straining logic to its uttermost lim- 
its, turning upside down by means 
of imaginary over-thrusts towering 
mountain chains hundreds of miles 
in length and in many other ways 
rejecting the plain evidence of their 
senses rather than question their 
beloved Evolution. Enchantment 
is not confined to the Physics of 
Aristotle or the Arabian Nights. 
There is a certain mysterious spell 
cast by an hypothesis that has been 
once accepted. 

While there appeared in their 
midst now and then some intellec- 
tual giants—Suarez, Bellarmine, 
Cajetan, Vittoria, Bafiez and oth- 
ers; nevertheless the post-Aquinas 
Scholastics were on the whole 
somewhat less than towering stat- 
ure. They were the children of 
their age; and clutched the scien- 
tific theories of their time as the 
children of this age clutch their 
darling hypotheses. Moreover, they 
were not the only ones exhibiting 
these deep-seated tendencies. Fran- 
cis Bacon, whom this modern world 
delights to honor, rejected Coper- 
nicus and was anything but en- 
thusiastic about some other great 
scientific discoveries. Melanchthon, 
the brains of the Protestant Refor- 
mation, refused to look at the 
heavens through a telescope. When 
the circulation of the blood was 
first announced a storm of protest 
arose from that very medical pro- 
fession which should have been the 
first to rejoice. Many Protestant 
nations refused to accept the Gre- 
gorian calender simply because it 
was the Gregorian. One hundred 
and sixty-nine years passed before 
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England finally overcame her fool- 
ish prejudice and discarded the an- 
tiquated Julian year. 

It will be seen then that the con- 
duct of the latter-day Scholastics, 
while unwise, was nevertheless not 
altogether unintelligible. They 
failed to distinguish, as Dr. Zybura 
makes clear, between two things so 
essentially diverse as the metaphys- 
ics of St. Thomas and the scientific 
theories he had employed simply 
because they were the hypotheses 
in favor during his times. The ad- 
versaries knew that the physics and 
the astronomy were dead; they did 
not know whether the metaphys- 
ics was dead or not; in fact they 
didn’t know anything about it. 
Since the Scholastics, however, re- 
fused to disentangle the metaphys- 
ics from the cluttering and dis- 
carded science, the adversaries 
merely shrugged their shoulders 
and threw the whole business to 
rot in the grave. 

After the funeral, the historical 
anvil chorus and the international 
whispering gallery became busy. 
Scurrilous rumors commenced fly- 
ing thick and fast. “What kind of 
thing was it?” inquired the so- 
called learned world. The little 
historians, most reluctant to con- 
fess their ignorance, took a few 
hasty squints at the latter-day 
Scholastics, and replied with a pro- 
found air: “It was a sort of marion- 
ette with Faith pulling the strings. 
It moved along dogmatic paths 
from faith to reason and from rea- 
son back again to faith. It took no 
stock whatever in induction. It 
was all a priori. It was the hand- 
maid, or better still, the lackey of 
Theology. It limited the human in- 
tellect. The Odium Theologicum 
was plastered all over it.” The so- 
called learned world shuddered 
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with horror, and turned away beat- 
ing its breast and thanking Heaven 
it was not as other men. The sound 
of these uncritical voices is still 
echoing and reéchoing in our essays 
and so-called history books. 

Let us make a few brief side- 
trips to these various interesting 
and now somewhat antique accusa- 
tions; remembering always that 
they come from men who knew 
next to nothing about the intrinsic 
doctrines of thirteenth century 
Scholasticism. 

Scholasticism is all a_ priori. 
Aquinas simply spun a fairy sys- 
tem out of his own head, as “a 
spider weaves a web from its own 
substance.” This accusation is to- 
day not quite so formidable as it 
once was, for recent critical re- 
search by non-Scholastics has con- 
vinced them how utterly without 
foundation it is. Aquinas used 
both a priori and a posteriori meth- 
ods, and the modern world is doing 
the same thing. As an interesting 
relic of former modes of repartee, 
this charge now reposes for the 
most part in intellectual museums. 

Scholasticism is under the spell 
of Authority, of Dogma. Its con- 
clusions are foreordained. Faith 
and Reason conflict. The procedure 
of Aquinas and his fellows, accord- 
ing to this view, was something 
like this: The Pope and Cardinals 
held a meeting, after which His 
Holiness addressed a Brief to his 
Scholastic children: “Dearly Be- 
loved Sons: In consistory with Our 
Cardinals yesterday, it was deemed 
expedient to demonstrate that Ens 
Ut Sic Est Analogum. Kindly elab- 
orate some nice, tidy proofs, for- 
warding your majors and minors to 
the Vatican without delay. A 
tempting prize will be offered for 
the most subtle syllogisms.” This 
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slur is generally accompanied by 
much winking of eyes and a vast 
amount of unction. It is supposed 
to be a clincher. At one time, and 
that not so long ago, it really was 
quite effective, but to-day with the 
invention of modern weapons of re- 
search, it is fast becoming a worn- 
out blunderbuss—a curious in- 
stance of the critical weapons they 
employed in ancient intellectual 
warfare, but which will not go off 
any more. This charge, my friends, 
is the old, the reliable, the time- 
honored, world-famous, worm-eat- 
en Odium Theologicum. 

Faith and Reason do not conflict 
in St. Thomas. On the contrary, 
among the very great achievements 
of Aquinas was his thorough sur- 
vey of the two fields and his estab- 
lishment of a well-marked boundary 
line between them. One of his 
fundamental doctrines is that you 
cannot know and believe the same 
thing. If you know it, you do not 
believe it. If you believe it, you do 
not know it; you merely know the 
reasons which compel belief. Ra- 
tionalism rejects Faith and extols 
Reason as the sole pillar of Truth: 
Traditionalism takes Revelation for 
its pillar and appears to relegate 
the intellect to the rudimentary or- 
gan class. St. Thomas steers cau- 
tiously between the two extremes. 
Reason and Faith both reach truth, 
but their formal objects—the way 
they go about it—are different. 
Revelation is the lightning flash; 
reason the two-dollar flashlight 
which illumines the shadowy land- 
scape of Truth. What is shown by 
the lightning certainly does not con- 
tradict what is shown by the flash- 
light. It is the same landscape that 
both illumine, but the lightning re- 
veals more of it than the little 
flashlight could ever reach. 
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Not only do Faith and Reason 
never conflict, but on the contrary 
Faith often preserves Reason from 
falling into disagreeable ditches. 
Not infrequently a mathematician 
informs the astronomer that his 
theory concerning certain heavenly 
movements is mathematically un- 
tenable. Mathematics here is a 
negative norm that preserves the 
astronomer from frittering away 
precious time on blind-alley specu- 
lation. Nobody begins to bellow 
that mathematics and astronomy 
conflict and that astronomy is be- 
ing browbeaten and forced to pre- 
ordained conclusions by the over- 
bearing, dogmatic Mathematics. If 
the numerous superficial critics of 
Scholasticism had _ studied St. 
Thomas, there would be a great deal 
less bellowing in the world about 
the imaginary warfare of Faith 
and Reason. 

Scholasticism, crushed to Earth, 
has risen again. Through a sort 
of metaphorical metempsychosis, 
its incorrupt soul has transmigrated 
from the Aristotelian physical theo- 
ries and entered into the body of 
modern science. Once more the 
world beholds it moving with ever- 
increasing prestige through the 
realm of thought. Among the many 
systems that have arisen since the 
time of Descartes, not one has ob- 
tained an overmastering grip on the 
mind of man. The human intellect 
is made for Truth, as the human 
stomach is made for food and 
drink, and these modern systems, 
many of which can scarcely boast 
one and one-half per cent of truth, 
can never effectually appease that 
inborn intellectual hunger and 
thirst which clamors and clamors 
for the True. Indeed, for Scholas- 
ticism, one of the most encouraging 
symptoms of the modern world is 

















the almost universal thirst for the 
Real and the True that exists in it 
to-day; a thirst which Scholastic 
thought is admirably adapted to re- 
lieve. 

No longer do the learned “sneer 
at Aquinas” with Macaulay. See 
in these excerpts from letters ap- 
pearing in Dr. Zybura’s recent 
book: Present-Day Thinkers and 
the New Scholasticism' the death- 
rattle of that contemptuous atti- 
tude toward Scholasticism in vogue 
not so long ago. “I find the best 
thought of the day,” says Professor 
A. A. Bowman of Princeton Univer- 
sity, “very sympathetic to the keen 
thinking of the Schoolmen. As evi- 
dence of this let me mention the 
fact that Mr. C. D. Broad of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, (England), in 
my opinion the keenest mind among 
the younger generation of English 
thinkers, has somewhere remarked 
that no serious thinker of the 
present day would treat Scholasti- 
cism with anything but respect. As 
his training and viewpoint are ul- 
tra-modern and scientific, such a 
statement as coming from him is 
particularly significant. It is true 
that many disparaging remarks on 
the subject are to be met with in 
uninformed writers, but you may 
take it from me that the best- 
trained minds are turning in a note- 
worthy way to the great systems of 
the Middle Ages.” 

“Even a psychologist may now 
believe in a soul,” says Professor 
E. L. Hinman of Nebraska Univer- 
sity. “Indeed, there are many 
phases of the strongly held philos- 
ophy of to-day that might engage 
closely with much of the Scholas- 
tic teaching.” 

“A system like that of St. Thomas 
Aquinas has to be considered and 
B. Herder Book Co. 
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evaluated on its own merits,” says 
Professor Jay William Hudson of 
the University of Missouri, “and not 
in terms of preconceptions regard- 
ing his aim or religious affiliations. 
In doing this, I am certain one 
finds in him one of the great sys- 


tems of all time. But I wonder 
how many really understand the 
great master?” 

“I should be inclined to say that 
there was now, far more than in my 
younger days,” says Professor 
Clement C. Webb of Oxford Univer- 
sity, England, “‘a general agreement 
among competent scholars that the 
Schoolmen, especially the best 
known of them, St. Thomas, were 
really important thinkers, from the 
study of whom much can be 
learned as to the problems of phi- 
losophers and apart from the study 
of whom the history of thought can- 
not be rightly understood. The 
notion which was prevalent one 
hundred to one hundred and fifty 
years ago and later, that their 
speculations were a solemn trifling 
or even that their submission to 
certain dogmas as revealed was 
such as to deprive their work of all 
claim to freedom and originality, 
is now rarely held by the in- 
structed.” 

“In technical philosophy, espe- 
cially in England and America,” 
says Professor George Santayana, 
for many years Professor of Philos- 
ophy at Harvard, “there is a lively 
movement towards realism, both in 
the epistemological and in the logi- 
cal sense of this term; so that the 
gibes about Scholastic trifling and 
quibbling have ceased, or have be- 
come a sign of ignorance.” 

The sacrosanct columns of the 
London Times in the year of grace 
1925 contained an innocent little 
item which to the prejudices of the 
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Victorian period would have seemed 
something bordering on treason to 
the British throne. “Scholasti- 
cism,” says the Thunderer, “re- 
gains its hold in Germany and is 
arousing respect also in Great Brit- 
ain. We are seeing a revival of 
Thomism.” 

In Berlin, in Oxford, in Cam- 
bridge, in London, in Paris, in 
Vienna, in Rome, in Harvard, in 
Yale, in Columbia, in Pennsylvania, 
and in other great secular seats of 
learning, serious minds are daily 
becoming better acquainted with 
the finer meanings of Scholastic 
principles. 

During the recent Thomistic cele- 
bration in England, lectures on 
Scholastic philosophy and _ St. 
Thomas were delivered by two 
prominent non-Catholic professors, 
Professor T. F. Tout of the Univer- 
sity of Manchester and Professor 
A. E. Taylor, then of St. Andrew’s, 
now of Edinburgh University. “I 
am at least sure,” said Professor 
Taylor in concluding his lecture, 
“that the careful study of the 
Thomist doctrine on the subject [of 
sensible and intelligible species] is 
the best preparation for fruitful 
meditation of one’s own, and that 
the bad habit of beginning the 
study of so-called ‘modern’ philos- 
ophy with Descartes, in whom the 
epistemological problem is falsified 
from the first by ‘representationist’ 
assumptions, is responsible for gen- 
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erations of mere fumbling in the 
dark which might have been es- 
caped if the gentlemen of the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries 
had been willing to do less ‘sneer- 
ing at Aquinas’ and more study of 
him.” 

And all this, let us recall, con- 
cerns a system which, but a gener- 
ation ago, the history books were 
making huge detours to avoid. 

Aquinas and his contemporaries 
wove their fundamental principles 
into a magnificent tapestry that 
caught in vast panorama the color- 
ful history of Being and portrayed, 
threading in and out through the 
huge fabric, those subtle Ultimate 
Causes which are the life-blood of 
this enormous, complex Universe. 
The epic of Being, the adventures 
of all Reality are mirrored by this 
smooth fabric, smooth with a seam- 
less symmetry, so perfectly do its 
parts merge one into the other, 
without the slightest jar of contra- 
diction, without the remotest sign 
of ragged overlapping. The har- 
monious coherence and the ex- 
quisite dovetailing of parts so nu- 
merous and so complex, and the ab- 
sence of contradiction from a sys- 
tem so vast furnish of themselves 
strong presumptions in favor of the 
belief that Truth is here. The 
great thirteenth century master- 
piece is to-day rising resplendent 
from the tomb. This is the Easter 
Morn of Scholasticism. 








SAINT-GUILHEM-LE-DESERT. 


A Benedictine Pilgrimage. 


By Bepe Camo, O.S.B., M.A., F.R.S. 


PART II. 


ND now let us visit the place 

which was sanctified by the 
life and death of this great servant 
of God, St. William of Gellone. We 
may start from Aniane—the famous 
Abbey of St. Benedict there has 
now become a _ reformatory for 
boys! The little town stands in a 
fertile plain, covered with vine- 
yards and watered by the Hérault, 
a very beautiful river, whose crys- 
tal waters are a delight to the eye. 
The great church of the Abbey 
was rebuilt by the Maurists, in 
the style of the Italian Renaissance, 
not long before the Revolution 
broke out which dispersed the 
monks and put an end to the Ab- 
bey. With its great dome, and 
classical altars, it is very magnifi- 
cent and spacious for the parish 
church which it has become. But, 
as at Cluny where nearly the whole 
Abbey was thus rebuilt shortly be- 
fore the end, it makes one sad to 
think that the priceless relics of 
the past should thus have been 
sacrificed, and sacrificed to so little 
purpose. There is a statue of St. 
Benedict over one of the side altars, 
there is a pompous Latin inscrip- 
tion on the western facade of the 
church, recording the rebuilding, 
and that is all. 

Two or three miles of country 
road beside the majestic river 
bring us to the confines of the lux- 
uriant valley, and then we are con- 
fronted by a complete change of 


scene. It is an extraordinary con- 
trast. In front of us rises a ram- 
part of gray mountains, bare and 
jagged, with but a few oak trees 
growing here and there upon their 
precipitous flanks. We have left 
behind the South of France with its 
vineyards and olive trees, its count- 
less villages full of the joy of life, 
its luxurious vegetation, its gener- 
ous wines, its abundance and its 
gaiety. 

Before us, instead of opulent 
plains, there is but the rock, hard, 
grim and sterile. But two poor 
villages can be found in a space of 
twenty-five kilometers; the joyous 
vinedresser is here replaced by the 
goatherd, the woodcutter, the char- 
coal-burner. An old proverb says, 
“To live at Saint-Guilhem you need 


the backbone of an ass, the teeth . 


of a wolf and the legs of a dog.” 

And yet what solemn beauty 
there is in these austere and noble 
mountains which seem to lift the 
heart towards heaven! St. Wil- 
liam, like his father St. Benedict, 
fled from the luxurious and ener- 
vating valleys, to find his home 
among the stern hills; like the 
Psalmist he cried, Levavi oculos 
meos in montes, and from those 
mountains of God truly there came 
to him the help he sought. 

These hills now approach close- 
ly to the river on either side, and 
form a precipitous gorge, which 
hardly leaves room for the road, 
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and through which the Heérault, 
now become a torrent, rushes 
fiercely, here descending in foam- 
ing cascades, here broadening out 
into pools of the most exquisite 
clear green. And now we come to 
the oldest bridge in all France, the 
Devil’s Bridge as it is called. It 
is said that the date 1001 is still 
to be seen sculptured on the vault 
of one of its massive arches, it is 
certain that it already existed in 
1029. Built of huge limestone 
blocks it has faithfully withstood 
these nine hundred years the furi- 
ous assaults of the river which in 
times of flood rises to incredible 
heights, and pours its foaming 
waters far over its parapets. 

Below is a deep hollow or pool 
some thirty meters in depth, filled 
with innumerable fish, called the 
Black Gulf, or in the langue d’oc, 
which the peasants still speak, “lou 
Gourg negre.” The bridge was 
actually constructed at the com- 
mon charges of the two monaster- 
ies, Aniane and Gellone, whose ter- 
ritories it unites. But of course, 
there is also a legend attached to 
its building, and that attributes the 
work to the devil. It is the usual 
story; the devil undertook the work, 
quite impossible to human effort or 
skill, on condition that he was 
given the soul of the first creature 
to pass over the completed struc- 
ture. And, as usual, he was 
tricked, poor devil, for they sent 
across a dog with a saucepan tied 
to its tail! The baffled demon 
foamed with rage, but was put to 
flight with holy water. He tried to 
break down the bridge, but he had 
done his work too well, and so it 
has lasted firm and strong through 
nine centuries and more, and will 
thus endure until the crack of 
doom. 
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Once we have crossed the bridge 
a road branches off toward Saint- 
Guilhem, and we enter the deep 
gorges of the Hérault and mount 
the hillside down which the river 
rushes, hemmed in on either side 
by perpendicular rocks. We have 
still about three miles to go, but 
the road, passing through one of 
the most romantic gorges in 
France, is full of enchantment. 
Everywhere there are _ rippling 
springs of water which fill the air 
with music. The air too is scented 
with lavender, rosemary and 
thyme, the river is beautiful be- 
yond description. Wild fig-trees 
and olives planted on little ter- 
races, as in Palestine, shade the 
road. The hills that tower above 
them have been compared by a 
great painter, to the mountains of 
Palestine, and indeed the likeness 
of the scenery to that of the Holy 
Land is very striking. 

The rocks heaped about the 
river-banks are of the weirdest 
forms. They look like the skeletons 
of antediluvian monsters as they 
glisten white under the Southern 
sun. We pass a most lovely 
spring, whose waters foam and 
sparkle, while their overflow forms 
a delicious cascade. It is called 
La Clamouse (fons clamosus, the 
clamoring spring). Its waters pass 
beneath a bridge and rush to fling 
themselves into the river. The peas- 
ants say La Clamouse is a woman 
weeping for her boy who was 
drowned in the spring. A little 
further on, on the opposite bank, 
are the remains of the little church, 
St. Hilary de Montcalmés; the 
ruins have become as gray as the 
rocks on which they stand. 

On each side of the road every 
morsel of soil available has been 
cultivated. The peasant hereabouts 
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has to struggle hard against nature, 
and he is indefatigable. Vines and 
olive trees are planted everywhere 
it is possible for them to gain a 
footing. The lower slopes of the 
rocky hills are terraced in stages, 
each stage protected by a stone 
wall. Not seldom such a wall has 
been constructed for the sake of a 
single olive tree. 

Little cascades and gushing 
springs are found at almost every 
step, thus in spite of the harshness 
of these limestone rocks, the lower 
slopes at least are ever green and 
bright. The springs have holiowed 
out pools edged with brilliant 
mosses, the waterfalls are overhung 
with the lovely sprays of the maid- 
enhair fern. Wildflowers innumer- 
able decorate the broken rocks by 
the riverside, ferns raise their 
graceful fronds, the murmur of the 
waters enchants the ear. 

A rock, shaped like a gigantic 
fan, thrusts its way into the river at 
our feet. Its fantastic shape has 
been caused by innumerable rivu- 
lets. This rock so narrows the bed 
of the river that it might be pos- 
sible for an active mountaineer to 
take it at a jump. It reminds the 
English traveler of the famous Strid 
over the Wear by Bolton Abbey. 
And, in this land of legends, it has, 
of course, its own. It is called the 
Salut du Pdédtre, “the Shepherd’s 
salvation.” Here a shepherd carry- 
ing a girl, fled with his lovely 
burden from a knight, here he 
leapt over the river, and thus es- 
caped in safety. The rock, they 
say, still bears the prints of his 
feet. Close by this spot, the moun- 
tain on our left juts out so much 
as almost to form a barrier to fur- 
ther progress. In fact, in St. Wil- 
liam’s day, and long afterwards, 
the only road from this point to the 
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monastery was a difficult bridle 
path which ascended the slopes of 
the hill. It was not till the eight- 
eenth century that Msgr. de Fumel, 
the last Abbot of Saint-Guilhem and 
the last Bishop of Lodéve, who was 
a great builder of roads and bridges, 
had the obstructing rock blasted 
away, so as just to leave room for 
the road to pass round it. 

As we mount on our way, with 
due gratitude to the Abbot-Bishop, 
we can see in the distance on 
the left the fantastic peaks that 
overshadow Saint-Guilhem, sur- 
mounted by the picturesque ruins 
of an ancient feudal castle. On our 
right, between the road and the 
river are some strange construc- 
tions that look like tortoises or ele- 
phants of stone, three in number. 
They have resisted the onslaughts 
of the winter floods these thousand 
years and more. They are called 
the Saracen Mills, and they were in 
use for grinding bark and minerals 
within living memory. One of them 
still contains an ancient millstone. 
And now the river widens out, its 
waters transparent as_ crystal, 
washing the flanks of a large flat 
rock upon which rises a medieval 
tower, lofty and stern of aspect; 
beneath its protection are two more 
mills, called the Mills of Planca- 
meil. Old inhabitants of Saint- 
Guilhem will tell you that some- 
times the water rises to such a 
height that it covers the battle- 
ments of this feudal tower. For the 
great enemy of this district is the 
flood. The tower was built to pro- 
tect the miller, to give him a chance 
of escape in flood-time, but it is not 
always sufficiently lofty for this. 
A little further on a rope-bridge 
crosses the river. The Hérault is 
at this point about forty meters 
broad. It seems a perilous passage, 
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for it is but a single rope, on which 
is threaded a hollow cylinder. The 
adventurer places this cylinder un- 
der his left arm, and pulls himself 


across with the right. There is an- 
other such bridge higher up near 
the village, and this is in constant 
use. 

On the third day of the carnival 
at Saint-Guilhem, that is to say 
Shrove Tuesday, the married men 
go out with a drum and pursue the 
bachelors. If they meet with one 
they seize him and duck him in the 
river! But on that day, the bache- 
lors make good use of the rope 
bridge! And now the first houses 
of the village appear, and we recog- 
nize the very first as the hotel to 
which we have been directed, the 
Hotel Fonzes, simple enough it is 
true, plain and whitewashed with- 
in and without, but where you 
may be sure of the kindest wel- 
come, the most delightful hosts, and 
the most excellent fare, for the 
crayfish, the omelettes auz truffes, 
the trout, and the wines of Saint- 
Guilhem are justly famous. 


And so at last we are at Saint- 
Guilhem, in the valley of the ancient 
Gellone. It rises on our left, 
mounting a steep hill. Down the 
slope rushes the Verdus, a torrent 
which has been to some extent 
tamed by man, but yet can be for- 
midable enough in flood. Close to 
the entrance of the village, it flings 
itself a foaming cascade into the 
green waters of the Hérault. 

Saint-Guilhem is a medieval vil- 
lage, a little town indeed, fortified, 
entrenched, and dominated by its 
castle, magnificently situated on the 
summit of jagged and almost in- 
accessible peaks. It has still many 
remnants of its ancient fortifica- 
tions, and is composed for the most 
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part of very ancient houses dating 
at least from the early Middle Ages. 
Its situation was admirably adapted 
for defense, the Verdus and the 
Hérault are its moats, the steep 
mountains that inclose it form its 
ramparts. Where the two rivers 
meet, an ancient Portal rises (Lou 
Pourtalet), and beside it are ram- 
parts joining it to a ruined church, 
once fortified—the Church of St. 
Lawrence, which was the title of 
one of the two parishes into which 
the little town was divided. This 
church has a round tower, its sum- 
mit ornamented with arcading, 
which forms the eastern apse of the 
ruined sanctuary. With its mas- 
sive buttresses and fortified walls 
this little church has an extraor- 
dinarily robust and solid air; beside 
it is an arcaded fountain over 
which a modern war memorial has 
now been placed somewhat unfortu- 
nately, for the poilu in horizon- 
bleu who stands sentry-wise against 
the ancient wall hardly harmonizes 
with his medieval surroundings. 
Opposite St. Lawrence is our 
hotel, and between them a modern 
road mounts the hill towards the 
Abbey. It skirts the right bank of 
the Verdus, but it is better to pass 
it by for the present, and crossing 
the little stone bridge over the tor- 
rent, go up the ancient street that 
skirts its left bank. We are now in 
the town of Saint-Guilhem, sur- 
rounded by medieval houses; many 
of them, with their ancient round- 
arched windows and doorways, just 
as they have stood for nigh a thou- 
sand years. There is nothing mag- 
nificent, but on the other hand, 
there is nothing modern here. Some 
of the most ancient houses bestride 
the Verdus, on solid arches of 
masonry, others have vaulted sta- 
bles or cellars on the ground floor, 























while the living rooms are ap- 
proached by external stone stair- 
eases. One of the most striking of 
these ancient dwellings, the Maison 
Barmi, is built upon a triple series 
of vaulted arches or little tunnels 
through which the Verdus rushes 
noisily; to approach its doorway 
you must mount some eighteen 
steps which lead to a terrace look- 
ing down over the stream. It is 
embowered in creepers, vines and 
roses, and is a pleasant place in- 
deed. 

A little higher up there rises on 
our right a lofty medieval tower 
which formed an important part of 
the ancient fortifications, and as 
we mount the road becomes nar- 
rower and steeper, the houses even 
more venerable of aspect; every- 
where the Romanesque arch con- 
fronts us. Steep little vaulted pass- 
ages between the houses lead to 
smal! gardens perched up between 
them and the rocks that rise be- 
hind. We now approach a great 
building half market, half church, 
its Norman windows and arcades 
are divided by a string-course of 
dogtooth moldings. It is called the 
Mazel, and the church that rises 
above the vaulted market is that of 
the White Penitents. And now, 
after passing a little alley which 
runs down to the river, we find our- 
selves before the east end of the 
Abbey Church. We have reached at 
last the goal. 


The venerable Abbey Church of 
St. William is believed by such a 
great authority as Revoil, to date 
from the Saint’s own time, the be- 
ginning of the ninth century. This, 
however, refers only to the nave; 
the transepts and the triple apse, 
he would ascribe to the eleventh 
century. In any case it is a most 
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wonderful monument of antiquity, 
and remains in an extraordinary 
state of preservation. To visit it, 
it will be well to go first to the west 
end, and enter by the noble Roman- 
esque portal below the lofty tower. 
This portal is surmounted by a 
Christ enthroned in the attitude of 
benediction. It opens into a large 
porch or galilee, comparable in 
some measure to that of Ely Cathe- 
dral, and called by the strange 
name of the Gimel. This name is 
supposed to be derived from the 
Latin gemere, i. e., to groan, and 
truly it was a place of tears, for 
in ancient days it formed the place 
of assembly for public penitents 
who were not yet admitted into the 
Church. Here, in this vaulted hall, 
the Albigensian heretics for in- 
stance, came to make their submis- 
sion and receive their penance. The 
stone benches on either side, and 
the stone walls behind them shine 
as if they were polished, so great 
was the crowd of penitents who 
used them from the year 1199. 
The Gimel is simple in plan. 
Four solid circular ribs meet in the 
center of its vault, and descend at 
the angles to rest on columns of 
marble. It is raised by four steps 


above the level of the nave. We 
may now enter the Church. It is 
very simple, very majestic. Great 


square pillars on either side sustain 
the lofty vault. Beyond the nave 
and transepts, rises the central 
apse, borne upon seven round- 
headed arches. Above, is one win- 
dow made in the form of a Latin 
cross. The nave is long, narrow 
and very lofty, the aisles are nar- 
rower still. At the west end of the 
north aisle is a very ancient font, 
large enough to serve for baptisms 
by immersion. It may be de- 
scribed as a barrel in stone. It 
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comes from the old Parish Church 
of St. Lawrence, for of course an 
Abbey Church had no need of a 


baptismal font. Above the Gimel 
is a large western gallery, now oc- 
cupied by a magnificent old organ, 
placed here by the Maurists in the 
eighteenth century. But I was told 
that in ancient times the gallery 
served as the monks’ choir, just as 
such galleries often do in Spain, for 
instance in the famous Dominican 
church of Santo Tomas at Avila. 
Above it rises the great belfry 
tower, which was an addition of 
the sixteenth century. Here then 
is the sanctuary which William so 
dearly loved. Alas! his shrine has 
disappeared, though a modern altar 
still holds some of his sacred relics. 
Others, I was told, were carried 
away in a disastrous flood, when 
the waters invaded the Church, 
and mounted to an extraordinary 
height. But the whole Abbey is his 
shrine, and his memory is very 
fresh and fragrant here. 

But if the Saint’s shrine has van- 
ished, swept away, like so many 
others, at the great Revolution, it is 
a special joy to find that his great 
gift to his Abbey, the parting gift 
of Charlemagne to his friend, still 
remains intact. The relic of the 
Holy Cross is still here, still the ob- 
ject of extraordinary veneration, 
still believed by his people to pro- 
tect them from the lightning and 
tempest which work such havoc in 
the country round Gellone. The 
relic is preserved above the altar of 
the Holy Cross, which fills the 
southern apse. An inscription en- 
graved upon the walls strikes with 
the sentence of excommunication 
ipso facto anyone who should dare 
to carry off the least particle of the 
relic, or even plan to do it. The 
tabernacle which contains it is pro- 
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tected by an iron grille with three 
locks, and till recently to open it 
needed the presence of three per- 
sonages, the Curé, the President of 
the Fabric and the mayor, each 
with his key. The Curé is now in- 
trusted with these three keys. Ev- 
ery year on the two Feasts of the 
Holy Cross (May 3d and September 
14th) this glorious relic is carried 
in solemn procession through the 
streets of Saint-Guilhem, and ever 
amid the canticles of praise and 
adoration, is heard the constant re- 
frain, “From lightning and tempest, 
deliver us, O Lord.” This prayer 
has by constant tradition, been 
heard and answered through these 
thousand years. Terrific storms 
often rage amid the narrow moun- 
tain gorges which hem in the little 
town, the thunder claps are appall- 
ing to hear, the lightning often 
strikes the rocks and blasts the 
trees, but never has it fallen in the 
valley, never has it injured house 
or man or beast at Saint-Guilhem. 
Curious little loaves of bread, made 
in the form of a cross, are blessed 
on these feast days, and distributed 
to the faithful, who preserve them 
in their houses with religious re- 
spect as preservatives against the 
lightning. 

The northern apsidal chapel con- 
tains relics of great interest both 
to the antiquary and the pilgrim. 
Chief of these is the altar itself, 
which is of extraordinary beauty, 
and dates from the year 1138. It 
is made of white marble, with a 
base and mensa of black Lydian 
marble. The frontal consists of 
two panels separated by a band of 
flowing arabesques in white marble, 
which are relieved by a background 
of glass mosaic. On the right panel 
is represented the Crucifixion with 
Mary and John, and at their feet 




















are the dead rising from their 
tombs. On either side, above the 
arms of the cross, are angels bear- 
ing the sun and the crescent moon. 
The cross is made of cubes of green 
glass mosaic. On the left is repre- 
sented a Majesty; Christ no longer 
humiliated on the Cross, but glori- 
fied in heaven. He is draped in a 
tunic, seated on a throne. A cruci- 
form nimbus surrounds the noble 
head. His right hand is raised in 
benediction, His left holds a book, 
resting on His knee. In the four 
angles are the Evangelists with 
their symbols. 

Here too, hard by the modern 
altar of St. William, is the ancient 
Gallo-Roman sarcophagus, dating 
probably from the sixth century, 
that contained the bodies of Al- 
bana and Beltrana, his two virgin 
sisters. It was broken in pieces 
by the vandals of the Revolution, 
but has been skillfully restored. 
The front is divided by twisted col- 
umns into five unequal divisions. 
In these are represented Christ and 
His Apostles. On the lid of the 
sarcophagus are Daniel in the lions’ 
den, palm trees and vines. On one 
end are Adam and Eve with the 
serpent, and on the other the three 
children in the furnace. There are 
other interesting relics of the past 
(broken monumental effigies, an- 
cient carvings from the cloister, and 
so on) collected in this chapel, 
which serves as a kind of museum. 
Among them are the slabs that cov- 
ered the tombs of two of the me- 
dieval abbots. 

If we leave the Church by a mod- 
ern door approached by a staircase 
from the north transept, we shall 
find ourselves in a narrow street, 
from which a door in the garden 
wall admits us to the exterior of 
the eastern apses of the Church. 
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There is something very delightful 
about these apses, they are so ven- 
erable and yet the golden color of 
their stones makes them appear so 
fresh and bright. The central apse 
is much larger and higher than 
the ones on either side, but all are 
much the same in plan. In each 
are three windows, separated by 
buttresses, and surmounted by a 
molding of dogtooth ornament, 
above which runs a gallery of deep 
arcades, surmounted in its turn by 
a string-course of dogtooth. The 
whole effect is most decorative and 
delightful. I confess I penetrated 
into this inclosure with some trepi- 
dation, for I had no idea to whom 
the Abbey buildings now belonged. 
However, I was soon reassured. 
After passing some ancient monas- 
tic buildings attached to the south- 
ern transept I came into the ruined 
cloister-garth, even now in its deso- 
lation extraordinarily beautiful. 
And then I met a priest, and knew 
that all was well! I found that 
though the monks were gone, the 
venerable place had been bought by 
the late Cardinal Cabriéres, Bishop 
of Montpellier, who died in 1921 at 
a patriarchal age. And now the 
old monastery, or what is left of 
it, has become a school for church 
students, a Little Seminary in fact, 
for the diocese. The coming of a 
Benedictine to this ancient home 
of his Order, caused quite a sensa- 
tion among the students! The Su- 
perior, with the-unfailing kindness 
of the French priest, put himself 
out in every way to be my guide. 
And it is due to his kindness that 
I am able to give so many details 
of this entrancing spot. 

The history of the cloister and 
the monastic buildings is indeed a 
sad one. Even since Revoil wrote 


his book, what havoc has been 
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wrought! Half the cloister has dis- 
appeared, only two of its galleries 
remain. And I fear that the best 
of its sculptures are now to be 
found in New York! At the dis- 
astrous Revolution the Abbey build- 
ings were sold, and divided among 
various purchasers. The admirable 
cloisters, comparable to those of the 
Abbey of Mont Majour near Arles, 
became the property or rather the 
prey of a stone-mason who used 
them as a quarry. The statues that 
adorned it were sold to serve as 
steps. Placed face downwards, 
their faces and their hands buried 
in the ground, they served passably 
well for this purpose, for they were 
like those incomparable statues at 
Moissac, tall and stiff, with straight, 
flat backs. Some have been found 
in various places thus degraded 
and profaned. One _ exquisitely 
carved capital was used as a 
counterpoise to a kitchen spit. At 
Montpeyroux, a decapitated St. 
Peter was used as a pestle to pound 
samphire. Perhaps many a saint 
and angel, many a grinning demon 
or gargoyle may be released some 
day when the houses built or re- 
paired by this wretch are in their 
turn demolished. 

What is left are the two galleries 
of the cloister and even they are 
half in ruins, and yet they are still 
of incomparable beauty. 

These are the northern and west- 
ern alleys; they still bear traces of 
wall-paintings, and are Romanesque 
in character, probably, I imagine, 
of the eleventh century, though 
some do not hesitate to attribute 
them to St. William himself. 

The cloisters were originally of 
two stories, but the upper galleries 
have completely disappeared. The 
amazing beauty of the sculptured 
capitals made them the prey of 
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connoisseurs, and they were dis- 
persed to the four winds of heaven. 
A “juge de paix” at Aniane, col- 
lected a large number, and dis- 
played them in his park. But at 
his death they were sold, and a 
sculptor, George Grey Barnard, by 
name, bought them and carried 
them off to New York. They are 
now preserved there at The Clois- 
ters, a branch of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art. Among them, my 
American readers may find many 
noble pieces. Some are decorated 
with conventional foliage, others 
represent Biblical subjects, such as 
the Massacre of the Innocents, the 
Presentation of Our Lord in the 
Temple; the most remarkable of all 
being the capital of Hell (a most 
realistic representation of lost souls 
pushed into the yawning gulf of 
hell by horrible demons) and an 
admirable pilaster decorated with 
acanthus leaves. The Museum also 
possesses the sepulchral effigy of a 
knight, and statues of St. James the 
Great, St. Barbara, St. Denis and 
his companion St. Eleutherius, 
bearing their heads in their hands, 
a Madonna admirably painted, and 
a St. Roch with his accustomed 
dog. It is a comfort to know that 
these priceless relics of the past are 
now carefully preserved and pro- 
tected; but it is grievous to think 
that they are lost for ever to the 
sacred place for which they were 
made and which they had adorned 
for so many centuries. 

A square basin of sparkling 
water adorns the cloister garth; 
and some parts of the monks’ dor- 
mitory, the Abbot’s apartments, 
and the chapterhouse still exist, 
though much dilapidated. Other 
portions of the old monastic build- 
ings have been converted into the 
school of which I spoke. The re- 



































fectory has completely disappeared. 
Bathed in sunshine, musical with 
the murmur of rippling water (a 
spring rises mysteriously from an 
angle of the cloister gallery), glow- 
ing with gorgeous flowers, shad- 
owed by great oleanders bending 
beneath their brilliant blossoms, 
this cloister is still enchanting, even 
in its decay. 

In the latter half of the nine- 
teenth century, it was inhabited by 
a strange personage, a mysterious 
hermit who had been a great sol- 
dier and bore an illustrious name. 
He was said to be of the blood of 
St. William himself, and to have 
come hither to end his days, like 
his glorious ancestor, in solitude 
and prayer. Clothed in an old 
sack, with streaming hair and flow- 
ing beard, he lived on the vege- 
tables he cultivated with his own 
hands, and strenuously defended 
his privacy against the curious vis- 
itor who was tempted to invade his 
solitude. So he lived for nearly 
forty years. Occasionally he was 
seized with a lust for battle, such 
as he could not restrain. He then 
sallied out, and rushed along the 
banks of the Hérault, fighting the 
anglers and flinging their lines and 
nets into the river. Then with 
weary body, and nerves relieved of 
their strain, he returned to his ruins 
to pray. While he lived there, the 
ruined cloisters became covered 
with moss; wild plants of .every 
kind sprouted from the cracks in 
the masonry, briars and thorns 
choked the alleys; all was desola- 
tion. And yet, sometimes, patrician 
visitors would find their way to 
Saint-Guilhem, and the Saint’s de- 
scendant would receive them with 
old-world courtesy, and the conver- 
sation would turn on the great do- 
ings of ancient days, the court, the 
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nobles, the princely families. You 
might have heard this human 
scarecrow inquire anxiously for 
news of this old duchess, or that 
ambassador, or discuss genealogies 
and armorial bearings with the pro- 
found learning of a herald. But he 
has gone, to join, we may hope, the 
Saint from whose blood he sprang, 
and whose example, in some far- 
off way, he sought to copy. 


And now leaving the Abbey 
grounds, I must take you further 
with me, yes, even to the End of 
the World! Before the west end of 
the Abbey Church stretches the 
Grande Place, with its old arcaded 
houses, its fountain, and its Tree 
of Liberty. Close by, a few broken 
walls tell of the old parish church 
of St. Bartholomew, and the con- 
vent founded by the Saint’s sisters 
hard by. But let us follow the 
course of the Verdus. On our right 
rise the peaks that sustain the 
ruined Castelas called the Giant’s 
Castle. It is perched on high like 
an eagle’s nest and dominates the 
horizon. Some way beneath it, at 
the foot of the perpendicular rock 
that supports it, rises a great 
square tower, known as the Cabinet 
du Géant. This served as a sort of 
outer fortification and gateway to 
the Castle above it. The rocky ter- 
race on which it stands was used 
as a landing for the rope-ladders 
which were the only means of ac- 
cess to the Castle above. The gar- 
rison, if pushed to extremity, would 
desert the Cabinet, and climb up 
by means of these ropes to the in- 
accessible fortress from whence 
they could defy all efforts to dis- 
lodge them. According to the leg- 
end, when St. William was think- 
ing of his foundation in the valley, 
the castle was inhabited by a fero- 
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cious giant, the terror of the coun- 
tryside. He must be got rid of be- 
fore the monks could live at Gel- 
lone. So William scaled the for- 
midable peak, and before the giant 
was aware of what had happened, 
presented himself within the fort- 
ress. The giant was looking out of 
a window which gave on the preci- 
pice, and neither saw nor heard 
him. In vain the giant’s pet mag- 
pie shrieked its warning: Gare, 
Géant, Guilhem! Gare Géant, Guil- 
hem! He was taken by surprise, 
and flung from the window, down 
the precipice. 

I had neither time nor strength 
to scale the needle-like peak on 
which the Castle is perched. But it 
forms a striking feature of a land- 
scape that once seen can never be 
forgotten. A narrow path for a 


mile or more runs through fields 
and olive-groves by the side of the 


torrent. The fields become narrow- 
er as we proceed, for the cliffs hem 
in the path more and more, and 
huge rocks fallen from their sum- 
mits rise gray and menacing 
around. Even here the laborious 
toil of the peasant is visible, in the 
terraces that support the olive trees 
built up upon the lower slopes of 
the hills. Little springs of water 
gurgle on every side and swell the 
stream, which comes tumbling 
down over the rocks in miniature 
Niagaras. At last we reach the 
source; it is a lovely sight. It bub- 
bles up in a clear shell-like pool, 
from a bed of fine gravel, and look- 
ing down into its crystal depths we 
can see the little grains of sand con- 
stantly in motion, dancing, as it 
were, above the jets of rising water. 
Rocks covered with delicate mosses, 
shaded with maidenhair fern, are 
bathed by it, and all around a circle 
of shrubs and plants enframe it. 
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Lavender with pale green leaves 
drapes the rocks, tall bulrushes rise 
bristling like the spearheads of 
chivalry, the air is full of the pene- 
trating fragrance of thyme and 
mint, great shrubs of yellow broom 
stretch out their branches round 
about, honeysuckle and woodbine 
are mirrored in the waters. And 
there is silence here, a silence that 
may be felt. For all around, gigan- 
tic and menacing rises a great cir- 
cle of precipitous cliffs, that closes 
in the horizon, and shuts out the 
world beyond. Enormous rocks 
have fallen from them and are 
heaped up at their feet. We can go 
no further, the way beyond is 
blocked. All around, the jagged 
peaks rise to an incredible height, 
so as all but to block out the sky. 
This is the End of the World, the 
Cirque du Bout du Monde, as it is 
called. And indeed to St. William, 
this was the end of the world. 

A beautiful legend, the “Legend 
of the Sword,” is told of this awe- 
inspiring amphitheater. We all 
know how the Paladins of Char- 
lemagne valued and loved their 
swords. Who has not heard of the 
Durandel, the dear blade of Roland, 
who when hemmed in and over- 
whelmed by his foes at Roncevaux 
sought to break it upon the rocks, 
lest it should fall into the hands of 
the infidel. But the story of the 
sword of William of Gellone is even 
more touching perhaps. The great 
Charles was feeling the burden of 
his years, feeling too the loneliness 
of sovereign power; the Duke Guil- 
hem his dearest friend had left 
him, and at the court of Aix-la- 
Chapelle there was no one fit to 
take his place. He knew his war- 
riors, he knew what links of love 
bound them to their swords, those 
blades that they would kiss before 















the combat, those cross-shaped hilts 
which they would hold before their 
eyes in prayer as they lay wounded 
on the battlefield. He thought then 
of a stratagem which would surely 
draw his Paladin from his retreat. 
He sent for Guilhem’s sword, that 
sword which the Saint had offered 
to St. Julian, and giving it to the 
hero’s sons, Bera, Bernard, Heribert 
and Gaucelene, he bade them carry 
it to Gellone, to their father’s mon- 
astery, and lay it in his hands. 
They fulfilled their mission. Who 
can tell us what combats were 
fought in the old warrior’s soul as 
he clasped again to his breast that 
dear blade with which he had sub- 
dued the infidel? Only God and 
his confessor knew what he en- 
dured. But one night there might 
have been seen emerging from the 
Abbey Church, a monk of lofty 
stature, bearing on his shoulder a 
sword, wrapped in linen bands, as 
it were a white shroud. This huge 
weapon seemed to weigh him down 
more heavily than did the Cross 
upon the shoulders of Jesus as He 
bore it to His Calvary. He carried 
also a pickax and a spade, humble 
tools, which were about to inter in 
its last resting-place the instrument 
of battle and of triumph. Mean- 
while from within the Church rose 
the strains of the Miserere, chanted 
in unison by many voices. And the 
old monk pursued his Via Dolorosa 
till he came to the amphitheater,— 
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to the End of the World. Here the 
grave was dug, beside the source of 
the Verdus, in that solemn place 
of silence encircled by the hills of 
God. A last struggle, the fiercest 
yet endured! What, this virgin 
blade, this sword that had van- 
quished the giant Corsolt, delivered 
Orange and Nimes from the infidel, 
conquered Barcelona, stayed the 
advance of Mohammed at Ville- 
daigne? Is this to be the end? 

Christ conquered in that fight. 
The old warrior kissed his sword 
for the last time, laid it unflinch- 
ingly in the grave prepared, cov- 
ered it in with earth, replaced the 
turf over it that none should ever 
know its resting-place; and then— 
vanquished by emotion, fell pros- 
trate on the earth beside it. 

All night he lay there. In the 
morning he crept back to the Mon- 
astery. The Prior was awaiting 
him. 

“Brother, thou hast remained too 
long outside the inclosure. Here is 
thy penance. Near Fenestrelles the 
road is in a bad state of repair; 
take thy pick and spade, go forth 
and mend it. Here is bread to sus- 
tain thy body, drink thou canst 
find at the spring. Go, work and 
pray.” 

And the monk, the Paladin whom 
an Emperor longed to see by his 
throne, the Saint who had but now 
made the supreme sacrifice, bowed 
his head and obeyed. 











THE JOURNEY. 


By FREDERICA EDMUNDS. 


ERE had been much rain on 

the island for many weeks. 
To-day, the air was clear, faintly 
pungent with tropical odors and the 
reek of warm, wet earth. Old 
Benita, clambering up the steep 
slope sniffed heavily and crossed 
herself in gratitude. 

As she entered the cabin, Gre- 
goria was just setting the can of 
cafe leche back upon the stove. 
There was a faint hissing where the 
liquid oozed its black beads from 
the joints of the can. The twisted 
grill over the iron pot in which 
smoldered lumps of charcoal was 
well rusted from the leakage and 
from the overflow of coffee spilled 
by Gregoria’s unsteady hand as she 
added bluish milk to the bitter 
beverage. 

The women looked at one an- 
other silently, rather wistfully for 
a few moments. Then Benita 
spoke: 

“Pedro much better, gracias a 
Dios? No? Then perhaps a little? 
... Blessings a los santos!” Heavi- 
ly she crossed the one-roomed cabin 
to the spot where farthest from 
light and air, a man lay on a rudely 
framed bed, quite without mat- 
tress or coverings. 

Gregoria shook her head. “A lit- 
tle better, no,” she replied. “He 
will not take the cafe nor the soup 
of beans. The fever burns him, 
burns his hands, his head, his body 
to hot coals .. . Merciful Madre de 
Dios, how he burns!” Her stolidity 
broke. She covered her face with 
long brown hands, and rocking her 
body to and fro broke into a sob- 
bing paroxysm of grief. Her up- 


raised arms now exposed the full 
lines of her figure, making betrayal 
of her imminent maternity. 

Benita sat upon the one chair 
strong enough to hold her, appar- 
ently quite unmoved. Presently, 
she shifted her pipe to the other side 
of her thick-lipped mouth. The 
flesh was drawn back over her 
strong teeth, as even and yellow as 
kernels of corn, like that of a dog 
who is ready to snarl. But Benita 
did not: snarl. 

“Do we keep Pedro here to burn 
and burn with fever-devils?” she 
asked. Then, as the native manner 
is, answered her own question. 
“No, we do not leave him. We take 
him away al instante . . . That is 
what any babe would know.” 

Gregoria’s slender arms dropped. 
Her dusky eyes stared at the other 
as though Benita, too, were babbling 
with fever. 

“Yes, we must take Pedro to- 
night,” the old woman asseverated. 
“It is the only way.” 

“Take him where?” Gregoria 
blazed it petulantly, without the 
usual indirectness. ... Not to the 
hospital, Benita—Not that at all. I 
will not have it . . . No.” 

“Where else?” queried the old 
woman. “One does not take the 
sick on visits, nor make a dia de 
fiesta in their company. . . . Not to 
the hospital? . . . It is there cierta- 
mente.” 

“But Pedro has always fear of the 
hospital. The doctors want to cut 
a man as if he were a fowl. Pedro 
has seen that... . And there are 
groans of dying men, and... .” 

Benita interrupted—calmly—he- 
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tween the puffs of her pipe. “They 
will not cut Pedro. They do not let 
the fire of fever out of the head in 
that way. .. . Sometimes they put 
little devils in the back that drive 
out the other devils. .. . And they 
have ice—oh, plenty of ice at the 
hospital.” 

“There will be a priest at the hos- 
pital,” demurred Gregoria. “Pedro 
will not want to see el Padre. He 
has confessed at Easter.” 

“Pedro will not be thrown at the 
feet of a priest—the worse for 
him,” asserted Benita... “But if 
el Padre has to give Pedro the 
death-anointing—and only the good 
God knows when a man’s time 
comes—will it not be well that the 
priest is already there? . . . To die 
and be buried without prayers, it is 
not Christian—No.” Benita bent 
her bowed shoulders further over 
Pedro’s cot, making the Sign of the 
Cross. “The moon will be up in an 
hour, Gregoria,” she added; “we 
will start then.” 

“But why this night, Benita?... 
He is so bad to-night . . . And to- 
morrow, the good friends of Pedro 
—the strong neighbors—” 

“To-morrow, the good friends of 
Pedro will be picking coffee, silly 
one. You know it.... Will they 
give up their day’s wage to carry 
a man with fever? ... No, they are 
used to fever. . . . But, with Pedro 
it scorches his young body as the 
flame does a fat candle. . .. When 
one is so bad, it is the time to go... 
Yes, it must be to-night.” She 
lifted the grating of the stove with 
bare hands and spat freely—peril- 
ously near the can that served as 
cafetera. 

“But how?” questioned the yield- 
ing Gregoria. “We are but wom- 
en,” as the Blessed Mother of God 
knows... .” 
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“Si; the Mother of God knows— 
and that you will be carrying two 
—the father and the child . . . But 
you are young. ...I am old, but I 
have strong back and arms, gracias 
a Dios. . . . We shall carry Pedro 
facilmente.” She spat again with 
stolid certitude between the bars. 

Within an hour, the moon indeed 
flooded the steep and rugged up- 
land making silvered paths, as for 
elfin feet, between the slender bolls 
of the trees that protected the 
coffee. In the open, it etched the 
dark, sharply serrated crests of the 
long sierra against a whitely lumin- 
ous sky that hung low above them. 
It turned the white mist rising 
from the far tranquil harbor into a 
shimmering veil such as might 
guard the sanctities of heaven from 
a too sinful earth. 

The women bore Pedro in an im- 
provished hammock which had 
once been the patched sail of the 
fishing-boat plied by Gregoria’s 
father. Smelling of fish even more 
strongly then than now, it had 
formed protection for the scant 
household stuff that the young 
couple had brought to their new 
home in the grass-thatched cabin 
which was easily theirs because all 
other families in the coffee district 
had out-grown it. 

No chill was there in the tropic 
night. The faint smell of fruits in- 
sipidly acrid faintly thickened the 
air. Scarcely a sound breathed from 
the rare birds or other creatures of 
the night. Hardly a leaf rustled. 
White patches here and there em- 
phasized dark cabin roofs or 
sheathings of tin which had recent- 
ly undergone repairs. These peon 
homes were as silent as though 
hundreds of weary bodies were not 
sleeping within the compass of a 
few rods. 
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The recent rainy season had 
made the red clay of the soil into 
slippery viscous paste. Yet the 
women followed the narrow trail 
between the upland plantations 
readily enough, hardly noticing its 
accustomed steepness. In the road, 
it became harder trudging. The 
shoes of Benita and Gregoria did 
not pull off in the sticky clay, for 
the reason that they wore no shoes. 
But their feet became mired with a 
heavy coating which, when it grew 
too thick, dropped off of its own 
weight. It was weary work, and 
their muscles strained under mile 
after mile of it. 

After a couple of hours, the 
younger woman halted. “I cannot,” 
she gasped. “It is too far... It 
will kill three.” 

Benita did not waste her breath 
in talking. Instead, she rolled 
Pedro more securely into the fish- 
reeking canvas and swung him 
sturdily upon her own broad back. 
After a time, she spoke: “The way 
will be better presently, gracias a 
los santos! ... Would you then ex- 
pect military highways for peons 
like to us?” 

Yet the road became not so much 
better as different. There had been 
even more rain where the slopes 
leveled to the sea. The tree-roots 
and the out-cropping stones were 
slimy and treacherous. The wom- 
en, again sharing their burden, 
slipped repeatedly. Once, they al- 
most let Pedro fall. The sick man 
might well have been a quite in- 
animate burden. Only now and 
then he uttered a sound, half 
groan and half mutter. As his 
head jolted occasionally into the 
full rays of the moonlight, his eyes 
shone between their heavy lids 
with an uncanny brightness. 
During the small hours, the silent 
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journey went on. Many peon 
cabins were passed as little evinc- 
ing life as though they formed a 
part of cardboard scenery. Occa- 
sionally, a dog barked, a donkey 
brayed, or an owl hooted. Other- 
wise, the warm heaviness of the still 
air remained unbroken. 

At one of their halts, Benita 
pulled a pocket from beneath her 
bodice. From it, she drew cold 
fried plantains, a pasty lump of 
cooked army beans and some rinds 
of bacon. 

“In the name of the Blessed 
Mother, take,” said Benita, cross- 
ing herself as she offered food to 
Gregoria. 

But Gregoria pushed it away. 
“Gracias, good Benita!” I desire 
but water—water,” she faltered, and 
she scooped a sup from the road- 
side rill that ran as a silver thread 
through the quebrada. With it, 
she first moistened the lips and 
forehead of Pedro. 

It was then that her eyes, alert 
with apprehension, noted a change. 
“Benita,” she almost screamed, 
“Pedro has cold—mucho frio!... 
He...he... Oh, santisima Virgen! 
. . . Is he then to die on the very 
road to the hospital?” 

Benita silenced her with a rude 
buffet of a forceful hand against 
her mouth. “Foolish ape! He is 
not dying—no .. . the fever has 
gone off, gracias a Dios! that is all. 
The change has come. The sweat 
will have cold, like that. .. . See! 
his lips grow blue! It is now that 
we must get him on quick. It is 
now that the life snuffs out some- 
times like a candle that dies and 
stinks. . . . Gregoria! You have no 
religion! . .. Does a man die before 
it is God’s will?” 

But Gregoria had dropped upon 
the ground with a moan. The 
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first pangs of her motherhood tra- 
vail were upon her. 

“Pesta! what a woman!” mut- 
tered Benita. “How am I then to 
get two to the hospital before they 
become three?—and with but one 
back? . . . Praise the saints, there 
are cabins in plenty at the foot of 
the quebrada . . . There surely will 
be a woman—a mother of many— 
to help .. . Santisima Maria!” 

Leaving Pedro tightly rolled in 
his canvas, looking like a huge 
cocoon, close beside Gregoria, Be- 
nit# panted and lurched down the 
quebrada, praying as she went. 
Against the sagging door of the 
first cabin, she struck sharply, 
shoving at the same time with 
shoulders and feet. 

The cabin was quite empty, save 
for something alive that crawled 
away in the darkness. “Pesta!” 
exclaimed Benita, “What a fool a 
woman can be! And what a fool 
above all I can be about that ape 
Gregoria! ...It remains that I 
must bring her here for shelter 
while I send help from the flat of 


the gorge . . . Pedro is the one who 
will die on my hands .. . Pedro, I 
must get to the hospital . . . San- 


tisima Virgen.” 

It was but stumbling and trudg- 
ing up again to the roadside and 
back to the empty cabin, at the 
same time comforting and support- 
ing Gregoria. Upon the broken 
flooring, there was litter—perhaps 
bedding for animals. Into Benita’s 
simple mind struggled some part of 
a holy story, some image of a 
Birth in a Stable; but it was not 
clear—not at all. There was no 
time for memories, for pictures in 
one’s thoughts . . . She must find a 
mother-of-many to tend Gregoria 
. .. She herself must get back to 
Pedro . . . Slipping among bowlders, 


cutting her knees upon sharp rocks, 
catching at branching bushes, she 
sought the deep-gullied cabin where 
alone a light was visible. 

“Are they then dead or deaf? 
Does it take a quaking of the earth 
to awaken these lazy ones?”—Be- 
nita asked these questions oratori- 
cally . . . Yet the household was 
finally aroused, the help secured at 
last—not altogether ungrudgingly. 

“That mother’s reward will be 
from the saints,” Benita panted as 
she hurried upward. “May the 
Santisima forgive me if I led her to 
expect another!” 

Atop the gully now, Benita hope- 
fully unrolled the bundle which was 
Pedro. A few drops of a strong 
coffee brew from the mother-of- 
many’s cafetera, she forced down 
his throat. Then again bending her 
anguished back, she swung her 
burden once more upon it. 

The road was almost level now. 
There were no more trees to over- 
hang it. The sugar cane clearings 
were rolling easily away toward the 
harbor. The moon was setting 
languidly, and the first fingers of 
dawn were laying hold of the 
shoulders of the mountains. Be- 
nita’s bruised feet bled in their 
tracks; but she could not fail now. 
The goal was almost won. With 
the daybreak, many would be stir- 
ring. Some would be coming out 
from the town. The mass of its 
roofs and walls was in sight now— 
that irregular blur shaping itself 
out of the morning’s mist. There 
would be help presently—perhaps 
a donkey’s back for Pedro. 

It was within a few rods of the 
hospital, that a figure mounted upon 
a caballo appeared. A nearer view 
disclosed the somewhat grotesque 
shape to be that of a priest in 
soutane and sombrero. Benita ac- 
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costed him with a reverent curt- 
sy rendered abortive by her bur- 
den. Yet the formal compliments 
of her address rolled thickly from 
her tongue. 

The priest understood. Gently, 
he lifted Pedro, still wound in his 
fishy canvas, behind the high sad- 
dle of the horse’s back, where he 
gripped him tightly. The caballo 
knew the road either way. Benita, 
he reassured in punctilious Span- 
ish: “Oh, no, my good daughter, 
the excellent Pedro will not have 
his last anointing yet, by the grace 
of God ...He is most suitably 
warm ... And the excellent English 
medico at the hospital is a man of 
marvelous miracles.” 

Benita, trudging behind, failed to 
give a duly polite answer. The 
thickness and the dryness of her 
tongue prevented that. Yet she 
essayed another abortive curtsy. 

At the hospital, the medico of 
miracles gave out that the warmth 
of Benita’s body, coupled with her 
dosage, had probably kept a corpse 
from being delivered at his door. 

Benita herself sat down in a hud- 
die upon a bench in the patio and 
waited patiently for news. She 
tried to tell her beads, but her 
fingers were too stiff and swollen 
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for that. She flung the rosary into 
her lap with childish impatience. 
Food was brought her; but she set 
it upon the bench beside her. Her 
head now buzzed and throbbed 
painfully. Her tongue was like 
that of a thirsting dog. Her arms 
and legs hummed as though they 
were the great antennz of a wind- 
mill. 

It was late in the day that news 
of Gregoria came. She and Pedro 
were now the proud parents of a 
son. 

Pedro himself smiled when he 
was told. He whispered to the 
Padre, who came in to have a look 
at him, that he would have the boy 
christened and that he himself 
would confess. “When one thanks 
the good God, one must have a 
heart very clean,” he averred. “The 
old Benita will have a fine story to 
her merit,” he added. 

The priest assented. It was yet 
too great a risk to tell the sick man 
that the old Benita had suffered a 
paralytic stroke there upon her 
bench in the courtyard, and that 
the tired body which had given its 
aged strength for Pedro and his 
wife and child had entered upon a 
journey where the faithful are 
never unsupported. 





CELESTIAL VISITANTS. 


By Sister MIRIAM. 


Sort as the fall of the rose’s leaf, 
Swift as the flight of startled birds, 
Come to my heart in time of grief, 


The ghosts of your remembered words! 























PADRAIC COLUM. 


A Poet of Tir nan Oge. 


By MICHAEL MONAHAN. 


NCE upon a time, in a moment 

of mutual confidence, I asked 
my friend Seumas MacManus—an 
undoubted authority on the sub- 
ject, as all the world knows: 

“Seumas, do you actually believe 
in the Fairies?” 

“Well, sir,” parried Seumas, with 
the candor of Donegal, “I don’t 
disbelieve in them.” 

And again Ireland was:saved! ... 

The poet Yeats, as we should ex- 
pect, offers strong confirmatory evi- 
dence to the point. He boasts of 
the Fairies coming and going about 
his table, claiming a privilege over 
his predecessors Davis, Mangan and 
Ferguson in this respect. And then 
there is his famous story of the 
old boatman rowing him over a 
lonely piece of water in Connacht, 
to whom he put the question: 

“Do you ever happen to see any 
Banshees about these parts?” 

Whereupon the old man broke 
out testily, “Arrah, amn’t I both- 
ered with them?” ... 

This clenches the matter. And so 
I may be allowed to remark that 
it was a dour day for the Little 
People when Padraic Colum left 
Ireland and turned his face toward 
the great country in the West 
whither so many of his race had 
preceded him. But with all cour- 
tesy to the Fairies, it was a lucky 
day: for Padraic, since it meant for 
him an extension of his fame, also 
a liberation of his talents hardly to 
be hoped for at home, though in- 
deed he had made his mark there 





before coming to us. Nor is the 
account wholly a sorrowful one with 
his fairy kin, for he has in a man- 
ner naturalized them amongst the 
Americans, their children especial- 
ly; and the rising generation is sure 
to be marked with this kindly and 
spiritualizing influence. In our time 
America has not received a more 
valuable gift from the Green Isle 
she has so often befriended. 

I will say Padraic is the most 
genuine Irish poet whom I have 
ever personally known, and I am 
gratefully beholden to the Fairies 
for letting him go and maybe 
prompting him to come and settle 
in our Connecticut village. His 
presence enriches the landscape and 
poetizes a rather commonplace en- 
vironment. A lithe, clean-limbed, 
active man, still under fifty (though 
I hold poets should never be dated) ; 
of a neat figure, neither short nor 
tall (he would have towered over 
Tom Moore or Crofton Croker); 
with large brown eyes full of light, 
of swiftly varied expression, and a 
nobly formed poet’s head—such as 
to externals is this younger brother 
of Yeats and Synge. Spiritually 
and temperamentally he is one 
with them, and judged advisedly the 
best of his work stands up with 
theirs. 


His Prays. 
Like the great artists named, 


Padraic has written plays, too few 
in my opinion; for as a dramatist 
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he has pronounced gifts, above all, 
the gift of life, of creating and rep- 
resenting authentic human types. 
I would cite Fiddler’s House and 
Thomas Muskerry as deserving to 
rank with the best products of the 
new Irish dramaturgy. Of the two, 
the former is the more poetically 
conceived and written; the char- 
acters being original and well sus- 
tained, while the dialect is as truly 
“native to the soil” and as richly 
charged with fantasy and humor as 
Synge’s own—saving, of course, the 
peculiar primacy which that sin- 
gular genius still holds. 

During a recent visit to Ireland, 
I was disappointed not to see this 
fine play (Fiddler’s House) acted 
at the Abbey Theater, Dublin; it is 
of the stock repertoire but un- 
luckily was not given during my 
stay. This famous theater, by the 
way, is evidently reserved to the 
intellectual élite of Dublin, being a 
plain, unpretentious place, with 
seating capacity of less than a 
thousand. Dublin has other and 
grander theaters of the regulation 
type, which are heavily patronized. 
The biggest of them was entirely 
sold out a week ahead—the attrac- 
tion being an American musical 
comedy and dancing show—on the 
night I went to the Abbey to see 
Thomas Muskerry. So it would ap- 
pear that the “Athenians” of the 
Irish capital are not so very differ- 
ent from our own, in respect of 
their theatrical taste. 

This play of Mr. Colum’s is, I 
learned, one of the most favored 
in the Abbey’s list. It was put on 
by the regular players acceptably, 
even admirably “in spots,” without 
the amateur note being ever surded 
below hearing. But to a stranger 
the players were interesting for 
themselves, and I might not have 
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enjoyed a really professional acting 
of the piece nearly as much. 

The play, or rather tragedy, is 
a grimly etched study of old age 
and poverty, strong and pathetic 
from one’s interest in the lonely 
figure of Muskerry beset by the 
mean creatures about him and the 
sordid calculations of his own fam- 
ily, as he stumbles down to his 
grave. I do not recall in the modern 
Irish drama a scene of more tense 
interest and power than the death 
of Muskerry as a pauper in the 
Poorhouse which he had governed. 
One does not soon forget the blind 
piper who figures in the sad ending. 
He goes to freedom as Muskerry to 
death; the skirling of his pipes on 
the road outside, in cheerful fare- 
well to the dying man, adds to the 
tragic irony of the piece. 

Considered merely as literature, 
this play is of an obvious likeness 
to Turgenev’s Lear of the Steppes; 
too sad perhaps to be greatly or 
enduringly popular in the theater, 
but none the less a human docu- 
ment of poignant appeal to the 
student of life. Its acceptance at 
the Abbey proves that the stuff of 
which it is wrought, the conditions 
which it dramatizes, are still fresh 
and vital in the Irish consciousness. 


A Pro.Liric WRITER. 


As beseems a cousin of the Fair- 
ies—for that they “fostered” him no 
reader of his work can ever doubt 
—Padraic has been extraordinarily 
active in his vocation, with a kind 
of elfin activity, to be sure, gay, 
smiling and apparently otiose, 
which has prompted him to write 
many books for the delight and 
instruction of children, in whom as 
we know, the Little People are 
especially interested. Thus he has 

















charmingly retold in his own simple, 
fluent, poetic language the grand 
old stories of Homer as well as the 
inexhaustible fables of Irish folk- 
lore. This task to which he early 
set his hand, of educating the fancy, 
the imagination and the soul of 
American youth will, as I have 
hinted above, bear precious fruit in 
the next generation: with such de- 
lightful work as A Boy in Eirinn, 
for example, he has done away for- 
ever with the old false and degrad- 
ing legends which in the past made 
for so much anti-Irish prejudice in 
this country. Hardly could he have 
done a better thing for Ireland. 
Besides, Padraic has to his credit 
a vast deal of literary work, review- 
ing, critical essays, a novel or two, 
nothing undistinguished withal; 
and quite recently a wonderful 
book, The Road Round Ireland, 
which contains about everything 
your heart could wish for, and most 
notably of all perhaps, vivid recol- 
lections of those young poet-heroes 
of the Easter Rebellion, Padraic 
Pearse, Thomas MacDonagh, Joseph 
Plunkett. Padraic had known as 
a brother those young visionaries 
who died not in vain for Ireland; 
whose generous sacrifice, as we now 
perceive in our after-wisdom, was 
but the will of the high gods. Our 
poet traces of each a likeness that 
can never fade. Also, he has re- 
corded his memories of that solitary 
and enigmatic genius, John Synge, 
with a fullness of appreciation 
which will be duly prized by the 
lovers of literature. Personally I 
like this paper best of all, and for 
the reason that I find in it no trace 
of that envious and depreciatory 
spirit which is sometimes alleged 
to be characteristic of Irish writers 
when discussing one of their own 


race. 
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His REMARKABLE POETRY. 


Doubtless there has been too 
much taskwork in the sum of liter- 
ary effort noted above. Even a poet, 
a godson of the Fairies, must live, 
and the miracle of living by poetry 
alone has scarcely been achieved in 
several generations without the aid 
of Fortunatus. Padraic’s lot has 
been less happily conditioned than 
that of Yeats, and this we may 
bear in mind in allowing for the 
slenderness of his poetical output. 

But it is the poetry of Padraic 
Colum with which we are here 
chiefly concerned, though I have 
been so long coming to the point 
and may not now accord it the full 
consideration it merits. Poet is in- 
deed the first and proudest of his 
titles—the Fairies took care of that! 
—and all his prose, however bril- 
liant, ingenious, imaginative, weighs 
light in comparison with his poetry, 
the true gold of his genius, the best 
gift of Tir nan Oge. I find in his 
verse qualities of truth and beauty 
and original inspiration,—the poet’s 
wisdom drawing from high super- 
nal springs, the sense of the spir- 
itual, the invisible,—which are not 
surpassed by any of his peers, not 
even by big Yeats himself. Less 
decorative, less cunning than the lat- 
ter in the artifices of versification, 
the legerdemain of meter and melo- 
dy, less rich and versatile perhaps in 
the bravery of his conceptions, he 
at times seems to challenge the older 
poet by the austere value of his 
thought, the rare effects attained 
by means so naked and compelling. 
It is evident, and a good sign, that 
Padraic produces his poetry with 
much wrestling of the spirit; he 
fights hard with himself in order 
to deliver his message; like Emer- 
son he holds that the poet must 
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bleed if he would give of his best. 
We have his own word for it: 


“Who reads the verse I write 
Shall know the falcon’s flight, 
The vision single and sure, the 

conquest of air and sun!” 


In dealing with humble subjects 
especially, the common human con- 
cerns of “life and death and all 
that lies between,” what Irish poet 
can serve us better than Padraic 
Colum? Take these verses—simple 
even to ruggedness, which give us 
the thoughts of a man ‘forecasting 
his own wake and the praise and 
grief of the mourners: 


“A CONNACHTMAN.” 


“It’s my fear that my wake won’t 
be quiet, 
Nor my wake-house a silent 
place: 
For who would keep back the 
hundreds 
Who would touch my breast and 
my face? 


“For the good men were always my 
friends, 
From Galway back into Clare: 
In strength, in sport, and in spend- 
ing, . 
I was foremost'at the fair. 


“In music, in song, and in friend- 
ship, 
In contests by night and by day, 
By all who knew it was given to 
me 
That I bore the branch away. 


“Now let Manus Joyce, my friend 
(If he be at all in the place), 
Make ‘smooth the boards of the 
coffin 
They will put above my face. 
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“The old men will have their stories 
Of all the deeds in my days, 
And the young men will stand by 

the coffin, 
And be sure and clear in my 
praise. 


“But the girls will stay near the 
door, 
And they'll have but little to say: 
They'll bend their heads, the young 
girls, 
And for a while they will pray. 


“And, going home in the dawning, 
They’ll be quiet with the boys: 
The girls will walk together, 
And seldom they’!l lift the voice. 


“And then, between daybreak and 
dark, 
And between the hill and the 
sea, 
Three Women, come down from 
the Mountain, 
Will raise the Keen over me. 


“But ’tis my grief that I will not 
hear 
When the cuckoo cries in Glen- 
art, 
That the wind that lifts when the 
sails are loosed 
Will never lift my heart!” 


Of a like homely truth and 
pathos, void of literary tricks and 
without the least straining for ef- 
fect, is the following poem on “An 
Old Woman of the Roads.” The 
character is one not readily under- 
stood in this country, even as the 
poverty which she symbolizes is 
quite alien to us. Be sure it was 
familiar to many generations of the 
race of Padraic Colum, as to his 
own young eyes in the Irish Mid- 
lands where he was brought up; 
and with a power beyond our ken 























he has traced of it an immortal 
picture ranking his poor old way- 
worn tramper with the beggars of 
the Dutch Masters, but superior to 
these in the compassion which it 
evokes. 


“An OLD WOMAN OF THE Roaps.” 


“O, to have a little house! 
To own the hearth and stool and 
all! 
The heaped-up sods upon the fire, 
The pile of turf against the wall! 


“To have a clock with weights and 
chains 
And pendulum swinging up and 
down! 
A dresser filled with shining delf, 
Speckled and white and blue 
and brown! 


“I could be busy all the day 
Clearing and sweeping hearth 
and floor, 
And fixing on their shelf again 
My white and blue and speckled 
store! 


“I could be quiet there at night 
Beside the fire and by myself, 
Sure of a bed and loth to leave 
The ticking clock and the shin- 
ing delf! 


“Och! but I’m weary of mist and 
dark, 
And roads where there’s never a 
house nor -bush; 
And tired I am of bog and road, 
And the crying wind and the 
lonesome hush! 


“And I am praying to God on high, 

And I am praying Him night 
and day, 

For a little house—a house of my 


own— 
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Out of the wind’s and the rain’s 
way!” 


To further illustrate the point, 
here is a very brief:poem which one 
may believe the Fairies whispered 
in a happy hour to their kinsman 
Padraic Colum. I know of nothing 
in his work which more felicitously 
conveys his most precious and dis- 
tinctive gift, and that other-world 
sense which never fails to mark the 
accepted poets of his race. But this 
poem asks no comment save the 
mute response of the heart. There 
is nothing better in kind among the 
miracles ‘of Yeats. : 


“A CRADLE SONG.” 


“O men from the fields! 
Come gently within. 
Tread ‘softly, softly, 
O men coming in! 


“Mavourneen is going 
From me and from you, 
Where Mary will fold him 
With mantle of blue! 


“From reek of the smoke 
And cold of the floor, 
And the peering of things 
Across the half-door. 


“O men from the fields! 
Soft, softly come thro’: 

Mary puts round him 
Her mantle of blue!” 


Of the poem next following which 
I admire second to none that Pad- 
raic ‘has given us, it need only be 
said that the poet who wrote it was 
surely fostered of the Fairies, and 
by the same token nothing more 
authentically Irish has come out of 
Ireland in these latter years. The 
critical reader will not fail to ap- 
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preciate the art which underlies its 
apparent simplicity. 


“INTERIOR.” 


“The little moths are creeping 
Across the cottage pane; 
On the floor the chickens gather, 
And they make talk and com- 
plain. 


“And she sits by the fire 
Who has reared so many men; 
Her voice is low like the chickens’ 
With the things she says again. 


“*The sons that come back do be 
restless 
They search for the thing to 
say; 
Then they take thought: like the 
swallows, 
And the morrow brings them 
away. 


“In the old, old days, upon Innish, 
The fields ,were lucky and 
bright, 
And if you lay down you'd be 
covered 
By the grass of one soft night.’ 


“She speaks and the chickens 
gather, 

And they make talk and com- 
plain, 


While the:little moths are creeping 
Across the cottage pane.” 


And the innocent shiver of a 
young girl’s heart at the first con- 
tact with the reality of passion, was 
it ever more feelingly conveyed than 
in these simple verses? 


“ACROSS THE Door.” 


“The fiddles were playing and play- 
ing, 
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The couples were out on the 
floor; 
From converse and dancing he 
drew me, 
And across the door. 


“Ah! strange were the dim, wide 
meadows, 
strange 
strewn sky, 
And strange in the meadows the 
corncrakes, 
And they making cry! 


And was the cloud- 


“The hawthorn bloom was by us, 
Around us the breath of the 
south; 
White hawthorn, strange in the 
night-time— 
His kiss on my mouth!” 


In such poems as “A Cradle 
Song,” “No Child,” and “Interior” 
—nearest to his hand, dearest to 
his heart—we get the “fairy gold” 
of Padraic Colum’s inspiration, the 
wonder-sense which cannot be sug- 
gested in other speech than the 
poet’s own. Humble as these verses 
are in theme and without rich 
garniture of fancy, the Celtic ren- 
aissance can offer us nothing more 
precious—nothing I would say that 
more validly establishes the spir- 
itual heritage of such Irish-born 
poets as Yeats and Colum. For 
these poets have had access to the 
“treasure of the humble,” and it 
has been the rarest part of their 
fortune. They teach us why poverty 
is dear in the sight of Heaven, and 
subdue our souls with the marvel 
of their inspiration drawn from the 
lowly ones of earth. 

What tenderness in this poem of 
two verses, “No Child”: 


“I heard in the night the pigeons 
Stirring within their nest: 














The wild pigeon’s stir was tender, 
Like a child’s hand at the breast. 


“I cried, ‘O stir no more! 
(My breast was touched of 
tears), 
O pigeons, make no stir— 
A childless woman hears!’” 


In these latter days it is in order 
to speak of the “decline of poetry,” 
as it was even in Horace’s time, and 
the “chorus of indolent reviewers” 
would have it that no more miracles 
are to be looked for in this line of 
literary effort. Nevertheless, though 
we may not hope to equal the great 
voices of the past, poetry, even good 
poetry, contrives to be written, and 
chiefly perhaps for this reason: 
that a very small quantity of dis- 
tinguished verse affords a surer title 
to remembrance than a very great 
quantity of excellent prose. Look 
at Shelley’s fame to-day, glorious as 
a sunburst, in contrast to the ob- 
scurity which veiled his short and 
troubled life. The poets, then, are 
wise to persist if the end they aim 
at be that supreme excellence which 
alone guarantees their immortality. 

It is the privilege of the true poet 

to sound the gamut of all human 
emotions. One is struck by the di- 
versity of moods in Padraic Colum’s 
work. Less joyous and versatile on 
the whole than Yeats, he seems to 
feel more acutely the miseries of 
age, the helpless dependence of the 
poor derelicts of time. Several of 
his most striking poems illustrate 
this phase of the poet’s sensitive 
humanity—none more poignantly 
than the little piece which he names 
“Garadh.” It is of a Swiftian bitter- 
ness, but for compensation the 
last two lines of the fourth verse 
seem to offer that incredible treas- 
ure-trove—a new poetic simile! 
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“For the poor body that I own 
I could weep many a tear: 
The hours have stolen flesh and 
bone, 
And left a changeling here. 


“Four feeble bones are left to me, 
And the basket of my breast; 

And I am mean and ugly now 
As the scald flung from the nest. 


“The briars drag me at the knee, 
The brambles go within; 

And often do I feel him turn, 
The old man in my skin. 


“The strength is carded from my 
bones, 
The swiftness drained from me; 
And all the living thoughts I had 
Are like far ships at sea!” 


I trust the wise Little People will 
keep Padraic mindful of the fact 
that in loyalty to themselves he 
must give us evermore of his poet- 
ry; that is his crock of fairy gold 
from which he should never allow 
himself to be seduced by the checks 
of American publishers. 


In the selections above given, 
limiting the choice to one small 
volume of Mr. Colum’s verse,’ I 
could not ‘do anything like justice 
to our poet’s versatility both as re- 
gards subject matter and the varied 
moods of his instrumentation. I 
must be content to leave this further 
exploration to the interested reader, 
if indeed I shall find one who will 
not have anticipated me on the 
point. But ere bringing to a close 
this too sketchy and inadequate 
paper, I want to give my readers 
the pleasure of setting before them 
one of the noblest poems written in 


1Wild Earth and 
The Macmillan Co, 


Other Poems. New York: 
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our time—one that in my judgment 
would have honored any time. I 
allude to Padraic Colum’s elegy on 
the death of Kuno Meyer, the ex- 
traordinary German scholar who 
had mastered the ancient language 
of Ireland beyond any of her sons 
and labored for its complete revival 
with a zeal unsurpassed. This man 
went to live in Ireland, the better to 
further the project, and his presence 
imparted a great élan to the move- 
ment, dignifying it also in the esti- 
mation of scholars the world over. 
He died suddenly on the outbreak 
of the Great War, heartbroken, it is 
believed, by the rupture between 
England and his native country. 
Padraic Colum’s tribute follows, 
worthy of Ireland, of the poet, and 
his theme. 


“Kuno MEYER. 


“Arch-scholar they'll call you, 
Kuno Meyer— 

One knowing the word 
Behind the word— 

Man of learning, 

And of the world too— 

The century’s child. 

But who will tell them 

Of the blackbird 

That your heart held? 

On an old thorn tree 

By an ancient rath 
You heard him singing, 

And with runes you charmed him 
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Till he stayed with you 
Giving clear song! 


“He sang o’er all 
That Mananaun 
Told King Guire; 
And he told you how 
Bran heard the singing 
Of a lovely woman 
And sailed for Fairie; 
And of how slain Princes 
Kept tryst with women 
Loved beyond 
The pain of death, 
In days when still 
The boat of Mananaun 
Bore towards Eirinn! 


“Arch-scholar they'll call you— 
Nay, rune-master! 

You read in text 

Not words only 

But runes of old time. 
And when you spoke them 
A curlew cried 

Over grass-waste Tara, 
And a cuckoo cried 
From the'height of Cashel, 
And an eagle flew 

From Emain Macla! 


“But the runes you read 

Have given us more 

Than the sword might win us. 
May kind Saints of Eirinn 

Be beside you 

Where birds in the Living 
Tree, sing the Hours!” 
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THE OPINIONS OF OuR CONTEMPORARIES. 


E literature of escape is a 

fashionable catchword of cur- 
rent criticism. But what fantastic 
fairy tale, what photographic or 
reportorial reflection of contempo- 
rary life, what Utopian forecast of 
better bread than is made of 
wheat or earned in the sweat of 
the brow, provides so sure and last- 
ing an escape from the besetments, 
bewilderments, obsessions, and ter- 
rors of the modern mind in a me- 
chanical and too high-geared civili- 
zation as does the habit of dwelling 
in or sometimes visiting that serene 
world where the makers of Euro- 
pean literature and the real crea- 
tors of our true civilization breathe 
the ampler ether and the diviner 
air of the unity of the human 
spirit? We may stay glued to our 
seat in the eye-baffling, three- 
ringed circus of unmitigated mo- 
dernity, if its clowning, its stunts, 
its gyrations, its curiosities, are all 
that our taste, our hearts, our 
minds require. But the world’s 
palace of art, where Plato the wise 
fronts large-browed Verulam, and 
the Ionian father of the rest smiles 
down on the long line of his poetic 
descendants, still stands open to us 
night and day. We have but to 
enter in to be made free of the one 
great society that alone exists on 
earth—the noble living and the no- 


ble dead. 


—Pavut Snoney, in The Atlantic Monthly, 
May. 


A vast amount of unattached and 
uncovenanted mysticism is abroad 
to-day. The forms it takes will 
hover between saintliness and un- 
seemliness just as long as _ the 


world’s common sense rejects it 
and no sacramental system of com- 
munion with the unseen takes it in 


and disciplines it. 
—The Commonweal, May 30th. 


The Black Shirts recognize that 
the clergy [in South Tyrol] are the 
last barrier to be overcome. They 
have muzzled the press, expelled 
the teachers, overridden the law 
courts, but the priests have re- 
mained, undaunted and indomit- 
able. André Siegfried in his Amer- 
ica Comes of Age asserts that the 
Roman Catholic Church’s mission 
in the United States is to defend 
the rights of the minority. The 
Catholic Church is filling that rdle 
to a far greater extent to-day in the 
northernmost of Italy’s provinces. 
The first of South Tyrol’s many 
doughty champions of freedom, 
Walther von der Vogelweide, fought 
for the independence of his coun- 
try against the dominance of the 
Pope. To-day South Tyrol looks to 
the Pope to save her the remnant 
of her liberty from the encroach- 


ments of an Italian secular dictator. 


—Joun Exviort, in the N. Y. Herald Trib- 
une, April 25th. 


It may be fairly assumed that a 
considerable proportion of the 
American people do hold the prej- 
udices upon which the Klan was 
built . . . Had Stephenson kept his 
senses ... he might have given the 
strength of America’s prejudice 
against the Jew, the Catholic, the 
Negro, and the alien resident a real 
test. He proved that the prejudice 
is there. He proved that it is—or 
was—so strong that it will yield a 
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following to men whose pasts will 
not bear the most cursory examina- 
tion: he proved that, under the 
lash of religious and racial hate, 
men of old American stock, living 
in a community essentially Amer- 
ican by inheritance and develop- 
ment, will desert lifelong family, 
political party, lodge, and church 
teachings to line up with an apos- 
tle of hate, violence, bigotry, and 
night skulking. 

—Morton Haraison, in The Atlantic Month- 
ly, May. 

It may well be questioned if it is 
fair to say that the American wor- 
ships the dollar. The trouble is 
that the world worships the Amer- 


ican dollar. 
—G. K. Cuesterton, quoted in the Nation’s 
Business, March. 


The trouble with most which 
passes for modernistic Christianity 
is not that it is sinful or stupid, al- 
though it is often both, but rather 
that it is sentimental. It dodges 
pain ... There is a “Pollyanna” 
quality about most modern religion 
which offends those who face real- 
ity. The atheistic solution of the 
problem of sorrow and that of the 
Hindu doctrine of Karma are both 
inadequate. Christ’s solution [is] 
that pain may be by any person 
transmuted from an agony purpose- 
lessly endured to an agony creative- 


ly used. 

—Dr. Bernanp I. Bett, President of St. 
Stephen’s Episcopal College, quoted in the 
N. Y¥. Herald Tribune, April 3d. 


The real energies of the enter- 
prising members of my profession 
[journalism] have recently gone in- 
to the selection, the creation, the 
staging, and the ballyhooing of one 
great national act after another. 
Sometimes it is a sordid act. Some- 
times, as in the Lindbergh idyll, it 
is a beautiful act. What matters 
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is that it should never be a dull act. 
... It is a new and marvellous pro- 
fession, this business of entertain- 
ing a whole nation at breakfast. It 
is a profession which the older and 
more sedate editors look upon much 
as if they were deacons and had 
been asked to dance the Black 


Bottom. 
—Watter Lippmann, American Inquisitors. 


The haste one sees about him in 
great cities is largely what the 
Freudians call defensive mechan- 
ism. People whose tasks are trivial 
or non-existent must bustle about 


to keep their egos limber. 
—Heyrwoop Broun, in The Nation, Feb. 
22d. 


One can be a passionate believer 
in democracy, and yet perceive 
spheres in which aristocracy works 
better. Education is such a sphere, 
unless democracy and mediocrity 


are to become synonyms. 
—Vina D. Scupper, in The Aflantic Monthly, 
June. 


It is thought snobbish in America 
for persons who like literature, or 
art, or pure mathematics, or Egyp- 
tology, or what-not, to wish to as- 
sociate with other people of like 
tastes, unless it be formally in a 
club on the first Wednesday of the 
month or some such occasion .. . 
Everyone recognizes that some men 
are better than others at football, 
because that is regarded as impor- 
tant, but it is thought contrary to 
the spirit of democracy to recognize 
superior intellectual ability, except 
in those who have already suc- 


ceeded in some obvious fashion. 
—Bertrann Russert, in the Nation’s Busi- 
ness, March. 


Our scientific civilization is the 
first one in history which has not 
been built on human slavery, the 
first which offers the hope, at least, 














and a hope already partially real- 
ized, of relieving mankind forever 
from the worst of the physical 
bondage with which all civilizations 
have heretofore enchained him, 
whether it be the slavery repre- 
sented by Millet’s man with the hoe 
—a dumb beastlike broken-backed 
drudge—or the slavery at the gal- 
ley pictured in Ben Hur, or the 
slavery of the pyramid builders re- 


ferred to in the books of Moses. 
—Rosert A. Miriixkan, in The Allantic 
Monthly, April. 


Parliamentary government has 
never worked well in Italy, even 
under the great Liberal leaders who 
gave the nation its freedom and its 
rebirth. Indeed, the advent of 
Fascism itself represents a con- 
fession of political bankruptcy by 


the Italian people. 
—Joun Expiorr, in the N. Y. Herald Trib- 
une, April 26th. 


New York is probably now the 
art center of the world. The treas- 
ure stores of Europe are being 
looted for New York auction-rooms, 
and buried cities of Egypt and the 
Orient are being unearthed to oc- 
cupy new wings in the Metropoli- 
tan Museum. The most audacious 
theatrical experiments are tried out 
here and the libraries of the city 
are models of efficiency and biblio- 
graphical scholarship. The city is 
a microcosm and it is possible, if 
one is so inclined, to find a section 
of Cairo in Pearl Street and of 
Stamboul in Fulton. This is the 
most polyglot and most polymath 


of cities. 
—The Bookman, April, 1928. 


With the banishment of night 
from the experience of man, there 
vanishes as well a religious emo- 
tion, a poetic mood, which gives 
depth to the adventure of human- 
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ity. By day, space is one with the 
earth and with man—it is his sun 
that is shining, his clouds that are 
floating past; at night space is his 
no more. When the great earth, 
abandoning day, rolls up the deeps 
of the heavens and the universe, a 
new door opens for the human 
spirit, and there are few so clown- 
ish that some awareness of the 
mystery of being does not touch 


them as they gaze. 
—Henry Bestron, in The Aflantic Monthly, 
June. 


To-day the novelist concentrates 
on the immediate present. He must 
write on a problem of ten minutes 
ago. As far as most fiction is con- 
cerned, the world might have been 
made in 1918, with an occasional 
glimpse into the prehistoric era of 
the World War. 


—James T. Apams, in Harper’s, January. 


In an industrial age human psy- 
chology will inevitably take on a 
temporal cast. And we have the 
glorification of speed as against lei- 
sure, of action as against thought; 
we have the dogma of swift pro- 
gress; we have the life of the mo- 
ment, packed with sensations, full 
of disproportionate enthusiasms, — 
vulgar advertising, and unchecked 
propaganda. And since man is an 
animal not made to sprint inces- 
santly, we have widespread neuroti- 
cism, with its concomitants, sex 
perversion, revival of superstition 
(under the genteel name of “mys- 
ticism”), reversion to the primitive, 
national hatreds, and a _ general 
breakdown of the intelligence . . . 
The man-in-the-street and the phi- 
losopher have joined hands with 
the industrialist in the mad race 


toward destruction. 

—Eanest S. Bares, reviewing WynoHnam 
Lewis’s, Time and Western Man, in The 
Saturday Review of Literature, Mar. 24th. 











NO NONSENSE! 


By BertTHA RaApForpD SUTTON. 


PART III. 


*% 7ES, yes, Mary,—don’t mind if 

I look tired. I am tired only 
with waiting to speak all I have in 
my mind.” 

Simone’s left hand lay in Mary’s 
firm grasp. The Doctor had noted 
Sara’s annoyance at having to be 
absent. She was a justice of the 
peace and would be in Milton all 
day. Mary felt rather sorry for the 
victims to be brought before her. 

“Well then, my dear, get it off 
your mind at once.” She laughed 
gently, rather astonished at herself 
for her growing affection for this 
helpless French stepmother who 
had been a stranger to her for so 
long. 

“There are so many things I must 
tell you that you won’t be able to 
understand. You see—oh, but will 
you see! That is it! Will you be 
able ever to understand how weak 
I have been!” Simone’s voice 
broke and for a moment she cov- 
ered her face with her hand. 

“Yes, my dear, I shall. Now, if 
you begin like this I can’t allow 
you to go on, and I want to hear 
what you want to tell me. Remem- 
ber we may not have such a good 
opportunity again.” 

“Then listen, for you must hear 
all. Oh, Mary, you nor Sara ever 
knew that I was a Catholic; a good, 
practicing Catholic when I married 
your Father. I was an ‘enfant de 
Marie.’ I loved our faith. I knew, 
of course, that John was—was—of 
no particular religion. He had a 


mixture of faiths and unbeliefs, but 





I did not know till after we were 
married that he was firmly de- 
termined I should not practice 
mine. I reminded him of the prom- 
ises he had made at the time of our 
marriage, but he said the end justi- 
fied the means and he meant to 
rescue me from superstition. I 
held out as long as I could, but it 
was not possible to live with him in 
opposition—you know. Once in the 
very early days—only once, he had 
left me alone for a week end. I did 
not dare to order the carriage, but 
I had the village cab and drove to 
Milton to Mass.” It was all Mary 
could do to smile. 


“Bravo Simone! And were you 


court-martialed when he came 
back?” she asked. 
“Oh, worse, Mary. Sara was 


fetched back from school to keep 
guard on me. She was never told 
exactly why: you were, neither of 
you to know that I was a Catholic, 
only any tendencies to my ‘French 
ways’ were to be squashed. So 
easily it seems to me now, I gave 
in. I ought to have been stronger. 
Then my cousin Raoul arrived one 
day quite unexpectedly. He had 
never met Father before, and after 
that first night at dinner when he 
had been so astonished at the con- 
versation between your Father and 
a guest, Professor Grey, he came to 
my room and asked me point blank 
—many things. He was con- 
founded at my submitting. I was 
angry, miserable, and let him think 
it was entirely my own doing.” 
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Mary stroked the thin, hot hand 
that lay in hers. What a life of re- 
pression, poor child! Of course, 
she remembered that dry old hor- 
ror, Dr. Grey, one of the “pure 
scientists” who had no “vision.” 
Mary had no creed, nor did she de- 
mand one in others, but she liked 
“vision.” Simone was speaking 
with a firmer accent now. 

“Mary, your Father wanted me 
to promise never to return to my 
religion. He was so afraid I should, 
that he made it always impossible 
for me ever to pay visits in 
France, though all my relations 
were dead, except Raoul. I think 
his letters never reached me. He 
said he should write, but I never 
got any. It was a ‘bad influence.’ 
I think I could have borne it all if 
something worse had not hap- 
pened.” A stifled sob caught her 
breath, but she went on. 

“I found to my great joy—and to 
my shame, too—that my maid was 
a Catholic; oh, quite a fervent one, 
though she found it very difficult 
to get to Mass. But some people 
had taken the Gate House who were 
Catholics—your Father was dread- 
fully angry with the agent when he 
discovered it—but they were away 
a good deal. Maggie sometimes got 
a lift with their servants. I made 
it easy for her.” 

“I remember her, I think. Rather 
a rough diamond wasn’t she? Irish, 
too, with a delightful accent?” 

“Yes, Irish, faithful, devout; ig- 
norant of many things, but full of 
love and faith. Then your Father 
found out. He knew everything, 
everything that affected my train- 
ing as he called it. He took Maggie 
in hand. He never scolded her. 
She admired him greatly as a very 
magnificent General and a kind 
master. But he ridiculed and ar- 
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gued and persuaded her so cleverly; 
playing on her weakest points, her 
devotion to me, my health, every- 
thing he could invent, even to sell- 
ing the Gate House so that the Ray- 
tons’ tenancy came to an abrupt 
end. At last she gave in, like me, 
one had to give in always. She be- 
came very silent, but she waited on 
me devotedly. Then one day I 
noticed she had had something, 
brandy or spirits. She seemed 
queer. I begged her to go where 
she could practice her religion and 
she laughed and spoke slightingly 
of it. She had been blind, she said; 
better to give up such superstitions 
as the master had rightly called 
them. Later she got worse. The 
servants talked, and one day I came 
back from London and found she 
had been sent away. She had been 
drinking heavily.” There was a lit- 
tle silence, a clock ticked on the 
mantelpiece; there was something 
inexorable in its sound; it had 
registered long, hopeless hours for 
more than one woman in that room. 

“Not long ago, Mary,” continued 
Simone, “she came back here and 
asked to see me. I never knew; 
they sent her away roughly. The 
next day her body was found in the 
river. We killed her, Mary, body 
and soul, body and soul. It was an 
unforgivable sin.” 

This time, Simone’s tears flowed 
freely, and Mary said nothing. 
What could she say. Even to her 
it seemed unpardonable, to have 
dared to rob the girl of a faith that 
at least saved her from the sordid 
horrors of life. And they, her 
father and her sister, had done the 
same thing to Simone; no, not 
quite. But a little shocked feeling 
of anger and shame possessed 
Mary, to think that she might have 
had a hand in all this. 
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“The thought of that responsi- 
bility, the awful weight of what I 
had done by my weakness, was too 
much for me. I had made up my 
mind after your Father’s death, to 
go back to France and to be recon- 
ciled to my Church. But there 
were always difficulties. I gave in 
to Sara; then I gave up again, till 
I found that Nurse Meredith was a 
Catholic. She is an old Sacré 
Ceur girl, as Iam. So now Mary 
...” The frail voice trailed off and 
Mary waited. 

“Now Mary, I must see a priest. 
Nothing shall make me put it off 
longer.” Of course Mary did not 
see the vital necessity, either of 
conforming to any particular re- 
ligion or of seeing a priest, but the 
Doctor did see that a very suffering 
woman was going to be greatly 
benefited by following her urgent 
and intense desire, and in righteous 
anger against Sara she replied sym- 
pathetically. 

“Of course, it shall be arranged 
dear Simone, and without delay.” 

Nurse was called in and a little 
later she left for Milton in the car 
—Simone’s own. 

It was a very angry woman who 
heard Mary’s explanations that 
evening, but the Doctor thought of 
Simone and Maggie and hardened 
her heart. For the priest had come 
back with Nurse: he had been hear- 
ing Simone’s confession, while Mary 
and Nurse patrolled the corridors 
in case of Sara’s return. It was 
Mary who took upon herself to keep 
the car waiting to take him back 
to Milton, with the understanding 
that he would come out early next 
morning to bring what Simone 
called “le bon Dieu.” 

“How dare you undo all Father’s 
work! It was that then that made 
him so anxious and worried. She 
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was a Catholic all the time—” She 
spoke in angry, jerky sentences, 
her face red with anger. She had 
looked on it as a sacred trust to 
continue the “repressive” treatment 
of Simone, that the General had in- 
trusted to her. 

“Well Sara, I’m afraid I can’t 
sympathize with you. The sooner 
the mere memory of Father’s tyran- 
nous behavior to Simone is effaced, 
the better. Simone has as much 
right to her religious views as 
Father had. She is mistress here 
for life too, though I shall do all I 
can to urge her to go away.” 

“You do it at your own risk then. 
She has not left her room for more 
than two months,” snapped Sara. 
Mary smiled wryly. 

“When I give professional advice 
it is generally at my own risk, as 
you call it. I may go with her, but 
I will certainly undertake the whole 
responsibility. By the way, Father 
Moran will be here at eight o’clock 
to-morrow morning. Let me advise 
you to keep away.” 

«Father Moran!” said Sara in a 
voice of the deepest disgust. “‘Noth- 
ing would induce me to leave my 
room till he is out of the way.” 

“Very good then, I will let you 
know when he has gone. Nurse 
says he will be here a very short 
time and that he will return at once 
in the car waiting for him.” 

Sara made an impatient sound, 
but Mary had closed the door quiet- 
ly as she left the room, angry and 
deeply moved at the injustice that 
had been shown to Simone by her 
own flesh and blood. 

“How can I ever thank you 
enough,” said Simone later as the 
Doctor went in to say goodnight to 
her. The room itself seemed 
changed, and Simone’s eyes had a 
quiet light in them, her face a 
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happy expression that Mary had 
never seen before. 

Nurse had arranged everything 
wonderfully. Where had she found 
all these things. A little table cov- 
ered with a fine lace-edged white 
cloth, a beautifully carved ivory 
crucifix standing on it, silver candle- 
sticks. A—yes, Mary supposed that 
glass bowl with a sprig of green in 
it contained holy water. Well, 
well—if it pleased Simone—She 
smiled as she bent to kiss her step- 
mother. 

“Where have you found all these 
I wonder?” she asked laughing, 
“not in this pagan establishment, I 
am sure.” 

“Show her Nurse.” 

And Nurse opened those three 
baize lined top drawers with the lit- 
tle sections and the big spaces be- 
hind. Where once had reposed the 
first Mrs. Mason’s onyx and dia- 
mond necklace, and long earrings, 


her turquoise and pearl pendant, 
her cameo brooches, and bracelets, 
and the watches that were never 
wound up, lay—other things. 

Mary still smiled as she looked at 


the contents. A little crushed white 
wreath of roses—so long ago her 
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First Communion! A faded, broad, 
blue ribbon with a medal attached 
to it, a folded white veil, some little 
books of devotion, La Vie Dévote, 
L’Imitation. Mary could not see 
the titles of the others. There were 
rosaries, some medals and cruci- 
fixes, one or two little reliquaries— 
all had lain hidden through the 
long years waiting for the moment 
that was to come. Already a little 
blue and white bénitier hung beside 
Simone’s bed, already a Christ hung 
above her head, and Mary saw a 
brown rosary hanging on the thin 
fine wrist. 

“Well, my dear—and I have been 
eaten up with curiosity to know 
what was in those drawers! I used 
to love arranging my mother’s 
trinkets there when I was little.” 
She laughed again. To every wom- 
an her fal—lals! 

“Mary, do you think I’m mad! I 
want to go to France.” 

“Well, why not; it’s most natu- 
ral. Would you like me to arrange 
it all for you? Perhaps Nurse will 
come too? Ah, I see she will! 
Well, which place do you want to 
go to—?” 

“I am going to Lourdes, Mary.” 


[TO BE CONCLUDED. ] 














OME one, I think it is Evelyn 

Underhill, says that while no- 
body believes in “Original Sin” any 
more—nobody who is anybody, 
that is—if we but remember to 
speak of “The Uprush of Primitive 
Instinct” we may feel very com- 
placent over being at once highly 
modern and deeply profound. True, 
the operations of this freshly dis- 
covered Primal Instinct and those 
of the dull old Original Sin come to 
about the same end (see the Deca- 
logue for details), but the happy 
use of the newer term lifts the 
whole matter to a higher plane. 

This advanced terminology has 
exercised its kindly influence over 
more sins than the Original one. 
What were formerly known as Ac- 
tual Sins are now listed as social 
events of great rejoicing, and all by 
the mere change of a word. 

Thus: a few generations ago if 
Susie wearied of her lawfully wed- 
ded George and “took up” with 
Cyril, her scandalized friends ap- 
plied certain unpleasant Biblical 
names to her, and cut her acquaint- 
ance. Nowadays the situation is 
quite different. Susie flutters away 
from George to Cyril, moving 
thence in a southeasterly direction 
to Bill, and everybody attends the 
festivities and says how well she 
looks—considering. Under the new 
plan there is nothing shocking 
about it; Susie is merely a divorcée 
who is asserting her right to self- 
expression. We do not call her by 
the old Scriptural name, therefore 
her movements are entirely proper. 
It is just nothing at all, you see— 
simply a matter of nomenclature. 
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Even in regard to those more 
commonplace actions in nowise col- 
ored by evil under any name or 
guise, this convenient system of 
camouflage has its uses. In a world 
which is by way of evolving into 
the perfect state, we find unhappily 
that there are certain ills of the 
flesh which continue to vex us in 
spite of “You Gotta Have Free- 
dom,” the slogan under which we 
operate; and until we get the All 
Good working properly we seem 
destined to have trouble. All the 
freedom and self-expression in the 
world won’t keep us from getting 
fat; we will grow old; we fail in 
business; and our social record is 
just one long blush. “What else is 
wrong with this picture?” 
Because of all this, man must 
have his newly-freed soul straight- 
ened about by certain disciplinary 
measures; he must bend his neck 
to the yoke of labor and study; he 
must keep a firm hand on the reins 
of his spirit. “The man who is 
master of himself will succeed,” 
chant the billboards and the corre- 
spondence courses. “One man out 
of these three will become the 
master of the other two. There’s 
a reason.” And all the rest of it. 
In these days when religion is 
skidding, as it were, and exercises 
of a purely spiritual character are 
“cramping to the soul,” as some- 
body says, we yet find use for some 
of the quaint old customs leading 
to self-denial and _ self-discipline 
without their absurd concomitant 
of the practice of religion. If a 
man wishes to succeed, and will but 
bear in mind the vast difference be- 



















tween “self-control” as a means of 
grace, and “self-mastery” as an aid 
to material achievement, there 
seems no reason why he should not 
gain his heart’s desire, and yet re- 
tain that perfect freedom which 
comes only to the truly unorthodox 
—at least so they tell us. 

The other day I picked up a neat 
little leather bound book which I 
am given to understand is to be 
used in a course for some kind of 
self-development. Just where the 
development leads—whether _it 
makes one more efficient in busi- 
ness, or is merely a method for ac- 
quiring poise as a social asset, I re- 
gret to say I am uncertain, but I 
gathered that it is an affair of vast 
importance, and the book itself is 
most interesting. 

On one side of the fine cream- 
colored page are listed various ques- 
tions which the taker of the course 
is to ask himself each day, and on 
the other side are little divisions 
neatly lined off for the first week, 
second week, and so on, wherein 
the answers to the questions are to 
be entered: 

1. Have I been angry? 

2. Have I been uncharitable? 

(No, dear reader, this is not the 
table of sins. This is a system of 
self-development, for which you pay 
real dollars.) 

3. Have I been lazy? 
and many other famiiiar queries. 

Each day the seeker after self- 
mastery and charm must ask him- 
self these questions, and in the 
first column opposite the question 
he puts down the number of times 
he has slipped his moorings that 
week. The next week he enters in 
the second column his lapses for 
that period, and so on to the end 
of the month, when he checks him- 
self up to see how he has done. 
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This is a most excellent way of 
keeping a line on one’s conduct, 
having all the advantages of being 
frightfully modern and advanced, 
and yet resting on so firm a founda- 
tion as the first Christian century. 
Examination of conscience prepar- 
atory to auricular confession would 
doubtless be considered morbid and 
harmful; but a nice little mail order 
business worked up for the sale of 
the course will be of benefit to 
everybody, the person who is thus 
developed, society at large when 
the Fully Developed bursts upon 
them, and the learned professor 
who planned the dainty little jour- 
nal. Also anybody who wishes to 
avail himself of the opportunity 
may find the so-valuable subject 
matter for the course just where the 
enterprising professor found it, i. e., 
in the prayer book. 

It is all in the way we look at it, 
provided we see it in the right way. 
But to succeed under the new meth- 
od let us not permit ourselves to 
be stampeded by motives or emo- 
tions of a purely religious nature. 
It simply isn’t done any more. 

Let us take our Susie once more, 
the Susie who is collecting hus- . 
bands along with the rest of her 
souvenirs. Suppose the dear little 
lady finds that in addition to the 
freedom given her heretofore tram- 
meled soul, her body decides to free 
itself too. In plain language, Susie 
is getting fat. This, of course, is 
all wrong, since in a materialistic 
day too much matter is obnoxious. 
Therefore in the bleak mornings 
Susie heroically drags her protest- 
ing form from its comfortable bed, 
and takes a brisk walk before she 
even tastes her breakfast. And 
when she finally gets that frugal re- 
past it is only dry toast and weak 
tea. 
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On her way Susie passes Emma, 
hurrying along at top speed to 
early Mass. Emma also has not 
breakfasted; and as the season is 
Lent, when she reaches home she 
must worry along as best she can 
on a breakfast of dry toast and a 
nice cup of coffee with cream in it. 
Emma, alas! is a victim of super- 
stition, and ought either to be res- 
cued or definitely suppressed. But 
we all admire Susie for her firm- 
ness of purpose, and earnestly hope 
that her figure will soon return to 
normal. 

Some time ago I read an enter- 
taining story in one of our popular 
magazines, dealing with a young 
girl who through mad indifference 
to her fate had allowed herself to 
acquire a multiplicity of chins and 
a girth which made her a terror to 
her dancing partners, if any. Fi- 
nally her proper pride revolted at 
overhearing herself described as 
“that fat Jones girl,” and she 
promptly went on a course of diet- 
ing which would make St. John the 
Baptist look like a sybarite: 


“I starved in the midst of plenty, 
not because I had to but because 
I made myself do it. Mine were 
days that only a woman’s vanity 
could have given me strength to en- 
dure. Don’t let anybody kid you 
with that eat-and-grow-thin stuff. 
You starve if you want to grow 
thin. I know. Or, if you don’t be- 
lieve me, ask my stomach, which 
had practically no communication 
with the outside world for five 
months.” 


(And yet they talk about the 
tyrannies of the Lenten fast, lim- 
ited to six weeks, and eased along 
with all sorts of exceptions and in- 
dults; with its one entirely square 
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meal per day, and the lid com- 
pletely off on the Sabbath. Per- 
haps the Church is tyrannical on 
the subject of fasting—or at least 
shortsighted. If she would only re- 
member to call it “dieting” instead 
of “fasting,” all would be well.) 

As a reward for all this heroism, 
the Spartan maid was accepted as 
a beauty by the members of her 
set, and in due course married the 
sweet youth who usually figures in 
a story as the reward for virtue. 
“He who perseveres to the end shall 
be saved.” 

I have had the following story re- 
lated to me a dozen times, so I am 
going to set it down here: 

One of the very prominent men 
of this country went to a physical 
culture resort that is justly famed 
for its high prices and rigid rules. 
The gentleman, thinking not un- 
naturally that because of his dis- 
tinguished personality the rules did 
not apply to him, undertook to 
regulate his own conduct as he 
pleased. The martinet in charge of 
the institution quickly and doubt- 
less profanely convinced him that 
as an inmate of the place his first 
duty was to learn to obey, and to 
make it snappy. The Hon. Mr. 
Blank discovered without any loss 
of time that within those walls he 
was no longer a personage, but 
merely a human being who had dis- 
played no better sense than to let 
his machinery get out of order, and 
that now his sole job was to render 
blind obedience. And as my nar- 
rator always pointed out trium- 
phantly, the honorable gentleman 
did obey and no nonsense about it. 
Anybody would agree enthusiasti- 
cally that our distinguished friend, 
having paid his entrance fee and 
embarked upon the affair, should 
relinquish his self-will and self-in- 

















dulgence in order to “reduce the 
outline.” Nothing could be clearer. 
But deary me! Suppose the insti- 
tution had been a monastery instead 
of a health resort, and that the err- 
ing one was rebelling against pre- 
cisely the same course of discipline 
imposed for purely spiritual rea- 
sons! 

We grow pale with horror at the 
idea of a hair shirt as an instru- 
ment of penance, and a nun’s habit 
fills us with hygienic indignation; 
though at that very moment we 
may be lowering our nervous re- 
sistance and acquiring prickly heat 
from rubber garments worn for the 
purpose of getting back our normal 
figures. “A woman ought to take 
care of her looks,” is about the only 
comment we hear on the subject 
of Mme. Thinnum’s latest inven- 
tion. (Strangely enough our main 
business of life at the moment 
seems to be the lessening of our 
corporeal entity.) If we are a gen- 
tleman, we would die rather than 
appear on the street without a tor- 
turing collar, and for generations 
we have suffered through the heats 
of the summer clad in woolens 
which are about the same weight 
and thickness as those worn by 
most nuns. However, we are quite 
sure that the Almighty never in- 
tended a person to dress in any 
such fashion as the Sisters do, 
though what He thinks of the cus- 
toms of the rest of us seems less 
important. 

One cause of complaint against 
the attire of the cloister has been 
suspended of recent years. In these 
days of bobbed hair one hears less 
invective concerning the cruelty of 
shearing the tresses of the novice; 
but when the ladies in general de- 
cide to let their hair grow again, 
doubtless sympathy will revive for 
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the unfortunate nun who doesn’t 
change with the styles. To be sure, 
nuns as a class are not popular, and 
not unnaturally their clothes share 
in the general disapproval. 

Curiously enough, one of the 
chief reasons for the dislike of re- 
ligious life—whether for men or 
women—is its celibacy. Among 
the laity a male who is unattached 
and has strength of mind sufficient 
to keep so, is looked upon with 
deep envy by those not blessed with 
such firmness and agility; and a 
maiden lady, while something of a 
nuisance, is not an object of de- 
testation. But with a religious it 
is all different. 

Some years ago I had a non- 
Catholic neighbor who during a 
serious illness of a member of her 
family had become acquainted with 
the nuns in charge of the hospital, 
and had taken a particular fancy 
to the Sister who had helped ma- 
terially in saving the life of the be- 
loved relative. My neighbor was 
full of praise for the bright, busy 
little Sister Alice, with her sweet 
temper and kind heart; so quick to 
perceive suffering, so gentle and so 
deft in alleviating it. 
darling,” said my friend. Then she 
took another stitch in her em- 
broidery and added pensively: 
“Too bad to see such a wasted life.” 

Even among our own people there 
is sometimes less rejoicing over one 
novice than the ninety and nine 
who are headed straight for the di- 
vorce court. “How can a girl go 
away from her mother and bury 
herself full fathom five in a con- 
vent!” is the wail from her friends 
and relatives. But let the veil be of 
the bridal variety, and the joy of 
her acquaintance is tempered only 
by the reflection that it’s about 
time. The proportion of brides who 
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live in homes of their own is quite 
overwhelming compared to those 
who continue to board with Mother, 
but to that fact there is very little 
objection heard from anybody. 

And once let a man show any in- 
dications of becoming a _ priest, 
everybody else promptly goes into 
sack-cloth and ashes. One case has 
recently come to my notice of a 
young man who entered the priest- 
hood amid general lamentation. 
The young Levite was naturally of 
a studious, uncommercial turn; 
cared very little for female society, 
and preferred to spend his hours 
of relaxation in athletics and phil- 
osophic contemplation. However, 
his friends couldn’t be reconciled to 
his taking the fatal step, and per- 
sisted in making moan even after 
it was pointed out to them that 
presumably he was the best judge 
of what he wanted. 

“Just think how happy he might 
make some girl!” mourned one lady 
who had just succeeded in divorc- 
ing her husband for non-support 
and general obnoxiousness. 

Even after the wretched youth 
had been in Orders for about two 
years, and had come home on a va- 
cation looking serene and husky, re- 
porting interesting experiences in 
church and school, community cen- 
ter and hospital; of the progress of 
his boys’ club and girls’ club; his 
Boston bull; his choir and musical 
entertainments, and the book he 
was planning to write some day, the 
jeremiad continued. If he had only 
been sensible about it, and had 
married and undertaken the sup- 
port of a family; spending half his 
leisure time cursing the landlords 
and the other half fighting for his 
life in the subway, everybody would 
have been perfectly satisfied. But 
how often one hears the expression: 
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“He’s too fine a fellow to be wasted 
on the Church.” 

And then comes the matter of 
relics. Probably no relic on earth 
—whether of a patriotic or religious 
nature—was ever more honored 
than the ax over which some of our 
western universities have battled 
and bled on the football field. This 
sacred implement, kept under lock 
and bolt, and brought out only on 
very special occasions, is given as 
much reverence as could be ac- 
corded to any holy object, and no- 
body takes issue on the point of 
superstition and idolatry. Just 
mention anything of the sort to the 
student body, and see what hap- 
pens to you. They are quite right, 
too. This plain, woodchopping 
utensil, late of the hardware store, 
is the symbol of remembrance, of 
faith, and of hope—if not charity. 
When the youth of this country 
cease to hold dear the memory of 
heroic deeds done, whether in sunny 
California or ancient Rome, Valley 
Forge or the Marne, then let me 
seek another clime where relics 
have their rightful place. 

Again, we have psychoanalysis, 
which even in these days of rapid 
change, is still the smart thing; and 
against it we might cite auricular 
confession which never was fashion- 
able. A great many of us volun- 
tarily, cheerfully, and expensively 
go to the psychoanalysis practi- 
tioner, and shake out our immortal 
souls by the corners, spending hours 
and weeks in the doing of it; and 
our friends envy us greatly and 
seriously reflect upon their own in- 
hibitions and suppressions and in- 
growing egos, and wonder if they 
haven’t sufficient complexes to 
justify the outlay. But the barbar- 
ity of the confessional with its five 
minutes every two or three weeks, 




















and no fees, has been the favorite 
horror of our non-Catholic friends 
this long time. They ought to have 
some regard for it, though. Think 
how much excellent copy it has 
made for a lot of novels, without 
the necessity of the authors looking 
up actual facts. 

In passing, we might give a 
thought to sanitation. The cleanli- 
ness which has all but superseded 
godliness prescribes a cold shower 
o’mornings, and to the wight who 
has the grim determination to go 
through with it, this little ceremony 
is a matter for prideful boasting. 
He’s right, too. Anybody who would 
leave his warm bed and willingly 
walk under that icy spray when the 
thermometer is a scandalous dis- 
tance below freezing, has all the 
reason in the world for notifying 
the high heavens when it is done. 
We may be a little bored, but we 
never deny him the right either to 
take the bath or to mention the 
matter as often as he feels so dis- 
posed. But just suppose that this 
early morning torture were tied up 
in some way to a Christian religion, 
and that when our hero courage- 
ously loosed a downpour of icy 
needles on his protesting flesh he 
was performing a spiritual exer- 
cise; think how much sympathy 
and praise he would get from his 
audience as he related the incidents 
between the first shudder and the 
last faint chill. I say “Christian re- 
ligion” advisedly. If there were 
some free and untrammeled sect 
which undertook the worship of, 
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say, Jupiter Pluvius, by that rite, 
about the worst anybody would 
have to say of them would be, “the 
poor nuts.” 

Well, well, none of us is child- 
ish enough to ask for absolute con- 
sistency from anybody, no matter 
how freed his soul; and what with 
all this modern progress and gen- 
eral uplift, it cannot be expected 
that we will be too logical. In this 
great Twentieth Century (when, as 
one of our leading dailies naively 
puts it, we are beginning to appre- 
ciate the fine stained glass and other 
works of art of the great Thirteenth 
Century) we have done something 
to make us worthy of our niche in 
the Rock of Ages. We have con- 
tributed toward the world’s progress 
and glory a system of camouflage 
which covers us as a garment and 
is comfortable yet smart, like a 
sport shirt; but unlike a_ sport 
shirt, is good form at any hour 
of the day or night and can be 
worn by anybody. It makes us 
happy, as one always is happy to 
be following the fashions; and per- 
haps its chief merit is the ease with 
which it may be changed when the 
next style comes along. Posterity 
ought to be grateful to us, if the 
system and Posterity ever meet. 
And in an age which kindly over- 
looks the matter of congruity we 
need not feel at all concerned if our 
little scheme rather suggests paint- 
ing the lily, in a world where 


“Vice gets on by natural bent, 
Virtue needs encouragement.” 
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A JESUIT SEMINARY FOR ALL-INDIA. 


E formation of native clergy 

in the mission field is a ques- 
tion that the Holy Father has 
brought to the attention of the 
Catholic world, in more than one of 
his recent Encyclicals. It may be 
interesting to give here an account 
of what is being done by the Jesuit 
Fathers in India for the recruitment 
of the natives in their Order. 

As far back as 1846 a novitiate 
was started in the Madura Mission, 
in the old city of Madura. But the 
novices, like a veritable nomad 
tribe, were not to be settled there 
once and for all. We find them 
shortly after this in Trichinopoly; 
in 1850 they are at Dindigul, then 
back to Madura whence they move 
again to Trichinopoly in 1892. But 
the climate of the sultry Madura 
plain, no matter where they tried 
it, was decidedly unsuited for young 
men under the strain of the austere 
mental training of the noviceship. 
Since 1895 they have their home 
fixed at Shembaganur among the 
beautiful Palni Hills, where nature, 
climate, solitude,—everything in 
fact,—seems made to favor reli- 
gious recollection and study. 


With the novitiate as a founda- 
tion, Shembaganur soon became a 
fully developed Jesuit College, aug- 
mented by two other important de- 
partments, namely: the juniorate, 
or course of higher literature, and 
philosophy along with science. So 
that the full Shembaganur training 
lasts seven years: two years in the 
novitiate, two years in the junior- 
ate, and three years in philosophy. 
The young native religious is then 
sufficiently equipped to face the 
work of teaching and prefecting in 
the high schools or colleges of the 
missions. After two or three years 
spent with the boys the “regent” 
once more becomes a student him- 
self. His theological studies are 
pursued at Kurseong (Bengal) and 
at Ranchi (Orissa), unless superiors 
deem it better to send the more 
promising students to Europe. 

At the end of his complete course 
the native missionary has a good 
practical knowledge of four or five 
languages, pedagogy, literature, sa- 
cred eloquence, science, philosophy, 
ecclesiastical history, Catholic dog- 
ma, moral theology, canon law, as- 
ceticism and pastoral theology. And 















when as a priest, he is given the 
care of several thousand Christians 
and numberless non-Christians, 
there is every chance that he will 
be fit for the task. Thus when 
Pope Pius XI. wished to create an 
Indian diocese at Tuticorin his 
choice for bishop fell upon Father 
Roche an old Shembaganur student. 
Again, the new college founded a! 
Palamcottah, had for first rector a 
native Jesuit, Father Gnanapraga- 
sam. 

One of the remarkable aspects of 
the Shembaganur College is its in- 
ternational or rather “catholic” 
character. The Society of Jesus is 
is in charge of seven different mis- 
sions in India and Ceylon. Now it 
is easily understood that each of 
these missions cannot have its own 
novitiate and house of studies: they 
have neither the men to spare, nor 
the money necessary for the build- 
ings. Accordingly the future priests 
of all the missions meet at Shem- 
baganur; they form a motley popu- 
lation of young men from the Cal- 
cutta, Bombay, Poona, Mangalore, 
Madura, Trincomalee and Galle Mis- 
sions. Besides the natives there are 
the future missionaries from half a 
dozen European countries (Ameri- 
cans, too, have come of late) and 
from every part of India and Cey- 
lon, speaking actually as many as 
twenty-eight different languages. 

This is no small subject of won- 
der to the non-Catholics. Last year 
for instance, Dr. J. S. Chandler of 
the American Madura Mission, the 
Tamil scholar well known in India, 
invited Father Newton, S.J., to give 
a lecture on Shembaganur. The 


lecturer did not fail to point out to 
his Protestant audience the inter- 
national character of the institu- 
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tion. At the close of the lecture one 
of the Protestant missionaries re- 
marked: “You seem to have solved 
the racial difficulty better than we 
Protestants have done. To what do 
you attribute this success?” The 
Father answered that it is attribut- 
able to the fact that the students 
come to the Society for life, only 
after long deliberation, and are con- 
sequently ready for every sacrifice 
they may be called upon to make; 
the spirit of obedience among the 
Jesuits may be another factor, but 
the great thing is the grace of God. 

The “personnel” of the house is 
continually on the increase, for re- 
ligious vocations are becoming more 
and more numerous in the schools 
of the missions. Thus our Trichi- 
nopoly College alone had 38 voca- 
tions during the last two years 
(1925-26) of whom 10 went to the 
novitiate of Shembaganur. The 
community there numbers at pres- 
ent 144. in all: priests 12, philos- 
ophers 47, juniors 23, novices 41, 
coadjutors or lay brothers 21. The 
Madura Mission has the lion’s share 
with 73 of these future mission- 
aries, next comes Calcutta with 28, 
then Mangalore with 14, Bombay 
with 13, Patna with 9, Goa with 3, 
and Ceylon with 4. 

From statistics drawn up last 
July for the years 1895-1927 it ap- 
pears that 522 Jesuit missionaries 
have been formed in that All-India 
Seminary; of that number 250 are 
Indians, the rest belonging to va- 
rious European countries. The 
American mission of Patna recent- 
ly sent its first contingent,—not of 
Patna Indians only, but of genuine 
Americans: a capital element in 
“old Shembag” life. 

G,. LacovacuE, S.J. 











THE BALL AND THE CROSS 


A ROMAN TRIUMPH. 


WELL remember the impression 

which Adrian Irwin made on me 
the morning he first reached Rome. 
We had both been fellow students 
and friends at an Irish College un- 
til two years before that morning. 
I had already been nearly a year in 
Rome studying for the priesthood. 
Adrian had been traveling under 
the tutelage of his uncle and guard- 
ian whom he had urged to include 
Rome in the itinerary, which was 
meant to complete his education. 
Remembering him as he stood that 
morning gay and debonair, spruce 
in immaculately easy tweeds, be- 
neath the gaunt groined roof of the 
Roman terminus, it is hard to real- 
ize to what a strange conclusion 
Rome brought his education. 

The city made no very great im- 
pression upon Adrian, and all my 
enthusiasm won from him only a 
courteous and superficial interest. 
At times I thought he was just the 
least trifle supercilious. It bored 
me to see him spread his handker- 
chief on the marble when he knelt 
before the Blessed Sacrament. I 
began, fool that I was, to judge him. 
Of course I knew his dreams were 
set on a military career. That ex- 
plained somewhat. 

Then, one day, we visited the 
Catacombs. At the entrance we re- 
ceived our little tapers. There were 
just six of us, mostly students from 
the Irish College. Our tapers were 
lighted for us and then, down, 
down, we went into the sacred laby- 
rinth following the lead of the 
brown-habited monk. I hung be- 
hind to say a few prayers as I had 
been often in the Catacombs before. 
Adrian went on with the others; 
and long afterwards he told me the 
things I have now to tell. 


As they moved on slowly and 
reverently through the narrow pass- 
ages, he heard the old Brother tell 
of saints and martyrs who once 
adored joyously in this holy spot, 
and whose bodies slept here in the 
embrace of Christ after their tri- 
umph. The indefinable sanctity of 
the place seemed to penetrate his 
very soul; the present fell away 
from him like a garment, the veil 
of the past was rent, and he stood, 
in more than fancy, amid the saint- 
ly throngs who had made these 
passages sacred by their presence 
so many centuries before. And 
though his eyes looked upon count- 
less graves he knew that not one 
of their occupants was dead, but 
living with a new and undying ac- 
tivity in the glory of Christ Whose 
love made sweet for them these 
noisome depths. 

They passed on to the tomb of 
Saint Cecilia, with its exquisite stat- 
ue, then on and on through the nar- 
row halls where the early soldiers 
of Christ lie sleeping. Adrian 
walked in the wake of the others, 
his impressions deepening at every 
step, till they came to the tomb of 
Callistus, pope and martyr, and he 
heard the guide tell how men had 
found the body of the heroic boy, 
Tarsicius, lying beside that of the 
pontiff. Adrian remembered well 
the exquisite story of the boy who, 
in the days of persecution, was 
chosen to bear the Blessed Sacra- 
ment to the martyrs, and who sur- 
rendered his young life rather than 
give, as Pope Damasus writes, 
“the divine members to pagan 
dogs.” He was startled from his 
reverie by a call from the monk to 
come and see more closely an an- 
cient fresco before which the little 

















group had halted. It was the Christ. 
The gentle eyes seemed to pierce 
him through and through. And as 
he drew back to give some one 
else place, he knew that the mem- 
ory of that glance would remain 
with him forever. Jesus Christ, I 
think had looked upon him and 
loved him. . . . He hardly heard as 
the old monk pointed out the an- 
cient symbols and monograms 
which everywhere proclaimed the 
gentle dominance of Christ in these 
amazing realms. 

It was easy to see that Rome was 
conquering Adrian very surely. I 
noticed how his attitude changed 
towards things eternal; how his 
whole outlook upon the world was 
becoming steadily supernaturalized. 
That much I could see in spite of 
his reserve which I never attempted 
to force. Then the day came when 
he gave me his confidence, and I 
knew I had been right. Rome had 
conquered. His carefully kept 
diary which he showed me gave the 
history of his transformation very 
minutely and with astounding self- 
knowledge. But his grimly logical 
conclusion was a step beyond my 
thoughts. 


“I came to Rome,” he wrote, 
“proud and conceited, a poor bar- 
barian in my abysmal ignorance. 
I challenged Rome. And Rome has 
conquered my heart and _ soul. 
Piece by piece she has hewn my 
harness from me... I hold fast to 
my ideals of a soldier’s life; but I 
shall be a soldier in her ranks for 
the years to come. I shall fight in 
a goodly company, and, perhaps, 
where the boy Tarsicius fought and 
won, I shall not fail...” 


Adrian and I went through our 
studies for the priesthood together 
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in Rome. I had been thrown back 
a year in my studies owing to an 
attack of typhoid; and, as it turned 
out, we were ordained on the same 
day—Easter Saturday, I remember, 
of 1910. We both left Rome in the 
following June, and except for an 
occasional note I lost sight of him. 
Then the War broke out and even 
our casual notes ceased. 

In the second year of the War, 
the Bishop having permitted me to 
accept a commission as Chaplain, I 
was ordered to France. It was 
some months before I got near the 
real front and it was while I was 
there I first discovered that Father 
Adrian Irwin was my nearest priest- 
ly neighbor further down the line. 
Even then he had won the bound- 
less respect of men of every shade 
of belief for his intrepidity in the 
performance of his priestly duties. 
Needless to say, I made many at- 
tempts to come into contact with 
him but all my efforts were in vain. 
Then one day a young Catholic 
came to me with a little note from 
his officer asking me to go to the 
hospital at Undine as Father Adrian 
had been shot, and he thought that 


he still had the Blessed Sacrament . 


on his person. Before sunset I had 
reached the hospital. On the way 
the orderly told me with badly-con- 
cealed emotion what had happened. 
They had come to a little wayside 
chapel that morning and Father 
Adrian had celebrated Mass for 
them, putting the Hosts which he 
had consecrated for the men’s Com- 
munion into the Tabernacle while 
he gave them an instruction and 
helped them to prepare outside— 
the chapel held only a fraction of 
the men. Then suddenly fire had 
opened on them from the other side. 
The men were instantly ordered to 
cover, but the priest, careless of his 
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personal safety, went quickly back 
to the chapel which was already 
being shelled, to save the Sacred 
Hosts from desecration. He came 
out into a veritable hail of lead, and 
had only gone a few steps when he 
fell. He was dead when they 
reached him, but they had brought 
the body to the mortuary of the 
hospital to await my coming, as 
none of them wished to touch the 
Sacred Burden of the dead priest. 
. . » I found everything as he had 
told me. The stole was still round 
the dead priest’s shoulders over his 
uniform. I knelt in prayer for a 
few moments and then prepared to 
remove the Blessed Sacrament. 
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The priest’s two hands were clasped 
upon his breast—both hands I re- 
member were pierced by bullets. 
The arms moved flexibly and easi- 
ly; and above the faithful heart that 
was now stilled for ever I found the 
silver pyx with its Sacred Treasure 
uninjured. . . . “He died the death 
of a brave soldier,” said one of the 
officers to me as I came away. 

The death of a brave soldier? 

It was much, very much, more 
than that. And as I made my 
lonely way back to my men, I could 
not help feeling that Tarsicius had 
already welcomed a comrade at the 
Throne of the Lamb. 

H. M. GaFFney, O.P. 











OLp OxForD. 


THERE are probably few pros- 
pects which unite so many forms 
of beauty and interest as the distant 
view of a great city; and none in 
which the reality is more thorough- 
ly idealised in the eye of the spec- 
tator. As he gazes at some fair as- 
semblage of ancient towers gleam- 
ing aloft through a framework of 
green boughs, and hears their far- 
off chimes mingling with the nearer 
music of the thrush’s note, he for- 
gets “the loud stunning tide of hu- 
man crime” which surges at their 
base, and is ready to cheat himself 
into the pleasant fancy that he be- 
holds a sacred city full of venerable 
shrines. But if this character of 
solemn beauty attaches even to our 
busiest capitals when seen from a 
distance, much more does it belong 
to Oxford, the ancient “Bellosi- 
tum,” which finds no rival to com- 
pete with her in the marvellous as- 
pect of her 

“Majestic towers 
Lifting their varied shapes o’er 
verdant bowers.” 


Gardens, churches, and palaces 
shining through a vista of stately 
forest trees, surrounded by green 
meadows and reflected in the waters 
of a noble river, make up a picture 
which may well arrest the eye of 
the artist or the poet, and suggest 
a dream which, if it find no sub- 
stantial reality, is yet a form of 
beauty evoked from the ancient 
worship, carrying our thoughts to 
days when the sanctuaries of Ox- 
ford were first raised for cloistered 
students, and when St. Edmund 
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and St. Richard were teaching in 
her schools. 

Yet if we were suddenly trans- 
ported back to the beginning of the 
thirteenth century, very little of 
this architectural beauty would 
meet the eye. There was the castle 
indeed, and the spire of St. Frides- 
wide’s priory, but they were sur- 
rounded, not as now with graceful 
colleges, but with the humble straw- 
thatched houses of the citizens. A 
great oak forest separated the city 
from the village of Abingdon, and 
was inhabited by wolves and wild 
boars. Tradition preserves the 
story of a certain student who was 
met in his walk by a ferocious boar, 
which he overcame by thrusting his 
Aristotle down the beast’s throat. 
The boar, having no taste for such 
logic, was choked by it; and his 
head, borne home in triumph, was 
no doubt honourably served up at 
table with a sprig of rosemary in 
its mouth. The stately abbey of 
Osney, second to none in the king- 
dom, would have been seen in those 
islet meadows, where at present not 
a stone remains to mark its former 
site; and its two grand towers rose 
among the trees, musical with the 
bells which now ring out their 
tuneful chimes from the cathedral 
spire. There were to be seen the 
stately quadrangle and the abbot’s 
house, so often the resort of kings 
and papal legates; and pleasant 
walks under the elm trees wound 
along the water-side, overlooking 
the stream which separated the ab- 
beylands from those other islets 
where the two orders of mendicant 
friars had just established them- 
selves. 
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The scholars were fond of such 
shady walks, and had laid out a 
certain plot of ground which bore 
the name of “Campus Martius,” 
and was divided into several por- 
tions, according to the scholastic 
degrees. One of the walks was 
“non ultra” walk, and led to a little 
hill called “Rome,” wherein was a 
cave, and a meander, or winding 
path, and at the top thereof a cross 
of stone. Two clear springs were 
seen at either end of this scholastic 
garden, appropriately bearing the 
names of Plato and Aristotle. There 
were many other such wells in the 
city, one of which was called Holy 
Well, over which was raised a state- 
ly cross. Its waters were pure and 
intensely cold, and were esteemed 
for the many cures which were 
wrought by them on pious pilgrims. 
For Oxford drew pilgrims as well 
as scholars to her holy shrines. Not 
only was the tomb of St. Frides- 
wide visited by thousands, but al- 
so her image in that little country 
church of Binsey, which she is said 
to have founded, and which in early 
days was surrounded by hawthorn 
woods, and was a place of recrea- 
tion for the nuns of her convent. 
There you may still see, not the 
image, but the empty niche where 
it formerly stood, and the stone 
pavement worn away with many 
knees, a relic in itself, which we 
may stoop and reverently kiss; for 
here St. Edmund was wont to pray; 
and here on certain festivals the 
scholars came out with cross and 
banners, and wound their way 
among the flowering hawthorn 
woods to pay their homage to the 
Patron Saint of Oxford. 

There was another well in St. 
Clement’s parish, near the old hos- 
pital of St. Bartholomew which 
claimed to have been founded by 
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Henry the Scholar, which was also 
held in much esteem. It was one 
of those spots which our ancestors 
were wont to designate “Gospel 
places,” where, on the Rogation 
Days, it was the custom to read por- 
tions of the Gospel, by way of in- 
voking a blessing on the corn-fields, 
and the streams, and the fountains 
of water, that they might not be in- 
fected by the power of wicked spir- 
its. The well was in a grove hard 
by St. Bartholomew’s chapel; and 
here came out the students, young 
and old, carrying poles adorned 
with flowers, and singing the can- 
ticle Benedicite, wherein they called 
on the fountains and all the green 
things of the earth to bless the Lord. 
The poor folk of the hospital made 
ready for them by strewing the 
ground with flowers, and adorning 
the well itself with green boughs 
and garlands. Then the Gospel was 
read, and the well was blessed, and 
in later times an anthem, in three 
or more parts, was sung by the 
scholars. 

The meadows that lie round the 
city, through which, to use the 
words of brave old Stow, “the river 
passeth on to London with a mar- 
vellous quiet course,” were then as 
now, highly prized by the scholars, 
as places of recreation, and are 
as frequently alluded to in the uni- 
versity histories, as the famous 
“Pré aux Clercs” at Paris. But 
let us enter within the walls, and 
take a glance at the streets with 
their quaint designations. “School 
Street” and “Logic Lane” speak for 
themselves, but what can have been 
the origin of the “Street of the 
seven deadly sins”! Here is a very 
important turning which leads to 
the “Schedeyerde,” or “Vicus sche- 
diasticorum.” You shudder per- 
haps, at the sound of such barbar- 
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ous Latin; yet had you been an Ox- 
ford scholar of good King Henry’s 
days you would very often have 
bent your steps hitherward. For 
here abode the sellers of parch- 
ment, the Schedes or sheets of 
which gave their name to the lo- 
cality, and here the transcribers and 
book merchants carried on their 
traffic; and here scholars with long 
purses obtained their literary wares, 
and those with empty ones were 
fain to look and long. 

It must be remembered, that at 
this period Oxford possessed none 
of those colleges and collegiate 
chapels, in which the Church office 
was afterwards celebrated with so 
much splendour, but the custom, 
introduced for the first time by St. 
Edmund, was soon followed by 
other students. Those who love the 


memory of the holy scholar, may 
still visit his chapel, which looks 
desolate enough, with its once deli- 


cate lancet windows walled up, yet 
it is something to know the spots 


where saints have prayed. 


—Morner THEODOSIA Drange, 
Schools and Scholars (London: 
Green & Co.), Vol. Il., pp. 142-8. 


Christian 
Longmans, 


-— 
—— 





THE LURE OF THE UNKNOWN. 


WE need never be alone. The 
lonely man is he who gazes too ab- 
sorbedly within, and finds not there 
the companionship he craves; the 
world-weary mortal is weary not of 
the world, but of himself, in whom 
his world exists. To find ourselves 
objects of live interest—ready, on 
encouragement, to turn into sym- 
pathy—we have but to look about 
us. If we dwell in the midst of hu- 
manity, we may be sure that every 
day brings us into contact with 
fellow-creatures eager to know 
more of us and to let us know more 
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of them; for sociability, in our 
kind, is always quivering with de- 
sire to burst the bonds of shyness, 
curiosity is constantly at grips with 
fear. If we go out into the wilder- 
ness, our experience is the same: 
we presently become aware of 
bright little eyes peering inquisi- 
tively from the dark; and, if we re- 
main long motionless, soft little 
feet, disobeying the summons to 
flight, will gradually creep closer 
and closer, throbbing little hearts 
will vanquish their habitual terror 
—so powerful is the lure of the un- 
known. The rabbit who risks his 
life to make our acquaintance is 
moved by the same spirit which 
impels the explorer to the frozen 
pole. 

Yes, the lower animals (as we 
superbly denominate them) have 
their portion of scientific curiosity 
—that is, the impulse to acquire 
knowledge merely for the sake of 
knowing. Yes, they have it; but 
their facilities are poor for the cul- 
tivation of it. When not inhibited 
by fear, their tendency to original 
research is oftenest checked by 
utilitarian considerations. It flash- 
es out now and then, but the re- 
sults of its observation can (as far 
as we know) be neither recorded 
nor transmitted. Man alone (as 
far as we know) has speech; and 
only a part of mankind has writing. 
The means of accumulation, com- 
munication, and perpetuation are 
ours but not theirs; and we, not 
they, can humor to the top of its 
bent the instinctive thirst for 
knowledge. Yet that instinct is in 
them; it reaches down deeper than 
humanity. 

Without it perhaps, humanity 
had never been. Who can tell 
which had the greater share in the 
evolution of our race—necessity or 
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curiosity? Hard enough it is to say 
what is the motive of a single spe- 
cific act. At any rate, these twain, 
necessity and curiosity, the impulse 
to stay alive and the impulse to 
learn, are the propelling forces in 
our development. To them we owe 
what we have and what we are. 
The appetite for knowledge grows 
by what it feeds on. The more we 
know, the more we inquire, and the 
more painful ignorance becomes. 
Even going back no further than 
some of us can remember, how 
rapid has been the decrease of 
things which everybody was con- 
tent to leave in blackness! Swift 
as the passing of the moon’s shad- 
ow from the face of the sun has 
been the spread of light over dark 
places. To some, this impatient 


quest for enlightenment has seemed 
the dominant trait of our kind. 
Through it, they declare, man be- 
came man and is becoming—who 


knows what? 

“All men,” says Aristotle at the 
beginning of his Metaphysics, “nat- 
urally desire to know.” “The 
reason whereof may be,” explains 
Dante, who takes this passage to 
introduce his Banquet, “that every- 
thing in the universe, stamped by 
nature with a character of its own, 
is irresistibly impelled to work out 
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its peculiar perfection; and inas- 
much as the ultimate perfection of 
man is knowledge, that is what we 
men constantly crave to acquire.” 
So intensely do we crave it that we 
—many of us, at least—are willing 
to sacrifice comfort and pleasure 
and safety, even life, to find the an- 
swers to our puzzles. What land 
should we now inhabit, were that 
not so? Not America, surely. For 
while, no doubt, various causes 
drove Columbus—or whoever dis- 
covered our continent—across the 
sea, it is impossible not to believe 
that the supreme motive was eager- 
ness to penetrate uncharted space. 
That same eagerness, never as- 
suaged, binds the astronomer, night 
after night, year after year, to ex- 
ploration of the useless stars. The 
ravening, universal hunger for in- 
formation, even information of no 
importance, just because it is or 
purports to be information, keeps 
our newspapers alive. 

What is to come of it? Can it 
be that man, possessed by this 
insatiable demon, curiosity—pos- 
sessed also of means of imparting 
and storing all that he wins—can 
it be that some day he shall come 


to know everything? 

—Cnarates Hatt Granpvcent, Prunes and 
Prism (Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press), pp. 113-115. 














CHANGE IN ISRAEL, 


Tue history of humanity, through 
its various progressive develop- 
ments, supplies us here and there 
with opportunities of viewing the 
different nations of the world in 
their reactionary movements and 
changes. With regard to Israel, 
after remaining spiritually motion- 
less for eighteen centuries, its peo- 
ple since 1791 have begun to take 
part in the common life of other 
nations. At first the Jews had to 
admit that Jesus held the central 
place in our great world, and that 
everything concerning Him _ re- 
mained in the thoughts of men as a 
perpetual reminder of the influence 
of His doctrine, and the fascination 
of His own personality. It has come 
about that, a whole century after 
their emancipation, Rabbis, Jewish 
historians, philosophers and poets 
have taken up again the question of 
Jesus as a subject of interest, and 
together they have rendered a trib- 
ute of praise, though a very im- 
perfect one, to the memory of one 
whom before they cursed in their 
Ghettoes, but now admired with a 
new spirit, no longer looking upon 
the Messiah of the Christians as a 
“Destroyer of Judaism.” Every one 
has heard of the Zionist Movement, 
created and urged on by Herzl; the 
Jews claim by it their own political 
rights as a nation and the recovery 
of their own land in Palestine. At 
the same time they are eager to 
revive the memory of the illustrious 
men of their own race and the in- 
comparable glory which belongs to 
them. 

Among them Jesus of Nazareth 


Foreign Periodicals. 





In 1899 
Claude Montefiore, head of the lib- 
eral Jews in England, wrote: “Jesus 
is the most important Jew that has 
ever lived, and to Him sinners and 
outlaws of all times owe a great 


occupies the first place. 


tribute of gratitude.” (Jewish 
Chronicle, July 14, 1899.) Harris 
Weinstock has likewise said in his 
book, The Jew Jesus: “The feel- 
ing of indignation, at the mere men- 
tion of the name of Jesus, which 
during the centuries of persecution 
filled the heart of every Jew, has 
now given place, in the mind of the 
modern Jew, to a sharpsighted ap- 
preciation of the beauty and nobil- 
ity of the character of Jesus. 
Modern Jews look upon Jesus as 
one of the greatest gifts their race 
has given to the world, and they 
glory in calling Jesus their own 
treasure, the blood of their blood, 
the flesh of their flesh.” Rabbi 
Berkovitz in his turn writes thus: 
“For my part, one of the saddest 
and most tragical facts recorded in 
history is Jesus, the meekest and 
noblest of masters, being lost to his 
own people to become the guide of 
those who had gathered round him 
as his partisans. This Jesus is the 
flower of Judaism. What pathos 
there is in the fact that his own 
people should have been created to 
flee from him, and that even now- 
adays they should speak about him 
under their breath, because he has 
become to them the symbol and 
synonym of all that is not Jewish.” 
(November 1, 1899.) Another Rab- 
bi wrote: “The Jesus of the Gos- 
pels, that Jesus who taught with 
such magnificence the principles of 
Jewish morality, is revered by the 
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interpreters of all liberal Jews. His 
words are studied, the New Testa- 
ment is part of Jewish literature.” 
(January 26, 1901.) 

Such are, among many others, 
some of the more recent apprecia- 
tive utterances exhibited in broad 
daylight by modern Jews, though 
it is very evident that the distance 
is still great before complete Truth 
is arrived at, since the Divinity of 
the Incarnate Word is not appre- 
hended or even conceived by them, 
and it is only in a natural sense 
and from a human point of view 
that they thus express their own 
convictions with a certain ethnical 
pride. 

All Jews, however, do not speak 
in the same way; those, for in- 
stance, living in Central Europe or 
in Northern Africa. But the fact 
that in England, in France, in Ger- 
many, in America, a good number 
of those in literary and influential 
circles should feel drawn by the in- 
disputable attraction of one whom 
their ancestors have condemned— 
is not this a new outlook and a sign 


of the times? 
—Very Rev. Tuomi Devaux, in Par 
(Caldey Abbey, Tenby, S. Wales), No. 86. 
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Our MARTYR-BROTHERS OF 
MEXIco. 


To-pay every civilised community 
is tuned, so to speak, to a Christian 
diapason; law and equity, jurispru- 
dence and criminal procedure, per- 
sonal, social, national, and even 
military ethics have to-day certain 
exigencies imposed on them by the 
Gospel, that self-respecting nations 
abide by and carry out. Those who 
act otherwise, place themselves out- 
side the pale of civilisation. They 
merit no other name than that of 
barbarians. 


FOREIGN PERIODICALS 


Such has been the procedure of 
the rulers of Mexico to-day. In 
spite of the severity of the cen- 
sorship, numerous accounts of per- 
fectly dreadful incidents have 
leaked out. Many Mexican youths 
and maidens, absolutely unl:nown 
yesterday, will rank for the future 
with the Lawrences, Vincents, Ag- 
neses and Cecilias in the Church’s 
roll of fame. 

The persecutors seem particular- 
ly anxious to capture priests, and 
on these victims they wreak the 
most satanic vengeance, and prac- 
tise most horrible excesses of cruel- 
ty. Father Sabas Reyes was a cu- 
rate in the district of Jalisco. 
Driven into hiding by the severity 
of the persecution, he yet remained 
within call of his flock, so that from 
time to time, as occasion offered, he 
might minister to their spiritual 
needs. His place of refuge was be- 
trayed, and he was arrested. The 
soldiers determined to make him 
disclose where his pastor was se- 
creted, so that they might finish the 
elder man also, and leave the faith- 
ful of the district without any guide 
or father. Father Reyes was hung 
up by the wrists to a pillar in the 
portico of his church; for three 
days he was left in that position, 
silently suffering agonies of thirst 
and torture; in addition, he was 
horribly stabbed and slashed with 
bayonets and sabres. Then petro- 
leum was poured over his feet and 
set on fire. Marvellous to relate, 
even after all that he still lived, and 
in that condition he was dragged to 
the cemetery where he was shot. 

During the dreadful Red Week 
(May 1—-May 9, 1926), seventeen 
priests were brought to the ceme- 
tery, and lined up in front of the 
pit where they were to be buried. 
After the executing squad had fired, 

















several victims were still breathing. 
The officer in command looked on 
with the most absolute indifference; 
to him the whole affair was just 
part of his day’s work, and of no 
importance whatsoever. As he 
moved away, he shouted with cyni- 
cal levity to the gravedigger, “Bury 
the whole of them!” Living as well 
as dead were immured in a com- 
mon grave. But the gravedigger 
could not have been by any means 
such a callous and inhuman ruffian 
as the soldier. Some days later the 
unfortunate man, haunted by the 
memories of his awful and grue- 
some task, lost his reason. 

One priest had the privilege of 
dying a martyr to the seal of con- 
fession. Father Mateo Correa, who 
was put to death on February 6, 
1927, had been asked by an officer 
to hear the confessions of some vic- 
tims waiting for execution. The 
priest having discharged his sacred 
trust, the officer strove to extort 
from him the confidences of his 
penitents. Father Correa’s refusal 
to make the slightest revelation was 
the immediate cause of his death. 

Father Uribe, parish priest of 
Iguala, lost his life in March, 1927, 
because he left his hiding-place to 
attend a parishioner, who was re- 
ported dying. He was a most ex- 
emplary man, and had acquired a 
reputation for exceptional sanctity 
among his flock. The last night of 
his life, as he lay in his prison-cell 
awaiting execution, he wrote a most 
touching letter to a relative, in 
which he said that, standing on the 
threshold of Eternity as he then 
was, he forgave freely and com- 
pletely all his enemies and prayed 
for them. 

Another priest was seized at the 
altar just as he was saying Mass in 
a private residence in Chalchihui- 
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tes. He was taken outside the town 
and shot out of hand. Nor did he 
die alone. Seeing this priest being 
haled to his death, three young 
men, members of the Catholic As- 
sociation of Mexico, expressed the 
wish to accompany him. They de- 
sired to give him what consolation 
they could at that supreme hour, to 
pray with him, to sustain him— 
and when all was over to give rev- 
erent burial to his remains. Ac- 
company the martyr they did indeed 
—but perhaps further than they 
foresaw or intended. For they also 
were immolated with him, and 
faced the firing squad in his com- 
pany. 

Father Miguel Agustin Pro Ju- 
arez, S.J., his brother Humberto, 
an engineer named Luis Segura, 
and a boy called Antonia Tirado, 
were shot on a trumped-up charge 
in November, 1927. Arrested on 
the fourteenth of November, Father 
Pro Juarez and his companions 
were never brought before any tri- 
bunal, never confronted with their 
accusers, never even told they were 
to die. On the morning of Novem- 
ber 23d, Father Pro Juarez was 
taken from the dungeon where he 
had been confined, brought to the 
public square fronting the office of 
the Chief of Police in Mexico City, 
and summarily shot. Luis Segura 
was cruelly tortured before his 
death. The hospital surgeon who 
performed the autopsy on his corpse 
averred that the most dreadful 
things had been done to the victim 
before execution. Humberto Pro 
Juarez was the last to die. While 
waiting his turn he was placed be- 
side his dead brother, and had lit- 
erally to stand in his brother’s 
blood. 

Worse than death is the fate of 
prisoners sent to the Islas Marias, 
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a penal settlement in the Pacific 
Ocean. The climate of these dread- 
ful islands kills the strongest in two 
or at most three years. The tem- 
perature is that of a furnace; polit- 
ical and religious prisoners are 
herded together with the most 
abandoned criminals; all have to 
work in the salt-pits guarded by 
armed soldiers. Such a situation 
and such an environment for re- 
fined and well-brought-up persons 
must be bitterer than death. 

McCullagh describes a convoy of 
such prisoners, whom he saw start- 
ing for their place of banishment. 
Doctors and lawyers, professors 
and students were marched through 
the streets, handcuffed to the most 
loathsome jailbirds. They were 
then placed on cattle trucks and 
conveyed from Mexico City to Man- 
zanilla. The journey took several 
days, and what these unfortunates 
suffered from heat, thirst, and a 
thousand other miseries no tongue 
can tell. Not satisfied with all that, 
the rulers of Mexico strove to make 
the chalice as bitter as possible for 
the families of the prisoners. The 
official newspaper of the Govern- 
ment, El Sol, published no less than 
ten articles stressing the hardships 
of the journey to the Islas Marias, 
the horrors of the life there, and 
the very small likelihood there was 
of anyone’s emerging from such an 
inferno alive. 

Gomez and Diaz affirm that the 
lash is freely used on perfectly 
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harmless prisoners in this penal 
colony, and that they are forced to 
work sixteen hours a day under the 
most awful conditions. The same 
authors also aver, that it is an old 
trick of the Government to prom- 
ise to those who can pay, remission 
of sentence of banishment; then 
the venal officials pocket the money 
and maintain the sentence as well. 

“Nothing like this persecution,” 
says Pius XI., “has ever been 
known in history, not even in the 
first centuries of the Church. For 
then, even under Nero, Caligula and 
Domitian, there was no general per- 
secution of private religion in 
homes, catacombs, or cemeteries. 
But now in Mexico nothing that is 
Catholic is tolerated, not even the 
private celebration of the Mass and 
the administration of the Sacra- 
ments, punishment for which has 
in many cases been the death penal- 
ty and always fines, imprisonment 
and murderous outrages.” 

Our Martyr-Brothers of Mexico 
are now receiving their baptism of 
fire and their baptism of blood as 
well. They are not flinching in the 
fight. On the contrary, they are 
daily inscribing in the annals of the 
Faith pages as glorious as have 
been written in past centuries. It 
is surely fitting that we should 
know something of their almost in- 
credible trials and of their magnifi- 
cent heroism. 


—Msorn. W. P. H. Krrcnin, in The Irish 


Rosary (Dublin), April, 1928. 
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Editorial Comment. 


T is a familiar and favorite device 

of the more unscrupulous kind 
of controversialists to give a dog a 
bad name as an excuse for shoot- 
ing him. The name need not be bad 
in itself. It may be a perfectly 
good word which has by manipula- 
tian and legerdemain been given an 
evil connotation. Witness the word 
“casuistry.” It means simply the 
science of deciding questions of 
right and wrong with the assistance 
of concrete examples of “cases” 
which have previ- 
ously been decided 
on the primary prin- 
ciples of justice. 
Not only moral theology, but all 
law and all human judgments of 
men and things, involve casuistry. 
But generally speaking the word is 
applied only to theology—Catholic 
theology at that—and in a sinister 
sense, as quibbling, or sophistry or 
equivocation. 

Or take the word “Jesuitical,” 
which in all English literature since 
the Reformation means cunning, 
deceitful, crafty. Or, in recent 
times the word “fundamentalist,” 
—etymologically one who goes to 
the roots of things, but in common 
use an obscurantist or fanatic. 

To come to the precise point upon 
which I wish to insist, take the word 
“medieval.” There is nothing es- 
sentially opprobrious in that word. 
It is neutral. It may be either good 
or bad, like “ancient” or “modern.” 
Not all that is ancient is bad. An- 
cient literature, for example, is not 
to be despised, or ancient sculpture, 
or ancient architecture. On the 
other hand what is modern is not 
always admirable. There is mod- 
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ern jazz, and the modern orgiastic 
dancing, modern slums, modern 
graft. 

So,—not all that is “medieval” is 
contemptible. Dante is medieval. 
The Chanson de Roland is medi- 
eval. The Stabat Mater is medieval. 
The Cathedral of Chartres is medi- 
eval. The Magna Charta is medi- 
eval. You may read Dr. Walsh for 
an indefinite extension of that list 
of medieval blessings. 


ERE is provincialism of time 

as well as of place. To think 
that no good can come out of an- 
other century than our own, is as 
much the mark of a narrow mind 
as to think that no good can come 
out of another country than our 
own. Yet just as there are many 
English who consider “French” a 
nasty word, and many French who 
consider “English” as a synonym 
for hypocrisy, there are Ameri- 
cans who speak the word “Euro- 
pean” with a sneer, and citizens 
only recently naturalized who use 
the epithet “foreigner” with scorn. 
So to the typical modernist “medi- 
eval” means “benighted,” “super- 
stitious,” “obsolete.” And the typ- 
ical anti-Catholic controversialist, 
summarizing, and, as he thinks, an- 
nihilating Catholicism, curls the 
lip, snaps the finger and says curt- 
ly, “medievalism.” 

That method has certain advan- 
tages. It is concise, and simple. It 
is brief—and anything that abbrevi- 
ates controversy would seem desir- 
able. Furthermore, with a certain 
kind of audience, the short sharp 
method is effective. I once knew a 
preacher who used to demolish the 
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theory of evolution with three ejac- 


ulations,—thus: “Darwin, Pooh! 
Spencer, Pooh! Huxley, Pooh! 

And we have all 
The Short heard of the “cox- 
Method of combs who van- 
Controversy. quished Berkeley by 

a grin.” Also the 


ejaculatory method of argument 
saves labor as well as time. One 
can pooh-pooh Darwin without 
reading the Origin of Species, and 
without checking up the multitudi- 
nous biological and ethnological 
data of that painstaking investiga- 
tor. One can demolish Berkeley, as 
Dr. Johnson did (though, of course, 
he was no coxcomb) by hitting a 
fence paling with his cane and say- 
ing, “So!” One needs not read 
Berkeley, and still less take infinite 
pains to understand him, in order 
to destroy him. 

Likewise, one may pooh-pooh Ca- 
tholicism, and rule it out of court 
by the word “medieval” without 
ever having read a Catholic book, 
or talked with a Catholic scholar, 
and of course, without any per- 
sonal experience of Catholic reli- 
gious and spiritual life. 


UT Catholicism cannot be de- 

stroyed by a label. Indeed, 
the most outstanding fact in his- 
tory is that Catholicism simply can- 
not be destroyed at all. King 
Herod thought he had gotten rid 
of Christ by the Massacre of the 
Innocents. But he hadn’t touched 
Christ. His son-in-law Herod 
Agrippa thought he had disposed 
not only of John the Baptist, but of 
the movement of which John was 
the inspiration, by the swift and 
terrible expedient of cutting off the 
prophet’s head. Gallio imagined he 
was through with Christianity when 
he declared it to be a mere matter 
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of words and names. The Athe- 
nians on the Areopagus having dis- 
missed St. Paul with the usual po- 
lite diplomatic phrase, “We will 
hear thee again up- 
on this matter,” 
were doubtless con- 
vinced that they had 
squelched Paul and his philosophy 
so thoroughly that no learned man 
would ever bother with it again. 
Celsus, the third century Voltaire, 
believed that he had ridiculed Ca- 
tholicism out of existence. Pliny, 
writing to the Emperor Trajan, de- 
nouncing the Christian faith as “ez- 
itialis superstitio,” a “deadly super- 
stition,” never for a moment was 
tempted to imagine that myriads of 
men would worship Jesus crucified 
when the Roman Empire was gone 
and Trajan forgotten. 


“They Labor 
in Vain.” 


E task of disposing of Catholi- 

cism is peculiarly and indeed 
preternaturally difficult. A great 
many men and a great many move- 
ments have set themselves that im- 
possible task. Some have worked 
with slaughter, and others with 
laughter, and it must be confessed 
that in both mediums their tech- 
nique has been excellent. But Ca- 
tholicism remains a disappointingly 
stubborn phenomenon. The Neo- 
Platonists, clever men like Plotinus 
and Porphyry, doubtless felt that 
the method of Herod and Nero was 
crude and clumsy. They thought 
it better to argue and to ridicule 
the Christian religion out of exist- 
ence. But, dear Christian reader, 
how much do you know about 
Plotinus and Porphyry? Honestly, 
did you ever hear of them? Or did 
you know that they were once in- 
comparably more important than 
Luther or Calvin? 
It is wonderful that so shrewd a 
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devil as Voltaire hadn’t learned his 
lesson by the career of his pre- 
medieval forerunners. Talking of 
technique, his was far poorer than 
theirs. He descended to sheer bill- 
ingsgate. He called the apostles “a 
dozen of knaves,” Christians were 
“asses,” bishops “insects,” friars 
“two legged he-goats,” the sacred 
mysteries of religion were “charms,” 
and “sorcery.” He was, indeed 
(pace Mr. Mencken), the grand 
master of all epithet mongers and 
epithet slingers. But still the old 
Church survives. So, how can the 
lesser—and _ politer—Voltaires of 
our own day, who call us not asses 
and dolts, knaves and goats, but 
“medievalists,” expect success when 
their Grand Panjandrum himself 
met with failure? I wonder, by the 
way, what Voltaire would say if he 
could witness the revival of Ca- 
tholicism amongst the intellectuals 
in France, as recorded again and 
again in the pages of this magazine 
by,—amongst others,—the nephew 
of Cardinal Mercier. 


HAVE spoken of enemies of the 
Catholic faith. But there are 
others who are not hostile to us, 
but on the whole, rather inclined to 
be friendly, who tell us, not to in- 
sult us, but as it were to please us, 
that we were a good 


Poor Dear old Church in medi- 
Good Old eval times. They say 
Church! they revere the 


mother Church for 
what she was and what she did in 
a bygone day. They have a senti- 
mental, or perhaps an archzolog- 
ical, interest in the Catholic Church. 
They look upon us with the same 
kindly sympathy, the same feeling 
of gentle sadness, with which one 
gazes upon the remains of the Agora 
at Athens, the Forum at Rome, or 
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any other dilapidated and crumb- 
ling ruin. They consider Catholi- 
cism picturesque but passé. Those 
among them who have read a bit 
of history tell us that civilization 
owes a debt to the Catholic Church 
for having saved the world in the 
dark days of the barbarian on- 
slaught. Others, devoted rather to 
art than to history, assert that they 
value the Church as the custodian 
of art and culture, in those far away 
times when art and culture needed 
encouragement. They assure us 
that they abominate the crude fa- 
naticism of anti-Catholics. They 
feel that all men should be kind 
and patient to the dear old Church, 
for after all was she not the mother 
of them all? Now that she is old it 
would be cruel to upbraid her for 
her weaknesses, or to forget that 
she once was _ beautiful—indeed 
that she once was a queen. 


OW I know not how other Cath- 

olics feel about this sympa- 
thetic attitude of certain outsiders. 
But, speaking for myself, I am not 
sure but that I would prefer oppo- 
sition to condescension. It may be 
that I am characteristically mili- 
tant. (Perhaps some regular read- 
ers of these editorial columns will 
declare that fact to be too unpleas- 
antly obvious.) But I do confess 
that condescension towards the 
Catholic Church galls me. Some 
one has said of Jesus Christ, “You 
may love Him or hate Him, but you 
must not patronize Him.” It seems 
to me that the same is true of 
Christ’s Church. It is too big, too 
powerful and altogether too impor- 
tant to be patted on the back. One 
does not say, for example, “Good 
Old British Empire,” or “Good Old 
United States,” as one says, “Good 
Old Towser.” So, one cannot say, 
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“Good Old Catholic Church,” and 
expect Catholics to purr contented- 
ly because their heads have been 
patted and their fur rubbed the 
right way. 

Of course the dear good friends 
and patrons who say sweet things 
of the dear old mother Church, have 
only the best of intentions. They 
are like the Protestant ministers 
who sometimes say to us, as if by 
way of explaining the phenomenon 
of our crowded churches compared 
with their own half empty ones, 
“Brother, I admire the wonderful 
organization of your Church.” 
When they speak that way, we can 
only bow in acknowledgment of the 
intended compliment. It would be 
indelicate at such a moment to ex- 
plain to them that the Church is 
more than a bit of machinery. If 
she were only a machine she would 
be rusty and corroded by this time. 
Machines do not go on forever. 
It is the power behind the ma- 
chine that is important. However, 
we don’t permit ourselves to read 
our well-wishers a lecture. But, 
amongst ourselves, if the truth must 
be known, we confess to some slight 
irritation at the idea that the ever- 
lasting moral and spiritual vitality 
of the Catholic Church can be ex- 
plained by “organization.” 


return from the digression 

(by the way I hope a digres- 
sion is not a mortal sin in a depart- 
ment that is frankly labeled “Com- 
ment.” It might be less pardonable 
in a formal dissertation). We con- 
sider it to be only a doubtful grati- 
fication to be told that our Church 
was a great Church centuries ago. 
We need not labor the point that 
she is a great Church now, and that, 
old as she is, she shows more 
youthful vitality than any of the 
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But it is note- 


younger rivals. 
worthy that the present-day power 
of the Church is testified to perhaps 
best of all by her most aggressive 


and virulent enemies. You don’t 
hear Senator Heflin ranting against 
the feudal system, or frothing at 
the mouth about the Guelphs and 


Ghibellines. The gentleman from 
Alabama is some- 

thing of an imbe- The Catholic 
cile, but he has still Church No 
sense enough not to “Has Been.” 


whip a dead dog. 

The late K. K. K. as you may have 
noticed, made no specific attack up- 
on the Greek Catholic Church, or the 
Russian Catholic Church, or the Ar- 
menian Catholic Church. Their an- 
tipathy was directed always against 
the Roman Catholic Church, or as 
they named their bugaboo more 
succinctly—“Rome.” Why _ did 
they worry about Rome, rather than 
about Constantinople? Why vitu- 
perate the Pope, and not the Pa- 
triarch of Moscow? The answer is 
obvious: Constantinople is ancient, 
Rome is tantalizingly modern. The 
Patriarch of Moscow (by the way, 
is there one, and if so what is his 
name?) amounts to little or noth- 
ing, but the Pope is pictured or 
quoted on the front page of all the 
great newspapers of the world 
whenever he turns around or lifts 
a finger. If the Holy Father should 
take it into his head to go for a lit- 
tle stroll in the streets of Rome, it 
would be bigger news than the bat- 
tle of Jutland; perhaps one might 
say than the battle of the Marne, or 
any other event on which the fate 
of the world depended. 


OW if every slightest happen- 
ing at the Vatican is a matter 
for universal broadcasting, if every 
word from the Pope’s lips is held to 























be so important that he has to weigh 
each syllable for fear of upsetting 
the equilibrium of civilization, how 
can the Catholic Church be looked 
upon as an obsolete institution? 
Why do both friends and enemies 
pretend to bestow upon her the 
same pathetic sympathy they ac- 
cord to the ruins, let us say, of 
Muckross Abbey? The truth is that 
those who call the Catholic Church 
medieval don’t believe themselves. 

They know that she 
Not Yet is the livest and 
Nor Soon. most modern force 

in the present mo- 
ment, just as she was in the days of 
Hildebrand or of Leo the Great. If 
the Church were medieval, men 
could stow her away in some dusty 
corner of a museum. She could be 
placarded and catalogued like any 
other relic of antiquity. But she is 
so much alive that her enemies are 
more concerned over her than they 
are about Mussolini’s next imperial 
edict or Smith’s chances for the 
presidency. The Pope is such an 
ever present personality that the 
pious and timorous Klansmen claim 
to have seen him in Indianapolis, 
in Emporia and in Washington, on 
the same day that the New York 
Times had him addressing the Car- 
dinals of the Curia in the Vatican 
at Rome. It must be that he steps 
around pretty lively considering his 
age and his dignity. He may be 
medieval, but his medievalism 
doesn’t seem to interfere with his 
activity. Perhaps after all we must 
come to the conclusion that in the 
minds of those who call the Church 
medieval the wish is father to the 
thought. 


T must be admitted that some 
Catholics play into the hands of 
the outsiders who call us “medi- 
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eval.” Listening to some Catholic 
apologists one would imagine that 
the Church had stood still for the 
last five hundred years, or even for 
seven hundred. When called upon 
to demonstrate the power and 
beauty of the Church they say, 
“Let us hark back five centuries to 
the Renaissance, or seven centuries 
to the time when the great Cathe- 
drals were built, when Dante wrote 
and Thomas Aquinas created his 
Summa. But your modern man is 
opposed to nothing so much as 
“harking back.” He is, in general, 
as contemptuous of antiquity as he 
is indifferent to posterity. 

My own opinion is that Catholics 
do the Church a doubtful service 
when they prate of the glories of 
the past. Their argument is a 
boomerang. If we built majestic 
cathedrals and wrote great poems 
seven hundred years ago; if we 
painted great pictures five hundred 
years ago, and can- 
not do it to-day; if Back Handed 
we are forever la- Compliments 
menting the decline to Ourselves. 
of art and literature 
and religion for the last seven cen- 
turies, if we constantly sigh, “Ah, 
those were the halcyon days!” 
some acute antagonist, (and at that 
he need not be _ preternaturally 
smart), may demand to know why 
we cannot do now what we did 
then, and if we cannot do now 
what we did then, is it not evident 
that vitality has gone out of us? If 
we explain furthermore that all 
these great works were done in the 
long-ago because those were the 
ages of faith, will it not seem to the 
skeptical hearer that we are indulg- 
ing in the curious acrobatic trick 
of slapping ourselves in the face 
while at the same time patting our- 
selves on the back? 
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To my mind it were better to con- 
centrate the attention of the world 
upon our contemporary vigor rather 
than upon our medieval or ancient 
glory. If we cannot build cathe- 
drals in the old world, we are build- 
ing them in the new. If they are not 
so beautiful, they are more useful. 
It is sometimes said—to shame us 
—that we Catholics are still in the 
“brick and mortar” period here in 
America. The taunt is really a 
compliment. So long as we keep 
putting bricks and mortar together, 
it must be evident that we are in- 
creasing. It is better to see a brick 
wall going up than a stone wall 
tumbling down. The smell of 
fresh mortar is pleasanter (at least 
to some nostrils) than the musty 
odor of old churches and sacristies 
and schatzkammers that are never 
opened until some curiosity seeker 
comes along and hands a fee to an 
ancient and moribund caretaker. 

It is odd that certain sentimental- 
ists amongst us seem to associate 
beauty only with decrepitude. 
Real beauty is life, and life is 
beauty. Some of our modern Amer- 
ican churches may be architectural 
monstrosities, but when they are 
crowded for ten Masses on Sunday 
they take on a supernatural glory— 
for those who have eyes to see. As 
far as Catholic apologetics is con- 
cerned, I think we might better 
point to our congregations bursting 
the doors of the churches, crowding 
the steps and the approaches, and, 
as we say facetiously, hanging on 
to the chandeliers while Mass is 
going on, than to call attention to 
a magnificent medieval cathedral 
that is to all intents and purposes 
little more than a museum of art 
and a monument of fine architec- 
ture. The superabundant vitality 
of the Church in supposedly Prot- 
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estant countries, Germany, Hol- 
land, England, and the United 
States, is a far better argument than 
all the art and all the architecture 
in some putatively Catholic coun- 
tries where the men don’t go to 
Mass. 


HE true argument is this: if we 

are only medieval how comes 
it to pass that we thrive in countries 
that are “modern,” in a civilization 
that is “up to date,” much better 
than we do in countries that were 
great in the days of Christopher 
Columbus or of Dante, but that now 
live largely on memories, or on a 
desperate attempt to recapture an- 
cient glories? 

Whatever dispute there may be 
over the accuracy of that conten- 
tion, of one thing there can be no 
doubt: the anti-Catholic who plans 
his attack in accordance with the 
theory that the Catholic Church is 
a medieval relic, will labor in vain. 
His tactics will be faulty because 
he underestimates the power of his 
adversary—a fatal blunder in any 
strategist. 


IDE-AWAKE observers will 

have noticed that, as a general 
rule, those who antagonize the 
Catholic Church, or are displeased 
with her, allege the sins and mis- 
takes of the past. Our critics do 
not find fault with Pius XI. of 1928 
but with Gregory VII. of 1020 a. p. 
They fulminate against the Inquisi- 
tion of Torquemada, 
over four hundred Who 
years ago, or the In- Harks Back? 
quisition against the 
Albigenses, seven hundred years 
ago. Indeed it is they who ask us 
to hark back. But we Catholics are 
more in the modern spirit. Our 
motto is, “Let the dead past bury 




















its dead. Other times, other man- 
ners. Other days, other notions of 
tolerance.” 

It is only in recent years that our 
civilization became humane. In 
England, for example, they still 
executed prisoners in public and 
hung up their heads over the gates 
of the city, only a little over a hun- 
dred years ago. But as for us we 
are glad that is over and gone—as 
we are glad that the Spanish Inqui- 
sition was over and gone three hun- 
dred years before that. We don’t 
argue against any Church on the 
ground of its mistakes of some cen- 
turies ago. We don’t shift the ter- 
rain of controversy from here and 
now back to Europe in ages gone 
by. Our evidence of the truth of 
Catholicism is not only what hap- 
pened in Jerusalem 1,900 years ago, 
or in Rome in the Middle Ages, but 
what is happening in America in 
July, 1928. Those zealous young 
Catholic business men of Pittsburgh 
who, not so long ago, conducted a 
campaign of sententious informa- 
tion in the newspapers, put down 
the facts, “Christopher Columbus 
was a Catholic.” “Roger Bacon was 
a Catholic.” There may be some 
apologetic value in these statements. 
But to the modern mind it is more 
important that Cardinal Newman, 
the best mind of the nineteenth 
century, was a Catholic, or that Hil- 
aire Belloc and G. K. Chesterton, 
two of the best minds of the 
twentieth century, are Catholics. 
Here in New York we have an ex- 
ceedingly able historian and philos- 
opher of history, a man whose 
ideas, particularly on Nationalism, 
are not of this century but the 
next,—Carleton J. H. Hayes, a con- 
vert to Catholicism. If there be any 
significance at all in the fact that 
a certain man is a Catholic, it would 
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seem more significant that a very 
decidedly modern-minded profes- 
sor at Columbia University, New 
York, is a Catholic, than that Roger 
Bacon, a monk of the thirteenth 
century, was (what he could hardly 
help being) a Catholic. In other 
words our modern vitality is more 
important than our medieval glory, 
Why then do people associate Ca- 
tholicism exclusively with medi- 
evalism? 


SUSPECT that some critics of the 

Catholic Church are impatient be- 
cause she does not immediately 
snap up every new intellectual or 
moral fad and make it her own. 
At the same time, inconsistently, 
they are wont to blame the more 
modernistic Protestant preachers 
for being time-servers and sensa- 
tion-seekers who appropriate too 
quickly every transient fad and 
fancy. Perhaps the preachers seize 
upon the newest notions because 
they realize that neither they nor 
their Churches are likely to be ever- 
lasting. But the old Church is in 
no hurry. With her as with God 
“a thousand years are as a day.” 
Mr. Gladstone somewhere has said 
that the Catholic Church from the 
fourth century on was always in the 
vanguard of civilization. That is 
true, in a way, but one must not 
understand that she has been “the 
first by whom the new is tried.” 
As far as philosophical and scien- 
tific theories are concerned, she acts 
cautiously. She absorbs new ideas 
slowly. She takes toll of all civili- 
zation, but not too soon. She ab- 
sorbed Plato (all 
that was good of Festina 
Plato) in the fifth Lente, 
century, the days of 
St. Augustine. She absorbed Aris- 
totle (all that was good in Aristotle) 
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in the thirteenth century, the days 
of St. Thomas Aquinas. She will 
absorb Darwin, if after a century or 
two it appears that something in 
Darwinism is of permanent value. 
But she is in no hurry. Philoso- 
phers—she meditates—-come and 
go, but religion remains. 


READ lately of some one who 

damned a modern philosopher 
because “he knows no psychology 
since William James.” There have 
been half a dozen psychologists 
since William James died in 1910. 
They cannot all be true. If James’s 
psychology is standard in 1900 and 
obsolete in 1915, why bother to 
learn it? The man who said, 
“When a new book comes out I 
read an old one,” may perhaps not 
have been such a fool as he seems. 
Perhaps he was the same fellow 
who discovered that letters answer 
themselves if you leave them long 
enough on your desk. So if philos- 
ophers refute themselves and refute 
one another in five or ten years, can 
you accuse the wise old Church if 
she says, “I will wait until I see 
what residuum of good there is in 
them all, and then I will absorb it.” 
You may be sure that the Church 
will ultimately take to herself the 
residuum of truth in, for example, 
the hypothesis of evolution. But she 
is not going to stultify herself by 
devouring it in a hurry, just as it is, 
with all its errors and fallacies. 
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Or to step into the field that is 
more properly her own—morals— 
the Church is not to be swept off 
her feet with enthusiasm for the 
“new morality.” She sees that it 
might better be called the “New Im- 
morality.” Even that would be a 
misnomer. For neither morality 
nor immorality can be new. Di- 
vorce, for example, is no new dis- 
covery. It ruined Rome. Birth 
control is no new trick. It was 
practiced in Sodom and Gomorrah, 
and in many a “sink of iniquity” 
since then. The Church has an ad- 
vantage in having seen these “new” 
fads come and go. We contempo- 
raries of “modern civilization” 
think there never was a time like 
ours, for good or for bad. The 
Church remembers a dozen times 
like ours. So she bides her time. 
She waits to see how things work 
out under the test of time. Some 
ideas and customs she knows im- 
mediately to be bad. Others she 
recognizes as having an element of 
good in them. She waits until the 
time of harvest, gathers in the grain 
and burns the chaff. That is to say 
she is a deliberate sort of organ- 
ism. You can’t hurry her. You 
can’t rush her off her feet. Per- 
haps, I say, that is the reason only 
impatient people consider her medi- 
eval. But she will be modern when 
modern ideas are ancient. She is 
not medieval. She is simply per- 
petual. 




















REJECTION OF NEW PRAYER Book. 


For several days prior to the vote 
in the House of Commons, discus- 
sion ran high on the Revised 
Prayer Book. The League of Loyal 
Churchmen, a society in the An- 
glican Church, sent a letter to the 
King declaring that if Parliament 
were to approve the new revision it 
would be equivalent to asking His 
Majesty to break his oath to main- 
tain the Protestant religion in his 
domains. This, the letter contin- 
ued, would place the King in the 
unfair position of endangering the 
rights of his successors to the 
throne. At a meeting attended by 
the Bishop of Norwich a lamp and 
a wafer were exhibited amid “no 
popery” cries. 

The debate in the Commons was 
not as bitter as that of last Decem- 
ber. The Home Secretary, Sir Wil- 
liam Joynson-Hicks, again led the 
opposition. Winston Churchill ar- 
gued ably for the revision, and pre- 
dicted chaos and ultimate disestab- 
lishment if the measure failed. 
Prime Minister Baldwin made the 
closing speech pleading with the 
House to trust the Church. The 
majority, however, made up of low 
churchmen and their Nonconform- 
ist allies, defeated the measure by 
a vote of 266 to 220. When the re- 
vision was rejected last year the 
vote was 247 to 205. 

Shortly after the vote, the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, who had 
labored for many years over this 
revision, issued a dignified state- 
ment entreating patience on the 
part of those who, like himself, 
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have been gravely disappointed by 
this parliamentary setback to their 
plans for the Church of England. 
The press reported friends of the 
Primate as saying that the early 
resignation of the aged Archbishop 
might be expected. Meantime, a 
committee of the opponents of the 
new Prayer Book is working on a 
revision, omitting all the changes 
which aroused such bitter opposi- 
tion, especially the “reservation of 
the sacrament.” The Home Secre- 
tary has guaranteed that this al- 
ternative revision will pass the 
Commons. 

It has been announced in this 
country by the Right Rev. Charles 
Slattery, Bishop of the Protestant 
Episcopal Diocese of Massachusetts, 
and Chairman of the Joint Commit- 
tee on the Revision and Enrichment 
of the Book of Common Prayer, 
that the changes in the Prayer 
Book used here would not include 
“reservation.” There will be a con- 
vention in Washington next Oc- 
tober to give the final vote on the 
revisions suggested in 1925. 





_ 
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PERSECUTIONS OF CATHOLICS BY 
ROUMANIANS. 


Mexico is not the only place 
where Catholics at the present day 
are suffering for their Faith. The 
Right Rev. Jules Glattfeelder, Bish- 
op of the ancient See of Csanad, has 
made a clear statement of the trials 
of his flock since the Treaty of 
Trianon, which he denounced as a 
cruel injustice. He said that he had 
protested unavailingly against the 
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beating of priests and of children, 
and against the Roumanian order 
that their own language should be 
totally excluded from the Roman 
Catholic gymnasia. Many hundreds 
of thousands of Hungarian Cath- 
olics, he continued, are being sub- 
jected against their will to the au- 
thority of the Greek Orthodox 
Church. Their estates have been 
confiscated, and he himself had 
been obliged to leave his See and 
take refuge in the Hungarian cor- 
ner of his diocese. 


-— 
>. 





GERMAN ELECTIONS. 


THE recent elections in Germany 
have resulted in a change of Min- 
istry and a realignment of the 
parties in power. It was a Socialist 
victory; they now have 152 mem- 
bers in the Reichstag, and their 
leader, Hermann Mueller, was ap- 
pointed Chancellor by the President 
to succeed Marx, and instructed to 
form a Ministry. The election in- 
dicated the general dissatisfaction 
with the high cost of living. The 
Nationalists, blamed for this eco- 
nomic condition, lost 38 seats. The 
Socialists with their Communist al- 
lies number more than 200; they 
had about 176 in the last Legisla- 
ture. The Catholic Center Party, 
the Democrats, and the People’s 
Party all lost strength. The Center 
now has 61 representatives and 
ranks third in power. 


in 
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NEW IMMIGRATION PROVISION. 


THE United States Immigration 
Laws enacted some years ago often 
worked great hardship in fam- 


ilies of mixed nationality, when 
non-citizen members wished to en- 
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ter this country. They had to take 
their chance of coming in on the 
monthly quota. The Department 
of Labor made public a ruling last 
month whereby the wife or the hus- 
band or the unmarried children 
under twenty-one, will be given 
non-quota visas without any fur- 
ther delay. It is estimated that 
about 1,000 children now waiting 
to join parents in this country will 
be immediately affected. The ruling 
is an application of the immigra- 
tion revisions made by the last 
Congress. 


-— 
— 





CONGREGATION OF THE HOLY GHosT. 


On last Pentecost Sunday there 
was celebrated an anniversary of 
peculiar interest to all lovers of the 
Missions. It was the commemora- 
tion of the founding, two hundred 
and twenty-five years ago, of the 
Congregation of the Holy Ghost. 
In 1703 a noble Breton, Claude- 
Francois Poullart des Places, gath- 
ered a few followers, interested, like 
himself in the most abandoned 
souls, and established the Congrega- 
tion of the Holy Ghost. At the age 
of thirty-one, and in the third year 
of his priesthood, the young Found- 
er died. His Community lived and 
flourished, however, till the French 
Revolution almost destroyed it. 
One member survived; he began the 
Congregation anew. The Ven. 
Francis Mary Libermann and his 
Society of the Immaculate Heart of 
Mary joined with the other Com- 
munity and he became Superior 
General. The newly organized so- 
ciety embraced both names and 
still does. 

The principal work of the Congre- 
gation has always been among the 
African Negroes. Vast regions of 


























the Dark Continent have been com- 


mitted to their zealous care. Since 
1843 more than 800 of the Commu- 
nity have worked and died in the 
African missions. Many places in 
the West Indies have profited by 
their labors. Here in the United 
States they have fifty-one mission 
stations devoted to work among col- 
ored people. The Congregation 
founded Duquesne University in 
Pittsburgh fifty years ago; it now 
has an enrollment of over three 
thousand students. 
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Reep-CurTis EpUCATION BILL. 


SHorTLy before the adjournment 
of Congress hearings were held by 
the House Committee on Education 
and various organizations were 
given an opportunity to voice their 
opinions for and against the meas- 
ure, which has been before Con- 
gress in one form or another for 
the last ten years. Archbishop 
Hanna of San Francisco, chairman 
of the Administrative Committee of 
the National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference, presented a_ statement 
against the Bill, in which he point- 
ed out that the organization he 
represents is opposed to the meas- 
ure on the ground that it is un- 
necessary and if enacted into law 
would prove harmful to the best in- 
terests of education in this country. 

“There is no public demand for 
the measure,” said the Archbishop. 
“On the contrary, there is wide- 
spread opposition on the part of the 
American people. This bill, if it be- 
comes law, will go a long way, at 
least by indirection, in placing the 
control of the school in the hands 
of the Federal Government. The 
Reed-Curtis Bill would establish an 
educational bureaucracy in Wash- 
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ington, as well as a great politico- 
educational machine, with all its at- 
tendant evils. Finally, it would, 
without any sound reason or hope 
of adequate return, increase taxa- 
tion enormously. What education 
needs is local stimulation and local 
support. It does not need, and 
should not have, Federal control. If 
Congress wishes to help education 
in an effective way, it will not pass 
this measure, but will do all it can 
to increase the efficiency of the 
present Bureau of Education.” 
The National Catholic Alumni 
Federation, and the International 
Federation of Catholic Alumnz, 
both were represented at the hear- 
ings as opposed to the Bill. Three 
Lutheran ministers ably presented 
the views of their Church which is 
against the measure because it has 
the appearance of a weapon that 
might easily be turned against 
private and Church schools. 


‘ 
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NoBILE’s PoLar FLIGHT. 


As these notes go to press, Gen. 
Nobile and his crew have not yet 
been rescued, though radio commu- 
nication has continued and heroic 
efforts are being made to reach the 
explorers. Pope Pius XI. had com- 
mitted an oaken cross to the expe- 
dition to be placed or dropped at 
the North Pole. The Rev. Joseph 
Gianfranceschi, S.J., an eminent 
scientist and the Rector of the Gre- 
gorian University in Rome, was a 
member of the party, but he did not 
accompany Nobile on his second 
flight to the Pole. Just before they 
were to leave King’s Bay, Signora 
Nobile cabled her husband request- 
ing that he place the cross himself. 

A message to the Holy Father 
sent by Gen. Nobile announced that 
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“at 1:30 to-day, May 24th, with deep 
emotion we have let fall the cross 
which your Holiness confided to us, 
upon the ice of the North Pole. I 
and my companions express to your 
Holiness our gratitude for the very 
exalted mission confided to us, and 
we renew the expression of our pro- 
found devotion.” 

The cross bore the following in- 
scription: “Hoc Signum Jesu 
Christi Regis, Ipse Ejus Vicarius, 
Pius XI. Pont. Mazx.—Humberto 
Nobili Sociisque, iter xrium, xre 
mediolensi instituentibus, Prid. Kal. 
Apr. A. MCMXXVIII. bene precatus 
tradidit, demittendum duci, polum 
iterum transvolanti, ad orbis terre 
verticem consecrandum.” 


in 
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BALKAN DISTURBANCES. 


Destructive earthquakes have 
united with starvation due to 
sparse harvests last year, to bring 
great suffering to the people of 
Bulgaria, and political rivalries be- 
tween the present and the former 
Premiers have prevented the nego- 
tiation of a much-needed loan. 
Fears are entertained, too, that the 
return to power of M. Venizelos in 
Greece, may jeopardize friendly re- 
lations between that country and 
Bulgaria. In Jugo-Slavia there have 
been violent popular demonstra- 
tions against Italy; the Nettuno 
Conventions signed in 1925 are still 
the object of severe criticism, and 
the internal politics of the country 
remain greatly disturbed.  Anti- 
Italian feeling runs high through 
all the Balkans since the conclusion 
of the Treaty of Tirana between 
Italy and Albania. 

Roumanian political unrest adds 
to the general disturbance in this 
section of Southern Europe. The 
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National Peasants’ Party is daily 
increasing in power and forms a 
strong Opposition to the Regency 
and its Liberal Party. Bratianu, 
who is nominally dictator, has fol- 
lowed an economic policy which 
has brought great hardship to the 
business of the country. The Na- 
tional Peasants’ Party held a con- 
gress recently and their leader, Dr. 
Maniu, presented a platform de- 
manding the removal of export and 
import taxes which impede trade, 
encouragement of foreign capital, 
fair elections, and increased salaries 
for government workers. There 
was but little enthusiasm for the 
return of Prince Carol, though the 
latter is said to be plotting to seize 
the throne of his five-year old son. 


= 
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High Honor CONFERRED UPON 
Dr. ZYBURA. 


A VERY unusual ceremony took 
place recently in the chapel of The 


Glockner Sanatorium, Colorado 
Springs, Colorado. The Right Rev. 
Joseph Schrembs, D.D., accompa- 
nied by his Chancellor made the 
long journey to the Sanatorium to 
bestow upon one of their priests the 
Doctorate in Philosophy, “merit- 
orum causa,” granted by the Sacred 
Congregation of Seminaries and 
Universities in Rome. This signal 
honor was given to the Rev. John 
S. Zybura, who for eleven years 
has been a patient at the Sanato- 
rium. In spite of this grave handi- 
cap of ill health, however, this 
learned priest has written Present- 
Day Thinkers and the New Scho- 
lasticism, which is already in its 
second edition. Dr. Zybura is also 
the author of Contemporary God- 
lessness: Its Origin and Its Reme- 
dy, The Problem of Evil and Hu- 
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man Destiny, The Key to the 
Study of St. Thomas. There is in 
preparation another philosophical 
work to be called Progressive Scho- 
lasticism. 
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CATHOLIC ORGANIZATIONS IN ITALY. 


GRAVE apprehension was felt two 
months ago after the Council of 
Ministers had approved a decree of 
Premier Mussolini prohibiting all 
societies of youth except the Fascist 
“Balilla.” Since, however, the Pre- 


mier has sent out a circular stating 
explicitly that the decree referred 
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only to organizations of a semi- 
military character, like the Catholic 
Boy Scouts. “Juvenile organiza- 
tions,” to quote the circular, “which 
are not of this character, such as 
oratories, Catholic Circles, and oth- 
er activities, the principal scope of 
which is religious, and in particu- 
lar the activities and organizations 
forming part of the “Azione Catto- 
lica,” are not contemplated by the 
said decree and are to remain free 
as heretofore.” This interpretation 
relieves the tension. In some places 
throughout the country purely re- 
ligious societies of juveniles had al- 
ready started to disband. 





Our Contributors. 


KATHERINE Brécy (“Tristram, 
the Perennial Hero”), whose name 
always lends distinction to our 
pages, has given us an interesting 
study of an age-old hero, who is 
proving a source of inspiration to 
our contemporary poets. At the in- 
stance of the French Ambassador, 
M. Paul Claudel, Miss Brégy has 
just been appointed an O/fficier 
de Il'Instruction Publique by the 
French Government, which has al- 
ready honored her by the title of 
Officier d’Académie. She is among 
the fifty authors included in Theo- 
dore Maynard’s recently published 
Book of Modern Catholic Prose. 


VinciniA TAytor (Mrs. J. JETT) 
McCormick (“Overheard”) makes 


poetry of her intuitive apprecia- 


tion of the poets. She holds a high 
place in the group of gifted South- 
ern poets, so many of whom are 
our contributors. 


Louis W. Reitiy (“Lynching: A 
National Crime”), who was intro- 
duced to our readers last year, lives 
in Washington, D. C., and was for 
twenty years a Special Agent of 
the Interior Department of the Gov- 
ernment in the field and Law Ex- 
aminer in the General Land Office. 
The unearthing of the startling data 
contained in this article, cost him 
much labor, and we hope will be 
productive of reform. 


Rose L. Evverse (“The Sacred 
Corner”), a new contributor, was 
born in Jefferson Co., N. Y., grad- 
uated from the State Normal School 
in Minnesota, and later did special 
work at Chicago University. After 


teaching in Iowa and California for 
several years, she became manager 
of the Russian Peasant Handicraft 
Center of Pasadena, and later was 
special and editorial writer on the 
Los Angeles Times. She is the 
author of several books: History of 
San Bernardino, History of Santa 
Monica Bay Cilies both in the In- 
gersoll Century Series; Tales of 
California Yesterdays, and Ropes 
of Sand. Her short stories have ap- 
peared in Collier’s, Lippincott’s, 
The Ladies’ Home Journal, etc. 


ANNA McCLuRE SHOLL (“So This 
is Albania!”), writing with her us- 
ual distinction, awakens our inter- 
est in the strange country from 
which she has lately returned. 


CATHERINE M. BRESNAN (“Faith”) 
is a New Yorker whose poetry is 
daily gaining a larger public. Her 
name appears frequently in cur- 
rent magazines and newspapers, 
and her work is included in the re- 
cently published volume, The 
“America” Book of Verse. 


J. A. Toomey, S.J. (“The Ren- 
aissance of Scholasticism”), a Jes- 
uit scholastic, is Professor of the 
History of Philosophy and English 
at Spring Hill College, Ala. His 
article, the first from his pen to be 
printed in our pages, was written in 
response to our oft repeated edi- 
torial appeal for a Catholic antidote 
to The Story of Philosophy. We 
are sure it will serve its purpose. 


Dom Bepe Camm, O.S.B., M.A., 
F.S.A. (“Saint-Guilhem-le-Désert.” 
Part II.), completes the charming, 


















quaint Benedictine pilgrimage be- 
gun last month. 


FrepericaA Epmunps (“The Jour- 
ney”), who will be remembered as 
the author of “A Gadarene Day” in 
our December, 1925, number, lives 
in New York, where she conducts 
private literature classes, devoted 
chiefly to Shakespearean study. 


SisTER Miriam (“Celestial Visit- 
ants”), of the Sisters of Mercy, 
teacher of English in St. Mary’s 
High School, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., re- 
verts in this issue to the medium in 
which she is best known to our 
readers. Her last contribution, 
“Richard Le Gallienne Looks at 
Woman” in the February number, 
was in prose. She has of late 
abandoned the pseudonym, F. Ke- 
vin Condol, under which her work 
formerly appeared in our pages. 


MICHAEL MONAHAN (“Padraic 
Colum”), an Irishman by birth, has 
lived in this country for years, at 
present making his home in New 
Canaan, Conn. He has had a varied 
career as journalist, editor, lecturer 
and author, and is an acknowledged 
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master of style. His latest work, 
My Jeanne d’Arc, has been hailed 
as a work of art; it will be reviewed 
in an early number of THE CATH- 
OLIC WORLD. 


BerTHA Raprorp (Mrs. FREDER- 
1ck O.) Sutton (“No Nonsense!” 
Part III.) still holds us in suspense 
as to the dénouement of her story. 
The Catholic Truth Society of Lon- 
don has recently published in pam- 
phlet form, under the title Jt Hap- 
pened at Lourdes, some of Mrs. Sut- 
ton’s tales of Lourdes, first printed 
in our pages. 


RosEMARY BucHANAN (“A Matter 
of Nomenclature”) realizes her am- 
bition to be able to call her first 
accepted story, “her previous con- 
tribution.” Miss Buchanan was 
born in New Mexico, educated at 
home and at the College of St. 
Mary-of-the-Woods, Ind., conducted 
by the Sisters of Providence of 
which community her four aunts 
were members. Her brother is a 
priest of the diocese of El Paso. 
She is a choir singer by profession 
and now makes her home in New 
York City. 











Mew Books. 


The Book of Modern Catholic Prose. 
By Mme. Francisque Gay.—The Sea and April. 


Comment J’éléve Mon Enfant. 


Compiled by Theodore Maynard.— 


By John Richard Moreland.—Bright World. By George Elliston.—The Promised 
Land. By Ladislas Reymont.—American Statesmen. By Edward Howard Griggs. 
—Salt. By Margaret Yeo.—Jacques Ceeur. By Albert Boardman Kerr.—The Eng- 
lish Mystics. By Dom David Knowles, 0.S.B.—The Folly of the Cross. By Raoul 
Plus, S.J.—The Plurality of Worlds and Other Essays. By Thomas Hughes, S.J.— 
The Cardinal of Charities—Isaac Jogues, Missioner and Martyr. By Martin J. 
Scott, S.J.—Shorter Notices.—Pamphlet Publications. 


The Book of Modern Catholic Prose. 
Compiled by Theodore Maynard. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co. 
$2.00. 

It is scarcely six months since 
Thomas Walsh produced that com- 
pact yet colossal anthology of Cath- 
olic poetry—borrowed from every 
Christian age and nearly every 
Christian tongue—which won im- 
mediate recognition as storehouse 
and _treasure-chest. And now 
Theodore Maynard, who had al- 
ready edited his own book of mod- 
ern Catholic verse (in English, of 
course) gives us a richly varied 
and valuable collection of modern 
Catholic prose. One has but to dip 
into the pages to realize that here 
is a book really needed: needed for 
the casual reader who, with the 
growth of general criticism and the 
shrinkage of particular library 
shelves must tend more and more 
to choice, to anthologies—and 
needed for the school or college 
student who, with very limited time 
and almost unlimited resources, has 
a right to demand that “infinite 
riches” be compressed into as “lit- 
tle room” as possible. 

For his “modern” period, Mr. 
Maynard has evidently, and wisely, 
chosen the years extending from 
the Oxford Movement to the pres- 
ent day. And only the most unkind 
or unjust critic could deny the ob- 


vious success with which he has 
achieved his two declared purposes 
—compiling a thoroughly “readable 
book” and illustrating the scope of 
modern Catholic prose “as a 
whole,” in its literary rather than 
its technical expression. 

In fact, he has achieved far more 
than this: confining himself to but 
fifty authors, and compelled for 
various reasons to omit from the 
half hundred a few who best be- 


long in that elect company, he has 
built up a selection not merely 
representative but absolutely dis- 


tinguished. Here may be recap- 
tured the classic beauty of New- 
man’s “Second Spring” and the 
pungent power of Father Gillis’s 
“Limits of Logic”; Orestes Brown- 
son’s “Conflict of Science and Re- 
ligion” and Sir Bertram Windle’s 
“Science in Bondage”; with such 
highly original hagiographic studies 
as Father Daly’s Francis of Cor- 
dova, Prior McNabb’s Thomas Aqui- 
nas, and Miss Repplier’s sage dis- 
cussion of “Goodness and Gay- 
ety.” There are pages of pure lit- 
erary criticism from the distinctive 
pens of Brother Leo, Mary Colum, 
Henry A. Lappin and Theodore 
Maynard himself—pages of pure 
literary artistry all the way from 
Charles Warren Stoddard to John 
Ayscough. History is represented 
by Lord Acton and Cardinal Gas- 
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quet and Hilaire Belloc—the in- 
terpretation of history by both the 
Chestertons, by Henry Jones Ford, 
by Canon Barry. It is good to 
gather, from that golden harvest of 
the ’90’s, Patmore’s too-unfamiliar 
“Love and Poetry”; good to have 
the rare discernment of Alice Mey- 
nell’s “Horizon” (only, might it 
not be better still to have the pro- 
found discernment of her “Rhythm 
of Life?”); the wise wit of Louise 
Guiney’s “Rabid versus the Harm- 
less Scholar,” and the inspiration 
of Francis Thompson’s “Paganism 
Old and New.” Then, through 
pages of the delicate and differing 
comedy of Henry Harland and 
Maurice Francis Egan we pass to 
the rich group of our own contem- 
poraries—the varied gifts and en- 
thusiasms of Frederick Joseph Kins- 
man and Justine Ward, of Michael 
Williams and Aline Kilmer, of 
Thomas Walsh and Carlton J. H. 
Hayes and “the rest of us”... 

There is no lack of inclusiveness 
here, even on the human side. In 
fact, neither editor nor reader can 
face an anthology of this kind with- 
out being challenged by the peren- 
nial question, just what is Catholic 
literature? Most of us would in- 
sist that it must ‘be implicitly if 
not explicity animated by Catholic 
ideals or the Catholic philosophy of 
life, and Mr. Maynard’s choice is 
in the main so animated. In the 
moments when the august adjective 
is best spelled without the capital 
C, the material is no less richly rep- 
resentative of the versatile achieve- 
ments of recent Catholic author- 
ship. 

Beyond the possible hope that in 
future editions there may be a 
somewhat more systematic group- 
ing of this material, either by 
chronology or subject matter, it 
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would be difficult to find anything 
but praise for Mr. Maynard’s vol- 
ume. A prose survey extending 
quite naturally and inevitably from 
the words of Cardinal Newman to 
the words of Governor Smith has a 
dramatic as well as a dogmatic 
value, and deserves the widest 
circulation. K. B. 


Comment J’éléve Mon Enfant. A 
Textbook for the Christian Moth- 
er. By Mme. Francisque Gay 
and the Rev. Louis Cousin, in 
collaboration with Dr. Etienne 
Besson. Paris: Bloud et Gay. 
This book is a real encyclopedia 

of information on all child prob- 

lems, spiritual, physical and educa- 
tional. Alas that it is written in 

French! But would it be possible 

for such a book to be written in 

this country? We wonder! For it 

is the work of a mother and of a 

priest in collaboration with an emi- 

nent children’s specialist, and it ap- 
pealed so strongly to Cardinal Du- 
bois that he wrote an earnest pref- 
ace to it. As background for their 
work the authors have studied not 
only such pioneers as Montaigne, 

Fénelon, Rousseau and Pestalozzi, . 

but they have had before them con- 

crete examples of the methods of 
the moderns, Mme. Montessori and 

Froebel, whose systems are well 

known in this country. The cre- 

dentials of the authors are impres- 
sive. Madame Francisque Gay is 
the mother of six children, Father 

Louis Cousin has devoted fifty 

years to education in a wide variety 

of fields, while Dr. Etienne Besson 
is a man of high repute in the 
medical world. 

Such comprehensiveness is lack- 
ing in similar books which have 
come to our knowledge. Most of 
them were written with a single 
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purpose, either by a child’s special- 
ist necessarily preoccupied with the 
physical care of the child, or by a 
psychologist of children whose ex- 
perience most generally has been 
gained from intermittent observa- 
tion. But here is a Catholic mother 
who has complemented her studies 
in theory by practical insight into 
a child’s mind and heart gained 
from closest association with six 
children of her own. How fortunate 
Catholic mothers are! We wonder 
if they realize how much they have 
to be thankful for in their Faith? 
The head of a fashionable New 
York school said lately to a Cath- 
olic mother: “But you do not 
realize how easy it is for you. You 
Catholics know what to teach your 
children, whereas other mothers 
realize the need of the spiritual but 
do not know where to turn for it.” 
How many questions a mother has 
to answer many times over about 
God, the universe, the soul, and all 
the myriad “Whys” which ‘are for- 
ever revolving in a child’s mind! 
How are they to be answered? Are 
we able to answer them? Here in 
this book we have the guidance of 
one who speaks with the authority 
of the Church and whose sugges- 
tions as to what and when and how 
to teach are given added authentic- 
ity by years of experience in just 
this work. 

We feel that this unique book 
should be translated into English 
and given wide circulation. Here 
is a chance for our American pub- 
lishers to give to American mothers 
a textbook to which they can turn 
with surety in these days of vo- 
luminous writings and lecturings on 
pedagogy, the reactions of the child 
mind, and other high sounding 
phases of psychoanalysis. 

K. M. F. 
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The Sea and April. By John Rich- 
ard Moreland. New York: James 
T. White & Co. $1.50. 

Bright World. By George Elliston. 
New York: Harold Vinal. $1.50. 
Mr. Moreland here offers his sec- 

ond collection of verse, drenched 

with the moods of April, and ex- 
haling the breath of the sea. The 
straight lyrics, while artlessly con- 
trived, are artistically executed, and 
carry a strong emotional appeal. 

They bear the imprint of a finished 

technique, yet lure the reader look- 

ing for beauty in simplicity. The 

April Songs, especially, convey 

their own authentic music. It is 

this ability to weave a delicate lyric 
of nostalgic tenderness in straight- 
forward meters and rhythms that 
has won this poet a place in many 
magazines and in _ representative 
anthologies. Mr. Moreland is thor- 
oughly at home in his locale. He 
shows at times a surprising touch 
of imaginative vigor as in the 
poems, “Faith,” “His Hands,” “Sac- 
rament,” “Growth,” and “Denial.” 

Particularly felicitous are “In 

April,” “O Who Would Think of 

Sorrow,” “April Weather,” “I Will 

be Your Comfort,” “Her Garden,” 

and “Birch Trees,” although it is 
indubitably in his sonnets that he 
wields his most effective wand of 
poetic power. Mr. Moreland has put 
forth a volume showing a marked 
advance on his first book, and one 
that should prove a delight to poet- 
ry lovers in general. 

Miss Elliston’s work comes under 

a somewhat different category. We 

find the same short snatches of 

song, but they are more cheery and 
more intimate. Most of the work is 
subjective. The poet tells us what 
she sees, hears and feels, while the 
panorama of nature moves about 
her particular self. There are oc- 
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casional lapses from best practice 
in the metrics of verse, and whether 
designedly or not we failed to find 
one poem done in the pattern 
of solid rime. Interspersing of 
trochees in poems of an otherwise 
general iambic structure tends to 
unevenness in the flow of rhythm, 
when the reader least expects it. 
The lyrics are delicately spontane- 
ous and breathe the elements of a 
free wind-blown spirit thoroughly 
attuned to the gladness and beauty 
of life in its universality. We 
liked ,whole-heartedly ‘“Death’s 
Gift,” “Lonely Hill,” “Syllabus,” 
“When Hills Burn Green,” “Wings,” 
“Four-Fold,” “Color of Air,” and the 
opening and the closing poems. 
Miss Elliston has an undeniable 
ability of imparting original twists 
of thought in a lyrical way, free 
from artificiality and literary strain. 
J.C. M. 


The Promised Land. By Ladislas 
Reymont. New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf. 2 vols. $5.00. 

I have read this novel twice: 
once in manuscript, in a literal 
translation, made by Mme. Krum- 
pel-O’Connor of Warsaw, a well- 
known American student of Polish 
literature; and now in Mr. Dzie- 
wicki’s freer translation. Each 
version has its advantages; but 
whether taken literally or not, The 
Promised Land stands out as one 
of the great prose works of our 
time. 

Neither this novel, nor the same 
author’s epic of the soil, The 
Peasants, makes what is called 
“pleasant” reading, by which is 
meant, perhaps, agreeable pastime. 
But both of them give deep and 
satisfying pleasure to the serious 
reader. There are some terrible 
pages in both; there are some hor- 
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rible pages in The Promised Land. 
But the theme makes for horror at 
times: the awful tragedy of souls 
which are caught in the wheels of 
the Juggernaut Trade, of men, in 
fact, who sell their souls for trade. 
That is what the central character, 
Borowiecki, does; he sells his soul. 
He has a fine, sensitive soul, and it 
protests, cries out. The spectacle 
of him smothering those cries un- 
der the thundering noise of the 
cotton mills and the more refined 
but more insidious noise of clink- 
ing money—such a spectacle makes 
a real spiritual tragedy. 

There is not in all literature, I 
believe, a more massive pen-picture 
of the sordid life of city and fac- 
tory than this. It is crushing. The 
slime and moisture of soul-degra- 
dation drip from it. But against 
this stark, dank background glows 
like a warm light the pure vision 
of such a soul as Anka, the hearty, 
robustious good will of such a 
priest as Father Simon. In Father 
Simon, Reymont has given us one 
of the best priest-portraits in lit- 
erature. And there are still other 
characters to relieve the gloom: 
Adam, the always good-humored 
paralytic; Nina, the charming wife 
of Casimir the failure; Joseph the 
bashful; Horn the idealist; Mada 
the timid; Dr. Vysocki, the lover of 
the poor; Mela the refined daughter 
of a rich and rascally father; the 
gallery of portraits is immense. 

“Man cannot live for himself 
alone.” This is the keynote of 
Reymont’s novel. It drives that 
lesson home with a power of real- 
ism that is merciless, pitiless, un- 
relenting to the last page; and 
sometimes with an exaltation of 
tenderness that is .heartbreaking: 
as in the deathbed scene of the 
peasant (Vol. II., ch. VII.) where 
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the sweet verses of the Office of the 
Immaculate Conception rise from 
the lips of the dying man,—torn al- 
most piecemeal by factory wheels, 
—a song of Christian faith, love 
and patience that strikes to the 
core of the reader’s heart. 

This is a book for the mature 
reader; others might be shocked 
by some of its revelations of life. 
The adult, serious-minded reader 
will only be shocked to a disturb- 
ing, compelling, spiritual awaken- 
ing. Cc. P. 


American Statesmen. An Interpre- 
tation of Our History and Herit- 
age. By Edward Howard Griggs. 
Croton-on-the-Hudson, N. Y.: Or- 
chard Hill Press. $3.50. 

This delightful book, written in 
clear strong English, sets the sub- 
jects of the sketches before us as 
men not fabulous heroes, striking 
a happy medium between the ro- 
mantic form of biography of our 
founders, once so popular, and the 
destructive realism which lately ap- 
pears to be finding so much favor. 

Washington, Franklin, Jefferson, 
Hamilton, Robert E. Lee and Abra- 
ham Lincoln are the subjects of the 
sketches. The study of each is 
short but comprehensive, including 
a surprising number of details con- 
cerning each man’s life and his in- 
fluence upon American history. 
The selection is a happy one since 
the first three were perhaps the 
most important in winning the in- 
dependence of this country from 
Britain and establishing it once it 
was won, in which task the fourth 
played no small part, while Lee and 
Lincoln epitomize the North and 
South and lend the nobility of their 
own characters to the horror of 
Civil War. 

Each sketch is filled with sound 
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information, giving not only the ac- 
count of the important things which 
each man did but leaving the reader 
with a vivid sense of the reaction 
of each to his own times and the 
influence each, in turn, exerted upon 
them. The style is easy and flow- 
ing with a little trick of recapitula- 
tion here and there of inestimable 
value to the student of history. 

G. H. S. 


Salt. By Margaret Yeo. London: 

Sheed & Ward. 7s. 6d. 

The history of literature would 
seem to give no warrant for the 
sneering criticism of those who 
maintain that the Catholic Faith is 
a deadening inhibition on forcible 
and honest writing, particularly in 
the department of historical fiction. 
Nevertheless, it must be admitted 
that a certain want of force—at- 
tributable perhaps to a too con- 
scious striving for “edification”— 
is discernible in a great deal of con- 
temporary Catholic fiction. Mrs. 
Yeo’s novel is, therefore, something 
of a portent and, it may be hoped, 
a precedent. 

In a story that is profoundly 
Catholic and through whose devel- 
opment runs a strong vein of mys- 
ticism, the writer has given us a 
vivid and enthralling picture of 
Renaissance Italy and of England 
in the throes of sixteenth century 
religious unrest. She has not been 
afraid to depict the worldliness and 
the neo-paganism which Borgias 
and Medicis had introduced into the 
highest circles of church life, nor 
to reproduce something of the sin- 
ister charm of her evil characters, 
the voluptuous Donna Felice, the 
green-eyed Princess Elizabeth of 
England and the adventuress of 
dishonorable birth set to betray the 
hero in his work for the Church in 



































England. However, good is greater 
than evil—the one a positive re- 
flection of God, the other a mere 
negation—and we are shown the 
amazing fruits of grace in the prox- 
imity of all this evil. 

St. Ignatius Loyola has _ been 
sketched with a sympathy that is 
almost revolutionary, if one con- 
siders some of the traditional at- 
tempts to portray the founder of 
the Society of Jesus, and the more 
than human attractiveness of St. 
Philip Neri is made to live again 
with remarkable economy of treat- 
ment. Most powerful of all, per- 
haps, is the vignette of a whole 
universe of loyalty and martyrdom, 
of tormented human nature forti- 
fied by Faith and made faithful un- 
to death, which is contained in the 
accounts of the hero’s visits to 
Father Houghton, missionary priest 
and confessor of the Faith. 

Altogether, Salt is a powerful and 
an arresting piece of historical fic- 
tion. One can but repeat the hope 
that it will establish a precedent. 
G. D. M. 


Merchant Prince of 
By Albert 


Jacques Coeur. 
the Middle Ages. 
Boardman Kerr. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $3.50. 
“The legacy of the Middle Ages 

is too great to be computed. We 

are still living on the inheritance 
without realizing what the world 
will be like when all is squandered.” 

That remark occurs in the recently 

issued volume, from the pen of the 

surveyor of Westminster Abbey, 

The Legacy of the Middle Ages. 

We have grown used in recent years 

to such high appreciation of a very 

misunderstood time, but many peo- 
ple still have the feeling that there 
were very serious drawbacks in the 

Middle Ages, among them the lack 
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of opportunity to better one’s posi- 
tion in life. Merchant princes like 
A. T. Stewart or Marshall Field are 
supposed to have been out of the 
question. Here is the complete 
contradiction of any such impres- 
sion in the life of Jacques Cceur. 

His father was just a well-to-do 
fur merchant but the son was the 
organizer of French commerce, and 
his exports of cloth and wool goods 
and other manufactured articles 
from France to Africa throughout 
the near East and Egypt, kept many 
workmen employed when the home 
trade would not have sufficed to do 
so. On the return voyages these 
ships brought back different vari- 
eties of silk and all sorts of spices 
and perfumes for marketing, not 
only in France, but also in Belgium, 
Switzerland, and Catalonia. France 
had never had such commerce be- 
fore and such as there was had al- 
ways been carried on by the Vene- 
tians or at times by the Barce- 
lonians, Jacques Coeur made a great 
fortune and built himself a fine 
house “so richly ornamented, so 
spacious and yet withal so mag- 
nificent that neither the princes of 
the blood nor the king himself had 
any residence comparable to it.” 
His biographer adds, “At the same 
time he possessed this immense for- 
tune, Jacques Coeur was wholly de- 
voted to the king and zealous in the 
interests of France.” 

Jealousy of his good fortune 
came and Jacques Ceeur was thrown 
into prison and would probably 
have been put to death on what 
clearly were trumped up charges, 
only that he was able to escape and 
place himself under the protection 
of the pope. Death came to him 
fighting bravely in the Crusades. 
The interested medievalist would 
like to hear more about his bene- 
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factions. All that we have is a 
quotation from an author of the 
sixteenth century. “During his life 
time Jacques Cceur of Bourges, 
merchant and afterwards argentier 
of France, founded the College of 
Good Children and the chapel of 
Sainct-Cler in the Rue Sainct 
Honoré.” There was much more 
than this however. Jacques Ceur 
was as liberal as his English rivals 
in commerce, Dick Whittington and 
Sir Hugh Clopton, and they set a 
magnificent example of the recog- 
nition of the stewardship of wealth. 
J.J. W. 


The English Mystics. By Dom 
David Knowles, O.S.B. New York: 
Benziger Bros. $2.60. 

The Folly of The Cross. By Raoul 
Plus, S.J. Same Publisher. $2.20. 
The immediate temptation in re- 

viewing The English Mystics is to 

offer a few illustrations of the 
author’s power of apt quotation. 

The same may be said of the Folly 

of the Cross. In The English Mys- 

tics, Dom Knowles, has dealt with a 

phase in the history of religious 

thought and sentiment which, in 
non-Catholic circles at any rate, is 
already well worn, but he has suc- 
ceeded we think in condensing in 
one volume the outstanding features 
of the writings he discusses. Any- 
one acquainted with The Ancren 

Riwle, The Fire of Love of Richard 

Rolle, Walter Hilton’s Scale of Per- 

fection, The Cloud of Unknowing, 

and the writings of Margery Kemp 
and Dame Julian of Norwich, will 
already understand that the early 

English mystics have bequeathed to 

us a spirituality (or a mysticism, if 

the word be preferred) which is at 
once simple, human, sound, and 
well-balanced and in line with the 
more metaphysical and therefore 
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more difficult treatises of the great 
masters of mysticism. One suffers 
no disappointment in studying 
Father Knowles’s treatment. 

The learned Benedictine has real- 
ized that mysticism runs the danger 
of soaring aloft above the ken of 
ordinary minds; and from the out- 
set, through careful selection from 
the writings quoted above, he brings 
his subject down to earth, and suc- 
ceeds in keeping it there. We are 
indebted to him for the beautiful 
settings of many unforgettable quo- 
tations. This, from the Ancren 
Riwle, is a sermon in itself: 


“A man knits his girdle for to 
remember a thing; but Our Lord, 
that He might never forget us, made 
a mark of piercing in both His 
hands.” 


The English Mystics contains 
three excellent treatises on the na- 
ture of mysticism, the mystical ex- 
perience, and the epoch of the mys- 
tics. These, together with a valu- 
able bibliography (with commen- 
tary), we recommend to all who pro- 
pose to study the subject of mysti- 
cism which is attracting so much at- 
tention without as well as within 
the Church. Dom Knowles writes 
very clearly and his book is splendid 
testimony to his scholarship. A 
quotation from his personal expres- 
sions serves at once to illustrate his 
style and to show forth the subject 
matter of the other work given us by 
Father Raoul Plus and the able 
translator, Irene Hernaman: 


“Once the firm ground of common 
piety has been left behind, the con- 
templative seems to be cut off from 
all that is sane and familiar. He is 
the mark alike for the arrow that 
flies by day, and for the business 





























that walks abroad by night... IIl- 
ness, desolation, dereliction are his 
portion; he must hold on his way 
shaken by doubts and scruples, over 
a dry earth and under a black 
heaven.” 


It is with such suffering and with 
the calm deliberate seeking of suf- 
fering met with in the lives of our 
saints, that Father Plus is concerned. 
The saints have not chosen suffering 
in any Manichean tendency but 
with a view to a more intimate as- 
sociation with Christ in the work of 
Redemption. In The Folly of the 
Cross we are offered the doctrine of 
suffering with Our Lord which was 
preached within Cistercian monas- 
teries and within Franciscan and 
Dominican friaries in the ages of 
Faith, and we are brought down to 
the present time through St. Igna- 
tius, St. Margaret Mary, to many 
modern saintly souls. Father Plus 
possesses a power to combine deep- 
est theology with simple practical 
piety; behind his direct advice there 
lies a wealth of Catholic dogma and 
of profound meditation. We have 
no hesitation in saying that this 
work will serve to intensify spir- 
ituality not only in cloistered lives 
but also in lives which are sur- 
rounded by the pitfalls of the out- 
side world. D. D. 


The Plurality of Worlds and Other 
Essays. By Thomas Hughes, S.J. 
Compiled by M. G. Chadwick. 
New York: Longmans, Green & 
Co. $3.00. 

At the first blush one wonders 
why it was thought advisable to pub- 
lish somewhat abbreviated reprints 
of essays which appeared in The 
American Catholic Quarterly and 
The American Ecclesiastical Review 
in the early 90s. But some of them, 
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as the compiler points out, have a 
real historical interest as showing 
the state of controversy at the period 
indicated and enabling us to see how 
it has changed to-day. 

For example there is a very inter- 
esting essay entitled “A Baby’s 
Footprint” which turns upon some 
articles written by a Dr. Louis Rob- 
inson in 1891-2 in which he tried to 
show that the power possessed by 
the human infant of tender months 
to hang on by its hands to a stick, 
was a proof of man’s descent from 
an arboreal form. The writer of 
this review perfectly remembers the 
temporary and mild excitement 
caused by these papers, but feels as- 
sured that they have been forgotten 
by most and are probably little 
known to the younger biologists to- 
day. 

Thus does the channel of con- 
troversy alter as new shoals are met 
and new snags come into existence. 
There are other articles, however, 
on subjects of perennial interest 
which are just as valuable as they 
were when they appeared, for ex- 
ample the title essay which treats 
its subject from a _ philosophical 
point of view; the discourses on 
education; on Freemasonry and on 
the temporal sovereignty of the 
Pope. Every essay bears trace of a 
mind enriched by copious reading 
and well-trained in philosophical 
discussion, and the: compiler may 
be congratulated upon the task 
which she has undertaken and the 
way in which she has carried it out. 
B.C. A. W. 


The Cardinal of Charities. New 
York: The Parish Visitors of 
Mary Immaculate. $3.00. 

The Parish Visitors of Mary Im- 
maculate were well advised in pub- 
lishing in permanent form these 
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articles, which first appeared in the 
pages of their monthly magazine, 
The Parish Visitor. They tell in 
simple fashion the life story of New 
York’s well-beloved Cardinal, who 
from early boyhood has devoted his 
every talent and his whole energy 
to the glory of God and the good of 
souls. 

Cardinal Hayes will go down in 
history as the Cardinal of Charities. 
In 1920 he organized The Catholic 
Charities of the Archdiocese of New 
York, a work, which, the author 
rightly says, is unsurpassed by any 
similar organization in the world. 
He has enrolled a thousand priests 
and twenty thousand laymen in a 
vast crusade to endow two hundred 
different charitable activities. Every 
kind of work for the poor and de- 
pendent come under the all-watch- 
ful eye of the Cardinal of Charity: 
hospitals, homes for the poor and 
aged, day nurseries, clubs for boys 
and girls, settlement houses, sum- 
mer camps, etc. And lastly—to 
give special mention to the compilers 
of this splendid tribute of praise to 
their benefactor and friend—“as a 
special fulfillment of a want deeply 
realized in this particular age, in 
their homes, where hitherto they 
were hidden away from the chari- 
table efforts of those who could help 
them to peace of soul and to God’s 
grace, the spiritually needy are re- 
generated and brought back to 
purity of soul and happiness of 
heart through the efforts of conse- 
crated apostles, the Parish Visitors 
of Mary Immaculate, who go in 
search of these unhappy ones, and 
do not give up the quest until they 
have accomplished their divine mis- 
sion.” 

Many extracts from the Cardinal’s 
sermons and addresses are given in 
this inspiring volume, all stressing 
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to the utmost the divine cause of 


Christian charity. May they help 
in loosing the purse strings of Cath- 
olics who have not as yet realized 
the extent of the work still to be 
done. For as the Cardinal once 
said: “What has been accomplished 
is but the start; there remains to be 
made a gigantic effort. For there 
are arid places and darksome holes 
and regions under Satan’s undis- 
puted sway. Thither Christ must 
be brought.” a &. ¢. 


Isaac Jogues, Missioner and Martyr. 
By Martin J. Scott, SJ. New 
York: P. J. Kenedy & Sons. 
$2.00. 

We are very apt to forget that the 
early chronicles of our country are 
in good part the records of the 
labors and sacrifices of Catholic 
missionaries. For too long their 
deeds have been left unsung. There 
was danger that they would become 
only a dim memory until Father 
Campbell’s Pioneer Priests of North 
America recalled their thrilling sto- 
ry. This story is as much a part of 
American as of Catholic history. 
Probably best known among its 
actors is Father Isaac Jogues. In 
the village of Ossernenon (now 
Auriesville) on October 18, 1646, he 
was tomahawked by an Iroquois. 
His death was a happy release after 
a series of tortures that it would 
seem to have been beyond the power 
of man to endure. Tyburn Hill or 
the Square of Rouen tell no more 
tragic story than this hamlet about 
forty miles northwest of Albany. 
In seeking an explanation for the 
present flourishing condition of the 
Church in our country, a glimpse in 
the direction of Auriesville will not 
be amiss. Not less than that of the 
old world, the soil of the new is re- 
sponsive to the blood of martyrs. 
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The present volume was written 
“to reach the general public.” Its 
effect is marred by frequent di- 
gressions and repetitions and the 
author’s habitual preaching. Sev- 
eral good sermons on the Church 
and her teachings are packed into 
this book and they make edifying 
and informative reading. But they 
get in the way of the narrative. 
They have no direct connection 
with the life-story of Father Jogues 
which, simply and compactly set 
down, cannot fail to impress and 
inspire. However, some readers 
may prefer to have the lessons of 
that life indicated and interpreted 
for them. Such will find Father 
Scott an experienced and zealous 
expositor. J. J. F. 


Shorter Notices—The verses in 
The Eternal Babe (New York: 
The America Press. $1.00) have 
all appeared in the pages of 
America. “In fealty to the Christ 
Child,” their reason for being, and 
luminous with starlight and the 
shimmer of wings, “they are offered 
as contemporary, albeit humble, 
variations of the carol the angels 
sang on the first Christmas night,” 
quoting Francis X. Talbot, S.J., 
their compiler, in the foreword. 
Among them are selections from 
such well-known and beloved pens 
as those of Leonard Feeney, S.J., 
Katharine Tynan, Blanche Mary 
Kelly, Myles Connolly, Sister M. 
Eleanore, C.S.C., Aline Kilmer, and 
fifteen others. 

From Charles L. O’Donnell’s 
opening “Always I loved a baby, A 
baby loved to hold,” to Francis 
Carlin’s closing “At Christ’s Mass,” 
they scintillate with the divine 
glamour of the Holy Night. But 
not for Christmas alone may they 
be deemed appropriate. It is good 
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to read and reread them at any 
season and go forth under the stars 
to ponder and rejuvenate one’s 
soul. Of the new, alluring wideness 
and flatness of shape and size, in 
vogue among the later publications, 
and in a binding of restful cedar- 
green, The Eternal Babe makes an 
appealing bit of a book to keep 
within hand’s reach of tired hearts. 

Amy Lowell wrote too much. 
She or her publishers evidently 
thought that every line she set to 
paper was worthy of publication. 
Ballads For Sale (Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co. $2.25), the third 
posthumous volume of her verse, 
carries on this delusion. Much 
of it is in that free, unconven- 
tional style associated with her 
name. In her efforts to be differ- 
ent, mysterious, esoteric, Miss Lo- 
well succeeded in being only unin- 
telligible. Yet she is not always 
thus. A recent judicious selection 
from her verse (Selected Poems of 
Amy Lowell, edited by John Liv- 
ingston Lowes) will do much to 
keep her name alive among poetry 
lovers. “I am counted one who is 
good at words,” she says. And it 
is true. There are many beautiful 
and truly poetic lines, whose music 
and imagery are a delight, in this 
volume. But Amy Lowell’s sullen- 
ly defiant attitude towards life 
rendered her incapable of produc- 
ing great poetry. She can write of 
Christmas Eve with no mention of 
Christ. She uses His Name only 
once in this collection, and then it 
is as an oath. Her opinion of 
Catholicity is apparent through her 
monks, who are “pardon sellers” 
and “who for payment wink at 
sin”; her priests, who are “wily”; 
her cardinals, who have “lowsy 
eyes, pendant jowls, immense pur- 
ple sashed waists.” To use a 
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phrase of her own, Amy Lowell was 
“aggressively unattractive.” To en- 
joy her best poems one should 
forget the poet. 

Symbolism: Its Meaning and Ef- 
fect (New York: The Macmillan 
Co. $1.50), the Barbour Page Lec- 
tures delivered in the University of 
Virginia, by Alfred North White- 
head, is intended for professed 
philosophers and the general read- 
er may take the hint contained in 
these words. What it does is to set 
out in severely technical terms the 
facts, pretty well known to all, that 
symbols—say the national flag— 
react on anyone in terms of his per- 
sonal history. A Canadian has just 
returned from a visit to the United 
States where his eyes have con- 
stantly fallen on the Stars and 
Stripes. It cannot be expected to 
produce the same effect upon him 
as the Union Jack, any more than 
the latter produces a thrill on the 
thousands who visit Canada from 
the States annually. But though 
the symbol may be active in pro- 
ducing action, that action may be 
inadvantageous or the reverse, so 
that the reaction to a symbol is not 
a safe guide. 

The author of The Road to 
Somewhere (St. Louis: B. Herder 
Book Co. $1.25) being Miss Enid 
Dinnis, one expects to find among 
its characters at least one mystic. 
He is not disappointed, for not 
many pages are turned before there 
enters a lovable old beggar, with the 
face of a Tagore, who, though dumb, 
pipes tunes with a hauntingly beau- 
tiful expressiveness which bespeaks 
a soul sensitively attuned to the 
supernatural, a soul truly mystical. 
He is a very simple and human per- 
son, and while he appears but sel- 
dom during the course of the story 
his gentle spirit pervades much of 
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it. And it is he who is responsible 
for the ultimate happiness of the 
heroine, for he pipes her over the 
countryside into a chapel, in the 
far corner of which she sees a little 
golden door. This door marks the 
terminus of the road to somewhere, 
for behind it is the Someone Who 
is the End of all things. This is 
the girl’s first visit to a Catholic 
Church. From then on the clouds 
which have lowered threateningly 
above her and her sweetheart begin 
to disperse and tranquil skies smile 
down upon them when the reader 
bids them adieu. It is a charming 
story, skillfully told. Miss Dinnis 
is well-nigh preéminent in her very 
limited field, that of mystical nar- 
rative. 

Dorothy Graham’s new novel, 
The French Wife (New York: Fred- 
erick A. Stokes Co. $2.00), is a dis- 
tinct advance over her Lotus of the 
Dusk, and at the same time reveals, 
in comparison with the earlier 
book, a certain power of versatility. 
Here the author seems fully as 
much at home among the chateau 
aristocracy of the French country- 
side as she was previously in the 
compound of a Chinese city. The 
story is a simple one. A charming 
American girl, widow of a French 
husband, has become in every sense 
“The French Wife.” Free, and be- 
set with the temptation of old 
home loyalties, shall she return to 
America, or shall she stay in 
France, marry her new French 
suitor, and remain “The French 
Wife”? The best work in the novel 
is that which reveals, with genuine 
insight, how much is at stake, ac- 
cording to the French view, in such 
an issue. The faults of the book 
are the faults of the earlier novel, 
although they are noticeably les- 
sened. Some of the pages are dis- 
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tinctly juvenile in their attempt at 
the grand manner, the continual in- 
terjection of French words and 
phrases is not in the best of taste, 
while the central character, Denise, 
is at times posed by the author in 
a manner that is not convincing. 
Sprigs, by Rev. B. J. Murdoch 
(Cedar Rapids, Iowa: The Torch 
Press. $2.00), is a collection of 
twenty, short, well-told stories of 
clerical life in the country districts 
of Canada. Simple in the extreme, 
they often make us smile by their 
kindly humor, and again bring the 
tear to the eye by their touching 
pathos. We read of the old house- 
keeper who vows that her tormen- 
tor, a mischievous altar boy, will 
one day end on the gallows. When 
he returns to his home parish as a 
priest, she at once declares: “I 
always said he would be a priest.” 
Or again of the newly-ordained 
priest, who violates the rubrics by 
giving his old mother Communion 
first, because she was too bewil- 
dered in the great city cathedral to 
take her proper place at the altar 
rail. Or of an old priest who col- 
lects money for a home for the poor, 
and gives most of it away to other 
charities. His dread of the Bishop’s 
scolding is dispelled by a fairy god- 
mother who has built the home in 
his absence. Common sense char- 
acterizes these Bishops; poverty 
and devotedness these priests; an 
ardent faith and piety these people. 
The six lectures on marriage in 
Holy Matrimony, by Rev. P. J. Gan- 
non, S.J. (New York: Longmans 
Green & Co. $1.50), were delivered 
last Lent in Gardiner Street Church 
in Dublin. They state in popular 
form the Catholic teaching on mar- 
riage, divorce, the impediments and 
the duties of husbands and wives, 
parents and children. The texts of 
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the New Testament are carefully 
considered, practical cases of nul- 
lity like the Marconi and Marl- 
borough marriages are fully ex- 
plained, and the lectures are en- 
livened throughout by many a touch 
of Irish humor. It is an excellent 
textbook for the Catholic layman. 


Pamphlet Publications —St. Paul’s 
Epistle to the Galatians, with intro- 
duction and notes, has been added 
to the Epistles already annotated by 
Rev. Robert Eaton of the Birming- 
ham Oratory. Cardinal Bourne’s 
study of Elizabethan Continuity: 
The New Religion, three speeches 
delivered in the House of Lords dur- 
ing Queen Elizabeth’s reign, The 
Layman in the Pre-Reformation 
Period, by Cardinal Gasquet, O.S.B., 
form a valuable contribution to 
English Catholic history. The Edict 
of Nantes and Its Revocation, by 
Maurice Wilkinson, M.A., and The 
Iron Virgin, by Rev. Herbert Lucas, 
S.J., are other valuable historical 
studies. The lives of St. Helen and 
St. Francis Xavier, a sketch of the 
Redemptorists by Rev. Thomas 
Donnelly, C.SS.R., and an interest- 
ing word picture of Monsignor Hugh 
Benson, by Rev. Allan Ross of the 
London Oratory, with some stories 
of Lourdes previously appearing in 
THE CATHOLIC WORLD, by Bertha R. 
Sutton, and The Extra Bead and 
Other Stories, by E. M. Homan, 
complete the new pamphlets and re- 
prints of the Catholic Truth So- 
ciety, London (5 cents each). 

The Liturgical Press, College- 
ville, Minn., has added two new is- 
sues to the “Popular Liturgical 
Library,” both in answer to the 
question: Why Do Catholics Attend 
Mass? The authors are Dom Louis 
Traufler, O.S.B., and Dom Virgil 
Michel, O.S.B. 
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The Catholic Truth Society of 
Ireland gives us a valuable series on 
the Church: The Church: Its Gov- 
ernment, by Rev. Arthur Ryan; The 
Church: Its Marks, by Rev. M. J. 
Browne; The Church Supreme and 
Independent, by Rev. P. J. Gannon, 
S.J.. The Church Unconquerable, 
by Rev. Owen F. Dudley; The 
Church Indispensable, by Rev. 
George Clune. A fine study of 
Transubstantiation, by Rev. W. 
Moran, the Church’s rite in the 
Blessing of the Holy Oils, trans- 
lated and explained by Rev. J. B. 
O’Connell, and a familiar talk on 
Confirmation (God’s_ Forgotten 
Gifts), by Katherine Byles, reprint- 
ed from the Paulist Press publica- 
tion, come from the same society 
(5 cents each). 

“The Fight Against the World,” 
is the general topic of the April 8th 
issue of the Catholic Mind. Rev. 
Ignatius W. Cox, S.J., shows the in- 
evitable conflict between the prin- 
ciples of Christ and the principles 
of the world, while Thomas J. 
Scanlon, M.D., treats specifically of 
a modern subject of conflict—Birth 
Control. The issue of April 22d 
introduces those of the Latin rite to 
the very beautiful and unfamiliar 
Oriental liturgy, in “Holy Week 
Customs in Syria.” This issue also 
carries a call to Catholic men to be 
“real men.” “Companionate Mar- 
riage,” treated by the Right Rev. 
Bishop of Springfield, Mass.; the 
Advantages of a “Catholic Peace As- 
sociation,” and instruction on “Holy 
Mass” and an appeal to young men 
and young women to participate in 
Catholic organization work, form 
the content of the issue of May 8th. 

A sheaf of tributes in prose and 
poetry from Protestant pens, to 
Our Blessed Mother, has been ad- 
mirably arranged by Rev. Nelius 
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Downing; a heart to heart chat with 
non-Catholics, entitled Your Eter- 
nity, by Rev. F. J. Remler, C.M.; a 
paper on Catholicism the Religion 
of Moderation and Common Sense, 
by Rev. Ronald Knox, and an article 
on Catholicism and Reason, by Hon. 
Henry C. Dillon, of Los Angeles, are 
worthwhile additions to the valu- 
able publications of the Interna- 
tional Catholic Truth Society, 
Brooklyn (5 cents each). 

St. Francis de Sales’ Meditations 
on the Cross and Passion, and The 
Way of the Cross, adapted from 
meditations of Henry Suso, are 
means to the cultivation of devo- 
tion to the Passion of Our Lord; in 
view of the coming Eucharistic 
Congress at Sydney, The First 
Home of the Blessed Sacrament in 
Australia, by P. S. Cleary, is timely 
and interesting. (Australian Cath- 
olic Truth Society. 5 cents each). 

A question most pertinent: 
“What Think Ye of Christ?” is put 
to the generation of to-day by the 
Right Rev. Alexander Macdonald, 
with a valuable synopsis of the 
lines of thought leading to a cor- 
rect and formative answer. (Lon- 
don, Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner 
& Co. 25 cents.) In the Enrollment 
of the World, Rev. Fulton J. Sheen 
reorganizes for us the three supreme 
unities in the world: “The Unity 
of Race,” “The Unity of History,” 
and “The Unity of the Church,” 
forcefully enunciating, through the 
medium of these three unities, the 
great law of solidarity. (New York: 
Paulist Press. 5 cents). The old 
but ever new story of The Scap- 
ular of Our Lady of Mt. Carmel is 
told by Rev. P. E. Magennis, Prior 
General of the Carmelites. (Dub- 
lin: M. H. Gill and Son, Ltd. 5 
cents.) 

One must be devoid of the mis- 
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sionary spirit not to greet with in- 
terest Our Lady of Zion, the publi- 
cation of the Catholic Guild of Is- 
rael. (London, Convent of Our Lady 
of Zion). The unfailing motherly 
protection of the Queen of May is 
presented by Rev. Patrick J. Gan- 
non, S.J. (Dublin Office of the 
Irish Messenger. 5 cents.) 

Fred B. Kilmer, Ph.M., and 
Josephine I. Dooley have discovered 
a most interesting Saint Among the 
Drugs: the Benedictine Abbess 
Hildegarde, a_ scientist, dreamer, 
healer, physician, pharmacist, and 
saint. Much of modern science was 
known to her. It might be well to 
note, however, that Hildegarde’s 
caution against “begetting  off- 
spring” according to pleasure, is a 
caution to self-control for the sake 
of one’s progeny. Likewise, in 
teaching that sin is the cause of ill- 
ness, she admits illness as a fact 
not “a delusion of mortal mind.” 
Every avocation has its saints. 
Pharmacy is evidently no excep- 
tion. (Reprint from the American 
Journal of Pharmacy, vol. 99, De- 
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cember, 1927.) The programs of 
the Semaines Sociales of France, 
give evidence of a profound study 
of all the factors contributing to 
social justice and its proper ex- 
pression in Catholic life and char- 
ity. The special subject of the 
20th session in Paris, July 23d to 
29th, will be the law of charity in 
the life of society. 

The Uplift of a Race—The Ou- 
raons of Jashpur—is the plea of the 
Rev. August Bossaers, S.J., in 
“Xaveriana” for March. Our own 
Indian saint, Tekakwitha is the sub- 
ject treated for April, by Robert 
Vilain, S.J. 

International Conciliation in its 
April issue takes up the question of 
“The United States and Treaties 
for the Avoidance of War,” and 
quotes “The Text of the Briand- 
Kellogg Treaty,” signed in Febru- 
ary, 1928. “The Law on Bulgarian 
Nationality” is analyzed and a 
translation provided by Theodore 
Geshkoff in the March issue. (New 
York, 405 West 117th Str. 5 cents 
each.) 
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